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PREFACE 


The present treatise is a revised edition of my Life and 
Work of Buddhaghosa published in 1923. An attempt has 
been made here to give a systematic history of the life and 
labours of the most celebrated commentator of the Theravada 
School of Buddhism. Bom in India Buddhaghosa was 
brought up in the Brahmanic traditions. He had a good 
knowledge of Indian literature. He was conversant with 
the grammatical system of Panini and was apparently a 
follower of the system of Patafljali before he embraced the 
Buddhist faith. Not only the Yoga but Sfihkhya system 
was also known to him. He thoroughly studied the Abhi- 
dhamma literature from which he drew a good deal of his 
materials. He studied Buddhism thoroughly and he dealt 
with the subject carefully. He enriched Buddhist literature 
by drawing new materials from other sources. He ably 
studied the literature of Ceylon and was one of the greatest 
celebrities of the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura. He was 
undoubtedly a great writer and an exponent of Buddhism. 
Mahayana Buddhism was known to him as VedaUavdda or 
VetvUavdda and he was acquainted with its main philosophy 
as the doctrine of the great void {MaMisunnatavida). Mrs. 
Rhys Davids is perfectly right in saying that Buddhaghosa 
apparently resembled the European philoscmhers prior to 
Hume and Hartley so far as the problems of representative 
cognition or of the association of ideas are concerned. As 
long as Buddhism remains a living faith among mankind 
Buddhaghosa wiU not cease to be remembered with reverence 
and gratitude. His was a useful career. He lived long to see 
his labours rewarded and to enjoy the wide fame he so well- 
deserved. 

In the first chapter I have dealt with the life of the great 
commentator along with the legends connected with it. In 
the second chapter I have given his personal history. In it 
his age, his early life and education, his career in South India 
and Ceylon, his reminiscences of Ceylon—all these problems 
have been discussed. The third chapter deals with his pre¬ 
decessors such as the Poramaa, Bhattakas, Atpiakathdcariya^j 
Ndgasena and Mahdkaccdna. The difficult problem of the 
commentary process within the Canon has not also escaped 
my attention. The fourth chapter treats of his sucoeasors. 
The most noteworthy of them are BvddhadaMa, ■ GvXla- 
Buddhaghosa, Bvddhaghosa III and DTummapdla. In this 
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chapter I have discussed the vexed, problem of the authorship 
of the Jataka commentary. The fifth chapter gives an 
account of his works. The sixth chapter deals with his tex¬ 
tual and doctrinal expositions. The seventh and the last 
chapter treats of his philosophy. 

It is not an easy task to construct a coimected biography 
of Buddhaghosa. I have tried to utilize all Ms works as well 
as the documents from which any information regarding him 
can be gathered. I shall consider myself amply rewarded if 
the present monograph serves to convince our readers that 
Buddhaghosa was a notable person who lived and worked for 
the propagation of the Buddhist faith and for the interpreta¬ 
tion of Buddhist literature. 

I am thankful to the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay 
Branch, for accepting it as their monograph. 

Calcutta, 1 

43 Kailas. Bose Street, t Bimala Chttrk Law. 

January, 1946. . ) 
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Chapter I 


LIFE AND LEGENDS 

The name of Buddhaghosa stands out as that of the 
greatest known Pali commentator and exegetist. He did for 
the Pali Tripitaka what SS-yana did for Vedic literature or 
Sllahka for the Jaina Agama. The materials for his life- 
history in the modem sense of a biography are yet scanty. 
The legendary accounts of later growth lack any real historical 
foundation. The traditional account of his life, career, 
attainments and achievements, which is contained in the 
continuation of Mahan&ma’s Great Chronicle, Mahavarp^a, 
is interesting as it appears to embody some genuine informa¬ 
tion about certain details on the bstsis of which Buddhaghosa’s 
biography may be constructed in the light of modem research. 
It was conventional with the P&Ii commentators to state the 
circumstances in which they undertook to write a particular 
work either in the verses mrming the Prologue, or in those 
forming the Nigamana or Epilogue, or in both. In this 
respect Buddhadatta, another Pali scholiast, surpasses others 
of his trade, for he alone discloses a biographical outline of 
his own life in the Nigamanas appended to all his works. 
The facts stated by Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala are jvist 
those which were relevant to a particular commentary or 
treatise written by them. Thus the information supplied is 
obviously suited to the history of the work itself rather than 
to that of its author. Accordmgly they left behind them no 
other records of themselves than their writings to be appraised 
for what they are worth. This is precisely ^e fate wluch the 
meat sons of India themselves sincerely desired. It is com¬ 
forting to think that what they have omitted to give us is 
but the external details of their personal domestic life, and 
what they have left us is the spiritual legacy of their thought, 
the abiding record of their inner life and experienoe. And 
yet while reading throug^h their works, we feel w intense 
desire to know something about the persons thems^ves, to 
live over again with them the life they actually lived, to see 
the things.they actually saw, and, above all, to prepfl^ 
ourselves by their examples to fight the great battle oi life 
and to cope with its deeper problems. These are the feelings 
that come irresistibly. 

If Buddhaghosa has left for us nothing except his writings, 
to make a close and careful study of them and to separate the 
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few grains of biographical detail from a mass of extraneous 
matter is a Herculean task; the traditions and legends pre¬ 
served are so meagre and so much coloured by the after¬ 
thoughts of the later ages of credulity that it seems at first 
sight-to be an impossible task to obtain any reliable informa¬ 
tion from them. And yet in the last resort these works of 
his with certain personal references in them and late traditions 
and legends are the only materials on which an authentic 
account of his life-history has to be attempted. 

The Venerable Dhammatilaka in his Siamese edition of 
the Visuddhimagga in three parts, has appended a life of 
Buddhaghosa at the end of Part III, which, as he tells us, is 
based upon the Saddhammasangaha ^ and the Mahdvamsa. 
For the details of the life, he refers us to the Buddhaghoaa- 
niddna, meaning evidently the Bitddhagkosuppqtti, the 
Varnsamdlini, and particularly the ^dncdaya {^fdnodaye 
visese pi).* One may readily agree with Barua in identifying 
the Mahavarma referred to by Dhammatilaka with the 
continuation of MahSnama’s ^eat Chronicle in Geiger’s 
CvJlavainisa, and the Buddhaghosa-niddna with the Buddha- 
ghosuppatti edited and translated by James Gray, and now 
edited in Devanagari characters by Professor N. K. Bhagwat. 
His identification of the VamsamcUini with the Mahdvarnsatikd 
still a.waits confirmation.® It would be highly interesting if 
Siam preserves a text of the ^dnodaya which is known in the 
Gulavarnsa tradition as one of the earlier writings of Buddha- 
. ghosa before he was sent across to Ceylon. 

The account of Buddhaghosa as given in the supplement 
to the Mahdvamsa is in the main worthy of credence as we 
shall see anon. In course of time, however, a mass of legends 
grew about the few simple facts noted by Dhammakitti. 
Such legends are found in the Buddhaghosuppatti, also known 
as the Mahdbuddhaghosassa Niddnavatthu, by the Thera 
Mahfi-mahgala about whose life and date we know hardly 
anything. He was most probably a Ceylonese by birth as 
pomted out by Gray,^ and evidently lived after the time when 
the Culavanisa account was written. Besides the Buddka- 
ghosuppaUi, other late Pali works such as the Qandhavarnsa ® 
the Sdsanavanisa,^ and the Saddhammasahgaha,'’ furnish 

1 PubUsbed in J.P.T-S., 1890, pp. 21ff. B. C. Law baa translated this work 
into English and the Univetsity of Calcutta has published it —Manual of 
Buddhist Historical Traditions, 1941. 

* Visuddhimagga, Siamese Ed., HI, p. 386. 

* Barua, Ceylon Lectures, pp. 90f. * BuddhaghosuppatH, p. 33. 

‘ J.P.TH.. 1886, p. 66. » P.T.8., 1897, edited by Mias Bodec 

* J.P.T.S., 1890, p. 66; B. C. Law, A Manual Buddhist Historical 
Traditions, 
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some additional details. But the accounts of all these works 
are of the nature of legends in which fact and fiction are often 
hopelessly blended together. The authors have given firee 
scope to their imagination and introduced poetical and 
rhetorical embellishments, rendering it difficult to dissociate 
the grains of e^thentic biography from the chaff of fable and 
fiction that has accumulated round the name of the great 
scholar. J. Gray has brought together the account of the 
life of Buddhaghosa from these and other sources, Talaing, 
Sinhalese, and Burmese. \ye give below a summary of the 4 
story of Buddhaghosa derived mainly from the materials | 
collected by Gray, basing it mainly upon the Bvddha- 1 
ghosuppatti. 

After the death of Thera Mahinda there appeared, in 
course of time, a thera named Buddhaghosa.^ There was a 
village named Ghosa not far from the great Bo-tree; this 
village was called Ghosagama, as it was inhabited by a large 
number of cowherds. A certain king * ruled at that time and 
he had a Brahmin chaplain (purohita) named Kesi who was 
the foremost among the preceptors of his time. KesI had a 
wife named Kesinl.* At that time it was found very difficult 
to understand the teachings of the Lord as they were written 
in Sinhalese. A certain thera who possessed supernatural 
powers and was free from sins, thought thus: ‘Who is that 
great thera who will be able to render the teachings of the 
Lord into the MSgadhl language from the language of Ceylon ? ’ 
Thinking thus he saw clairvoyantly that there lived a celestial 
being in the TSvatimsa heaven, who would be competent to 
perform the task. Thereupon the thera appear^ before 
Sakka who asked him as to the cause of his coming. He 
informed Sakka about his mission. Sakka asked him to 
wait a little. The chief of the T&vatimsa devas then 
approached a deva named Ghosa and enquir^, ‘Do you wish 
to go to the human world ?’ The deva replied: ‘I desire to 


* Aooording to the Burmese tradition, Buddhaghosa was bom in Northern 
India in the fifth oentury A.D. in the country of Magadha. (Of. Buddhim aaa ' 
r«Ug%on by Hackmann, p. 68.) 

* Ej]^ Sa6gr&ma who ruled in Magadha at the beginning of the fifth 
century A.D. Ke« was his spiritual advisor. {JoffcyjyoUh, A«s4a, ISIS, BB., 
Pt. n.) 

* It is recorded in the Sdaanavatfisa that Buddha^oea waa a native of 
Ghosag&ma near the Bodhi terrace. The Brahmin Keea waa his father and 
Keel hia mother (p. 29). 

‘ MahdiherS ... Ohoaam ... j/ScitvA bodhirukkhasatnipe Ohota^/SmA Kiaa wo 
nOma brShmanoMa Ketiyd nSma brShmardyd kucchimhi pati*andhi^ yo^iAdeew^.’ 
The Sdsanavatfiga (p. SO) further narratea that Thera Buddhaghosa waa Bern in 
a Brahmin village near the great Bo-tree. Buddhaghotathmv ndma makdbodld- 
rukkhcuomipe ekaamim brShtrumagdmt vijSto,’) c. 
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go to a still higher celestial world and not to the human 
world where there is much suffering; but if the teaching of 
the Lord xs difficult for the human beings to understand, I 
am ready to go there.’ Thus he consented and his consent 
was made known to the thera who was a friend of the Brahmin 
Kesl. The thera next went and told KesI, ‘During seven 
days from this day, don’t plunge into worldly enjoyments; a 
son will be bom to you who will be very wise and virtuous.’ 
Saying this the thera left him. Exactly on the seventh day, 
the deva Ghosa, after death, was reborn in the womb of 
Kesinl. After ten months he was bom, and to him as a babe, 
'slaves, hired servants, and Brahmins uttered sweet words, 
‘eat, drink’. The boy is said to have been named Ghosa on 
accoxmt of these utterances.' When Ghosa was seven years 
old, he learnt the Vedas and within seven years, he acquired 
mastery over the three Vedas.® One day he was eating peas 
sitting on the shoulder of Vi^nu. Seeing him thus seat^, the 
other Brahmins grew angry and said: ‘Why are you eating 
peas sitting on the shoulder of our teacher Vi§nu ? You do not 
know your own measure, how will you know the three Vedas ? ’ 
Ghosa replied: ‘The Masa (pea) it^lf is Vi§nu; what is it that 
is called Vi^nu?—of these two, how can I know which is 
Vi^nu ? ’ The Brahmins could not give any reply, they merely 
looked at one another. They were struck dumb, and informed 
Kesi all about it. Kesl asked his son, ‘Have you behaved 
like this?’ Ghosa replied in the aflfcmative. Thereupon 
Kesl consoled the Brahmins thus: ‘Don’t be angry, he is 
young.’ The Brahmins went away thus consoled.* 

Kesl used to instruct the king in the Vedas. One day 
he went to the king, accompanied by his son. While 
instmcting his royal pupil, he came on a passage in which 
some knotty points were involved. He could not make out 
their meaning, and with the king’s permission, returned 
home. Ghosa being aware of it, secretly wrote the meaning 
of those difficult points in the book for the benefit of his 
father. The Brahjnin Kesi became highly satisfied when he 
• saw the purport and meaning of the points which heid puzzled 
him, written down in the book, and enquired who had actually 
done it. Ho was informed by the members of his family 
that his son was the writer. Thereupon the Brahmin asked 


1 BuddhaghcmippcUti, p. 39. Cf. SA»ematximsa, p. 29. ‘Khddatha bhonto 
pivcUha bhordo ti Sdi brShmonlbxam oiMamctAflam ghotahSle vijdyanatld Qhosoti 
ndmam akdti.' 

* Cf. Sdsanavanua, p. 29. ‘SaUavoMikakdU so tinnam vsdSnam p&ragu 
aJiosi.' 

* Buddhaghosuppatti (Ed. by J. Gray), pp. 37-40. 
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his son, ‘ Dear, is this writing yours ? ’ The boy replied in the 
affirmative. Kesi lost no time in informing the king of it. 
The latter greatly delighted, embraced the young Ghosa, 
kissed his forehead, saying: ‘You are my son, I am your 
father’, and rewarded him with an excellent village.' 

Ghosa learnt the Vedas and he got by heart six thousand 
padas daily. One day a great thera, who was a friend of 
Kesi, went to the latter’s house to take his food. Ghosa’s 
seat was allotted to him and the thera being indifferent as to 
whose seat it was, sat on it. Ghosa became angry, seeing 
the great thera seated on his seat, and he abused the latter 
thus: ‘This shaven-headed Samana is shameless; he does not 
know his measure. Why has my father invited him? He 
does not know the Vedas or another cult.’ He resolved to 
ask hiTn questions regarding the Veda as soon as he finished 
his meal. Accordingly he asked the thera: ‘Do you know 
the Veda or any other cult?’ Mahathera being greatly 
pleased said: ‘Oh, Ghosa, I know your Vedas or any other 
c\ilt.’ Ghosa said: ‘If you know the Vedas, please recite.’ 
Then the Mahathera recited the three Vedas, fully bringing 
out the significance of the knotty points. Ghosa was charmed 
by his recitation and said thus: ‘I want to know your cult, 
please recite.’ The Mahathera then recited the contents of 
the Abhidhamma with special reference to kusala dhamma, 
ahusala dhamma and dbyakata dhamma. He also explained 
some difficult problems of Buddhist philosophy which were 
afterwards mcori)orated in the Atthaaalinl, a commentary on 
the Dhammasangani. Altogether twenty-one kinds of kusala 
dhamma, twelve kinds of akusala dhamma, thirty-six kinds of 
vipdka (consequence) and twenty kinds of kiriydcitia were 
mentioned by the Mahathera. While listening to the exposi¬ 
tion of saddhamma (good law), Ghosa was utterly charmed 
and said: ‘ What is your cult ? Can a householder learn it ? ’ 
He was told that it could be learnt by a monk. Ghosa said: 
‘The cult of the Buddha is invaluable, it pleases me; when 
one has learnt it, he becomes free from ^ suffering.’ He 
then informed his parents that he intended to renounce the 
world. He said, ‘I shall take ordination from the Mah&thera, 
lea,m the cult of the Buddha and then I shall come back ho^ 
being disrobed.’ His parents consented after some hesitation 
and took him to the Mah&thera 8md spoke to him thus, 
‘This is your grandson, who is desirous of receiving ordination 
from you, give Him ordination.’ Ghosa was ordained and 


1 BvddhaghotuppaUi (Ed. by J. Gray), pp. 40-41. 
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was given Tacakammattkdna.^ On asking the meaning of 
TacammmcUthdna, he received the following reply, ‘Meditate * 
upon kesa, lozna, nakha, danta, and taca.’ ^ Buddhas 
realized the fruition of saintship depending on Taca- 
kammatthana.^ Ghosa listened to it, meditated thereon and 
became established in the Three Refuges. He practised the 
ten precepts, having acquired a firm faith in the teaching of 
the Lord. He told the thera, ‘ Sir, the teaching of the Lord 
puts an end to suffering; my Vedas are worthless and they are 
rightly given up by the Buddha and other saints.’ * Thus he 
obtained ordination from the hands of the Mahathera. The 
name of the Buddhist Elder is not mentioned in the second 
chapter of the Buddhaghosuppatti where the details of Ghosa’s 
conversion have been noted. According to the Saddhamma- 
sangaha,* it was one Revata who gave him ordination after 
he had embraced Buddhism. It is stated there that a yoimg 
Brahmin wandered through villages, countries, towns, and 
capital cities of Jambudvipa and defeated everybody by 
answering questions put to him. At last he came to a 
monastery; there many hundreds of the Order dwelt; of 
these the Thera Revata was the foremost, who was ftw from 
sin, who had acquired analytical knowledge and who used to 
defeat other disputants. The young Brahmin was one day 
chanting the mantras and the thera listened to the recitation 
and said, ‘Who is this braying like an ass?’ The youth 
replied, ‘ Oh, monk! how will you know the meaning involved 
in the braying of an The thera said, ‘Yes, I know’. 

He was thereupon asked questions regarding all knotty 
points involved in the three Vedas, the Itihdsas, etc. The 
thera answered them correctly. At last the thera said to his 
young interlocutor, ‘ Oh, Brahmin, you have asked me many 
questions, I ask you only one, please answer it.’ The yoimg 
man replied, ‘Ask me any question, I am ready to answer.’ 


1 BttddhaghoauppaUi, pp. 42—4S. 

* KammaffMna means analjrtical meditation or contemplation. Buddha- 
ghoaa in his Viauddhimagga has enumerated forty JCammaffhSnas. Taeakan*- 
matthdna means meditation on hair, nails, teeth and skin. 

s BitddkaghoruppaUi, Tt. p. 11. * ' 

* Pp. 61-62 (J,P.Tj3^ 1800). 'Bho brShmana, aham tayd bahu-pucMto, 
aham idOni tom ekam paAhatji pueehSmi, v^fSkarxMaai me paShatp H. Ama bho 
p<M>ofita pucoha vj/SlkariuSmiti. There cittayemaJee imam paSham pucohi: 
Yaeaa eiUant uppt^cUi, na mrujjhati tassa ciUain nirujjhissati nuppajjhuaati, 
yaeea vS poma oittaip nirujjhiee^, nuppa^'hieeaii taeta eittatp xtppediiteati na 
nirujjkieeaSU. BrShmatyo uddham vd adho vd hariium aeakkoiUo : Kinndma bho 
pabbajjita idan U Sha. Buddha-manto nSm&yam brdhmai^idti. Salckd pana tatp 
bho mayham pi ddtum ti. Bakkd brShmaw amliehi gahitapobbogjeup ganiumtaaea 
ddtum U, Talo brdhmono mantatth&ya pcMx^jatp ydei. Thero brOhmatfom 
pabbOjetod upatampSdeei.' 


t 
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The thera put a question to him from the Cittayamaka in the 
book of the Yamaha. The Brahmin was unable to answer it, 
and asked for ordination from him for the sake of the mantra. 
The thera ordained him and accepted him as a novice. 

Here is another interesting incident of his life. One day 
Ghosa who was in a solitary place, thought, ‘Is my knowledge 
greater or that of mv preceptor, so far as the teaching of the 
Lord is concerned? ^ The preceptor, by thought-reading, 
knew of the question that had arisen in the mind of Ghosa 
and he said to him thus, ‘ If you think thus, it is unworthy of 
you.’ Ghosa begged his pardon and repented saying, ‘It is 
my sin, pardon me.’ The preceptor replied, ‘I will pardon 
you if you go to Ceylon and render the teaching of the Lord 
into the M&gadhl l^guage from the language of Ceylon.’ * 
Ghosa said,‘If you desire it, I also desire to go to the island of 
Ceylon, yet let me stay here till I remove the false belief of 
my father.’ 

When Ghosa returned to his father KesI, the latter 
thought thus, ‘My son will now be a householder.’ Breaking 
his sUence, he asked Ghosa whether he would be a householder 
now. Ghosa did not reply.* He was maturing plans for 
persuading his father to give up his false belief and become a 
follower of the Buddha. 

It is interesting to mention here how Ghosa is represented 
as succeeding in this task. He went to his own dwelling- 
place and caused two inner rooms to be built, making a roof 
of brick and plastering it with mud and covering it with 
planks. In one of the two rooms, he fitted up two bolts 
both inside and outside; there he kept fire, pot, rice, water, 
milk, curd, ghee, etc. And shutting the door of the room 
by a mechanism, he caused his father to enter the room. 
Kesi said, ‘ Dear, I am your father, why are you behaving like 
this ? ’ Ghosa replied, ‘It is true that you are my father, but 
as you are a heretic and have no faith in the teaching of the 
Lord, I have inflicted such punishment upon you.’ The 
father replied, ‘I do not cherish false belief, open the door.’ 
Ghosa said, ‘ If you do not, then speak of the virtue® of the 
Lord in the words, 'Iti pi so Bh^avd, etc.’ (the orthodox 
formula of the faithful). He filled his father’s mind with 
pious fear, saying, ‘ If you do not give up false belief, you will 


* Cf. Sdsanavamsa, p. 29. ' BuddhabhSMiU pHahaOay* mama dS paMt 
adhikd udOhu upc^jhSyasaa vi U.' 

* Cf. Silacmavam»a, p. 20. '... tvam Svu^ Sihaladipam ffcmtvd 

SihaiabhdacMcharena lHAiiMp MSgadhabhSaakhkarma atom aati tAam 

hhamisaCtmiti Sha.’ 

* Buddhaghomppatti, p. 40 . 
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fall into hell after death.’ Kesi spent three days there and 
on the fourth day, he recollected the virtues of the Lord told 
by his son and uttered the words, 'Iti pi so Bhagavd, etc.’ 
and acquired a spotless faith in the Three Refuges. He 
admitted that the Buddha was his Satthd (teacher). He was 
established in the fruition of the First Path. Ghosa now 
opened the door of the room, bathed his father with scented 
water and asked his pardon. Kesi praised the Lord in verses; 
Ghosa became greatly delighted in listening to the words of 
his father. Thus Kesi gave up the false belief which he 
cherished so long, through the exertions of his son.* 

After having established his father in the fruition of the 
first stage of sanctification, Ghosa begged his pardon and 
returned to his preceptor. No sooner did he get permission 
from his preceptor to go to Ceylon than he directed his 
steps towards the shore together with some merchants and 
boarded a ship which sailed at once. On his w'ay to Ceylon,® 
he met a thera named Buddhadatta who was then coming back 
to Jambudvipa from Lanka.* Buddhaghosa safely reached 
LankSdvipa. There he went to the Samghar&ja Mah&thera, 
saluted him and sat on one side just behind the monks who 
were learning Abhidhamma and Vinaya.* One day the chief 
of the congregation, while instructing the monks, came upon 
a knotty point, the meaning and purport of which he could 
not make clear. He was struck dumb and went to his inner 
chamber and sat there thinking upon it. Ghosa knew all 
alibut it and wrote out on a blackboard the purport and 
meaning of the knotty point and when the chief of the 
congregation came out of his inner chamber, he looked at the 
writing. The Samgharajft enquired, ‘ Who has written this ? ’ 
He was told by the hermits thus, ‘ It must have been written 
by the stranger monk.’ The chief enquired, ‘Where has he 
gone ?’ The hermits sought him out and showed him to the 


* Buddhaghoauppatti, edited by J. Gray, pp. 47-48. Of. Sdtanavamaa, 
edited by M. Bode, p. 29. ‘Buddhaghoso ca pitaram micch&diithibhdvato 
moeeivd ... ’ 

* On hie way to Ceylon, before he met Buddhadatta, he reached 
Nfigapattana. Saddhammasatngaho, J.P.TJS., 1890, p. 68. 'NSgapaftanani 
«ampdpuni.' B. C. Law, A Manual of Buddhist Historical Traditions (C^outta 
University Pub.), p. 73. 

* Buddhaghosuppatti, p. 49. 

* It is recorded in the Sdsanavamsa (edited by Mabel Bode, p. 31) that 
Buddhaghosa went to Ceylon and ho mterc^ the Me^avih&ra at AnurSdhapura. 
There having listened to the Sinhalese Atthakath& and Theravfida from Thera 
Sarpghap&la, he eaid that he would prepare an atthakathfi himself. 

' Btiddhaghosathero Sihaladiparp gantvd Anurddhapure Mahdvihdram pavisitvd 
BaspghapSlalherassa santike saddhim SihalaffhakathAya thcrav/lde sutvd affha- 
kaOiam ketrissdmiti drocesi. 
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chief. The chief enquired whether it was written by him 
and getting a reply in the affirmative, said, ‘The congregation 
of monks should be taught by you in the three Pitakas.’ 
Ghosa refused, saying, ‘i have come here to translate the 
teachings of the Lord from Sinhalese into MagadhI.’ On 
hearing this, the chief became pleased and said, ‘If you have 
come here to perform such a task, you make clear to us the 
significance oi the following stanza uttered by the Buddha in 
reference to the three Pitakas:— 

‘Who is that person who being wise and established in the 
precepts, and having cultured his thoughts and wisdom, being 
ardent and skilful, can unravel this knot ? ’ Ghosa consented, 
saying, ‘All right,’ and returned to his abode. On the very 
day in the afternoon, he wrote out the Visvddhimagga very 
easily, beginning with sile paiitihdya, etc. After writing the 
Visuddhimagga, he fell asleep. Sakka, the chief of the gods, 
stole it. On awaking he could not find out his own com¬ 
position and wrote out the Visuddhimagga again, as quickly 
as possible, by lamplight. After completing it he kept it 
on his head and again fell asleep. Sakka stole it for the 
second time. The thera awaking could not find it, he again 
wrote it as quickly as possible. After completing it, he fell 
asleep by tying it to the garment he wore. Sakka then left 
the two books already stolen by him, on his head.^ In the 
morning Ghosa was delighted to see his books on his head. 
After ablution he showed the three books to the chief of the 
congregation of monks at Lankft.* It is interesting to 
note that in these throe books, there were more than one 
milli on nine hundred and twenty-three thousand letters, 
particles and prefixes. The chief became astounded and 
asked him as to the reason of his writing out the same book 
three times. Ghosa told him the reason. Then the three 
books were recited.* It is to be noticed that the particles, 
prefixes and letters were the same and were put in the same 
places in aU the three books.* The chief noticing this feature, ’ 
became greatly pleased and gave the author permission to j 
render the teachi^ of the Lord into MagadhI from Sinhalese, | 
The chief spoke highly of the merits of Ghosa. Since tiben he * 


> Cf. SaddhommMoiftgaita, JJP.TJS., 1880, p. 68. *... deveUS dtM potthalM 
ta»»a ad&ai.’ B. C. Law, A Manual of Buddhist Historical Traditions, p. 74. 

* Cf. Sdsanawjmsa, p. 30. 

* Cf. SaddhaminasaAffaha, J.P.TJS.,'^1SW>, p. 53. ‘. bhikkhu-sasnghs 
iinipoO/iaJcdni ekato vdoesi.' Cf. B. C. Law, A Manual qf Buddhist Historietd 
T^^itions, p. 75. 

* Cf. Saddhammatanfaha, J.P.TH,, 1880. pp. 63.54. ‘Qanthato aUha~ 
rate vd padato vd vyaHjanato vd adhato vd pubb^qaraeasena od thsnoddiddXhi vd 
pdUhi vd lisu potthakesu aAAalhattam ndma nShosi.’ Cf. Ibid,, p. 76. 
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became famous as Buddhaghosa among the inhabit^ts of 
Ceylon.* He was called the chief of the human beings like 
the Buddha on earth.® 

While in Ceylon, Buddhaghosa used to live on the 
lower flat of a seven-storied building. There he was engaged 
in translating the teachings of the Lord daily *; in the morning 
when he used to go out for alms, he would see palm-leaves 
which had fallen and taking them he would depart from the 
place to which he had come to beg. This was his practice 
while he was in Ceylon. One day a toddy-seller who was 
wise and experienced, saw his acts, scattered on the place of 
his begging unbroken palm-leaves and then hid himself. 
The thera when he had finished begging, carried them to his 
house. The toddy-seller followed him, saw him actually 
engaged in writing and was satisfied. One day he took a 
potful of food and presented it to the thera. The thera said 
to him, ‘ There lives a superior thera on the upper flat, please 
give it to him.’ The toddy-seller went upstairs and when he 
met the thera on the upper flat, the latter said, ‘Buddhaghosa 
who dwells on the lower flat is worthier than we, daily he 
translates the teachings of the Lord into MagadhI, give it to 
him.’ The toddy-seller, thereupon, returned to Buddhaghosa 
and offered the food to him. He accepted it and made six 
shares out of it and gave one share to each of the six theras. 

Buddhaghosa’s task of translating was finished in three 
months. Having observed the Pavarana, he informed the 
chief of the congregation of the completion of his task. The 
Samghar&j& praised him muoh and set fire to all the works 
written by Mahinda in Sinhalese; Buddhaghosa now asked the 
permission of the congregation to go home and see his parents. 
While he was going to embark, the Sinhalese monks spoke 
ill of him thus, ‘We are of opinion that this thera knows the 
Tripitakas, but he does not know Sanskrit.’ As soon as 
Buddhaghosa heard this, he at once addressed the chief of the 
congr^ation of Sinhalese monks thus, ‘Revered Sir, to¬ 
morrow, on the Sabbath-day, I shall give an address in 
Sanskrit; let the four-fold assembly gather together in the 
yard of the great shrine.’ Early in me morning, he in the 
midst of the congregation ascended the pulpit to display his 

* Cf. Saddhattmaaorngaha, J.P.TJS., 1890, pp. 62-6Z. ‘ Tatopaffhdya to 
bhikkhu BuddhaghoscUthtro ndmdti lok« pdicafo oAon.’ 

* BuddhaghoruppaUi, p. 68. 

* Aooordixig to Spenoe Hardy, Buddhaghosa took up his reeideuce in the 
secluded Qanth&k&ra VihAra where he was occupied with the work of translating^ 
according to the granunatical rule of the hUgadhl, which is the root of all 
languages, the whole of the Sinhalese A^thakathSs into P&li. {A Manual of 
BuddhUm, p. 531.) 
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knowledge of Sanskrit and uttered some stanzas in Sanskrit, 
the purport of which is as follows ^:— 

‘Subsisting as a porter, a cowherd, a water-drawer, 
or by serving the learned, is excellent. I beg you to 
let me hold up my hands in adoration; let not the three 
worlds by the seven offences disgustingly besmear the 
conchsheU-like religion of the adorable one, the son of 
Suddhodana—a religion worthy to be reverenced by the 
head; besmear yourselves with virtue that is like sandal¬ 
wood; otherwise destroying yourselves, death is pre¬ 
ferable.’ * 

Then he cot down from his pulpit and saluted the 
congregation of monks. Since then the monks had no doubt 
as to his knowledge of Sanskrit. 

The following event, which is said to have happened while 
Buddhaghosa was in Ceylon, is worthy of notice. One day 
two maid-servants of two llrahmins fell out with each other. 
When one of them was walking up the bank of a pond taking 
a jar of water, the other was coming down in a hurry w'ith 
one empty jar which collided with that of the former. The 
maid-servant whose jar was broken, was angry and abused 
the other who also abused her. Buddhaghosa hearing this, 
thought thus, ‘There is nobody here, these women abusing 
each other would surely speak to their masters about it and 
I might be cited as a witness.’ The master of the maid-servant 
whose jar was broken, referred the matter to the tribimal; 
the king not being able to decide the case asked, ‘Who is 
your witness ? ’ One of the maids referred to Buddhaghosa 
who was introduced to the king as a stranger, who receiv^ the 
punishment of the Church. Appearing before the king, 
Buddhaghosa observed, ‘The abusive language used by the 
maid-servants of the Brahmins has been heard by me. We, 
monks, take no notice of such things.’ Saying this, he handed 
over a book in which he had recorded the abusive language. 
BBs Majesty decided the case relying on the written evidence 
of Buddhaghosa. The Brahmins spoke ill of Buddhaghosa v. 
saying, ‘This discarded monk has come to trade, you should 
not see him.’ The king, however, praised the latter by saying 
that he (Buddhaghosa) wsts a man of quick wisdom and 
enquired as to where he lived. He said, ‘ I have never seen ^ 
before a Samana like him who is religious, of quick inteUeot 
and greatly meditative.’ ® 


* BxtddhaghotuppaUi, p. 61. 

* Ibid., tr., p. 30. 

* pp. 63-64. 
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On returning from Ceylon, our monk, first of all, went 
to his preceptor in the Jambudvlpa and informed him that 
he had written the Pariyatti. Paying his respect to his 
spiritual g\xide, he went home to his parents who gave him 
excellent food to take.' 

Some are of opinion that after having completed his 
work in Ceylon, Buddhaghosa came to Burma to propagate 
the Buddhist faith.® The Burmese ascribe the new era' in 
their religion to the time when the great exegete reached their 
country from Ceylon.® He is said to have brought over 
from that island to Burma, a copy of KaccS-yana’s Pali 
Grammar, which he translated into Burmese. He is credited 
with having written a commentary on it. It is not, however, 
mentioned by the great P&li grammarian and lexicographer, 
Moggallana (A.D. 1153-1186), nor by the PrSkrit grammarians 
Hem Chandra and others and must apparently be placed 
amongst the su^osititious works of Buddhaghosa.* A volume 
of Parables in Burmese language is also attributed to him.® 
The Burmese Code of Manu, too, is said to have been intro¬ 
duced into Burma from Ceylon by the same Buddhist scholar.® 
But the code itself is silent on this point. Professor Hackmann 
says, ‘There is ground for doubting the statement that this 
man brought Buddhism to Burma. The chronicles of Ceylon 
to which we owe the information about Buddhaghosa, and 
which must have been well-informed on the subject, give no 
. account of his journey to further India. Indeed one of the 
! most important inscriptions in Burma, which was wected at 
. the end of the fifth century A.D., at the instance of a king of 
I Pegu, who was among the most devoted adherents of 
' Buddhism, and which throws a backward glance over the 
history of Buddhism in Burma, makes no mention whatsoever 
of Buddhaghosa. The Burmese tradition which refers to him 
does so on account of his trans lati ons _and writings having 
become fundamental in the country, probably also because 
' his intellectual influence may have inaugixrated a new epoch 
‘in Burmese Buddhism.’ ^ 

We are of opinion that although the chronicles of Ceylon 
and the inscriptions of the fifth century A.D., erected at 
Burma, are silent on this point, yet his works, e.g. the 
Atthas dlini, the Visuddhimagga, ele., were well known to the 

* Buddhaghoauppatti, p. 63. 

* Kern, Manwd of Indian Btuidhism, p. 126. 

* Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhiam, p. 632. 

* Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, 1890 (April), p. 119. 

* Ibid., p. 119. 

* Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, p. 119. 

’’ H. Hookmann, Buddhism as a religion, p. 68. 
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Burmans and held in high esteem by them from a very early 
time. Even now Buddhaghosa is so much ador(^ and 
worshipped by the Burmans that he appears actually to have 
lived amongst them. 

We are to record here the death of the great commentator > - 
as described in the Biiddkaghosuppatti.^ The exact time of his 
death was known to him and he thought thus, ‘Death is of 
three kinds, samuccheda, khanika and sammuti. Of these, 
samucckeda is the death of one without taint, khanika is the 
momentary cessation of thought production, sammuti is the 
ordinary death of all living beings and of these am I to die 
the common death ? ’ Even at the last moment of his life, 
he was in the habit of philosophizing. Bearing in mind the 
precepts to be observed, he expired and was reborn in the 
Tu?ita heaven. We do not know where he breathed his last.® 
His commentaries are silent on this point. 

After his death, a funeral bed of sandal-wood was 
prepared by all gods and men, Samanas and Brahmanas, on 
which to bum his dead body. After his dead body had been 
cremated. Brahmins and other persons took the relics, buried 
them in sacred spots near the Bodhi tree and erected stupas 
over them.® 


A critical examination of the Bvddhaghoswp'paiti does not 
assist us much in elucidating the history of Buddhaghosa. 
The author had little authentic knowledge at his command. 
He only collected the legends which centred roimd the remark¬ 
able man by the time when his work was written. Those 
legends are mostly valueless from the historical point of view. 
Gray truly observes that the work reads like an ‘Arthurian 
Romance . The accounts given by the Buddhaghosuppatti^ 
about the birth, early life, conversion, etc., of Buddhaghosa, 
bear a striking similarity with those of Milinda and MoggaJi-’;; 
putta Tissa. In the interview which took place between* 
Buddhaghosa and Buddhadatta, the latter is said to have told 
Buddha^osa thus, ‘I went before you to Ceylon to compile 
Buddha^ •vyord, I am old, have not long to live and shall not, 
therefore, 1^ able to accomplish my purpose. You carry out 
the work satisfactorily.’ In the sixth chapter of the Buddha- \ 
ghosuppaUi, it is stated that Buddhaghosa rendered the 1 
Buddhist scriptures into MSgadhi and in the seventh chapter, 
it is written that when after three months, he completed his _ 
task, the works of Mahendra (Mahinda) were piled up to a * 


» Pp. 66-66. 

* Tlte inhabitants of Cambodia are of opinion that Buddbwghnaa died in 
their country in a great monastery named Buddhagbosavihica wfaiw is very old. 

* Bvddhagho*uppcUti, p. 66. 
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height seven times that of a middle-sized elephant in a holy 
spot near the great shrine and burnt. It is evident that the 
author in the sixth chapter has made a mistake. Buddha- 
ghosa translated the Sinhalese commentaries into Magadh! 
and not the texts themselves. Had it been so, there would 
not have been any occasion for setting fire to the works of 
Mahendra. On the other hand, they would have been care¬ 
fully preserved as the only reliable and authentic inter;preta- 
tions of the sacred texts. It has been distinctly stated m the 
Culavamsa that the P&h canonical texts only existed in 
Jambudvipa and Buddhaghosa was sent to Ceylon to translate 
the Sinhalese commentaries into Magadhi. 

It is interesting to note that the incidents connected 
with the birth, early life, and conversion of Buddhaghosa 
fully resemble those connected with the birth, early life, and 
conversion of Nagasena as recorded in The Questions of King 
Milinda. Before his birth, Nagasena was & dem living in a 
happy world and consented to come down to earth only at 
the request of the Ardhats to uphold the teachings of the 
Buddha. Buddhaghosa, according to the BuddhaghosupjKitti, 
was also a deva living in the next world, and came dowTi to 
earth at the request of Sakka to translate the Sinhalese 
scriptures into P&h. Both Buddhaghosa and Nagasena are 
said to have showed wonderful signs of intelligence in their 
boyhood. Both mastered the Vedas within a very short time. 
Both were converted at a very early age by theras who used 
to visit their houses. The incidents in the Uves of both these 
celebrities after conversion are similar. After ordination 
NSgasena thought one day that his teacher must be a fool, 
inasmuch as he instructed him first in the Abhidhamma to 
the exclusion of other teachings of the Buddha. His teacher 
who was an Arahat, immediately came to know what was 
passing in the mind of N^asena and rebuked him for enter¬ 
taining such thoughts. Nagasena apologized, but his teacher 
said, ‘I will not forgive you imtil you go and defeat King 
Milinda who troubles the monks by asking questions from the 
heretic’s point of view.’ According to the BtiddhaghosuppaUi, 
Buddhaghosa, too, one day reflected, ‘Am I or my preceptor 
more advanced in the Buddha’s words.’ His teacher knowing 
his mind, said, ‘Buddhaghosa, your thoughts please me not; 
if you reflect thus, you will see that they are not becoming of 
a priest; b^ my pardon.’ Thereupon Buddhaghosa apolo¬ 
gized, but his tocher said, ‘I shall pardon you if you go to 
Ceylon and render the Buddha’s scriptures into Pali.’ 

The story of the conversion of Buddhaghosa also talhes 
with that of Moggaliputta Tissa as recorded in the Mahdvarnsa, 
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Chapter V. There is one incident in this episode which is of 
special interest. Once Tissa was out while a thera paid his 
daily visit to his father’s house. The men in the house not 
finding any other seat, offered him the seat of Tissa. Tissa 
came back and saw the thera sitting on his own seat. He 
became angry and spoke to him in an unfriendly way. There¬ 
upon the thera asked him, ‘Young man, dost thou know the 
Mantra ? ’ Tissa asked the thera the same question. The thera 
replied, ‘Yes, I know.’ Then Tissa asked the thera to explain 
some knotty points in the Vedas. The thera expounded them 
and in the end, asked Tissa a question from the Cittayamaka. 
Tissa was bewildered and asked the thera, ‘What mantra 
is that?’ On the thera saying that it was Briddka-mantra, 
Tissa said, ‘Impart it to me.’ The thera said, ‘I impart it 
only to one who wears our robe.’ According to the Bvddha- 
ghosuppatti, one day a Brahmin in the house of Kesi, father 
of Buddhaghosa, offered Buddliaghosa’s seat to a thera who 
was Kesl’s friend. This made Buddhaghosa angry and when 
the thera finished his meal, he asked him, ‘Bald-headed Sir, 
do you know the Vedas or are you acquainted with any other 
marUra^' The thera replied, ‘I know not only the Vedas 
but 8dso another mantra,' and then he rehearsed the three 
Vedas. Buddhaghosa then requested him to repeat his 
mantra. Thereupon the thera recited before him portions of 
the Ahhidhmnnutpitaka. Then knowing from the thera that 
it was BiMha-nvantra and desiring to have a knowledge 
of that, he had his head shaven with the permission of bis 
parents and became a monk. 

The first part of the Culavarnaa containing a traditional 
account of Buddhaghosa was added to the Mahdvarnsa 
proper by DhanunaMttd, a Ceylonese monk of the middle of 
the thirtronth century. The account though made after the 
lapse of more than eight himdred years since the time when 
he lived, is not altogether xmworthy of credence and is very 
probably derived from older materials. Our only regret is 
that it tells us so little. We make, therefore, no apology for 
giving here the whole of the brief account furnished by 
Dhammakitti. 

Dhammakitti, while giving an account of the reign of 
king Mah&n&ma who ruled in Ceylon in the early years of the 
fifth century A.D., narrates the following story a^ut the life 
and labours of Buddhaghosa.* ‘A Brahmin youth bom in 

* Mahavatnaa (Tumour), pp. 250-3; CHlavamaa (P.TJ5.), I, aoUaimfaaUmo 
paricchedo (37tb chapter), vs. 216—46; of. Anderson’s PSiiReader, pp. 118-i>— 

* Bod/dmofidiacmipafnM jdto brShmanamdnaeo, 

VijjSeippaiaiStiedi tieu vedeeu pSrago, , 
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the neighbourhood of the terrace of the grea' 
Magadha), accomplished in the ^'vijjd", 


SampidviAMtasamayo tabbavSdavuurado, 

VSdaUhi Jambudipamhi Shitufanio pavddino 
Vihdram, ekam Sgatnma ratiim P&taiijali-matam 
pariwMtti tampuryiyapadarix 9upariman4oian\. 
Tatth'eho Reoato nama maMthero mjSniya, 
‘MahdpaAAo ayam satto, dametum mffaiiii’ so 
‘Ko nu gadrabha^vena viravanto'ti abravi, 

‘gadrabhSnam rave attbant kimjSnIUUi' dAa tarn. 

‘ Aham jine' ti vutto so ot&resi sakatp ■maiatn, 

Vvttarn vuttarn viyikSsi virodhatn pi oa dassayi, 

‘ Tena hi tvarp sabam vddam otOrehi,’ ca codito 
pSlim OMbhidhammassa attham ossa, na so'dhigS. 
Aha: 'Icass'eso manto'ti, ‘Duddhamanto' ti so'bravi, 
‘dehi me tarn' ti vuUe hi ‘ganha pabbajja tarn' iti. 
Mantatihi ]^b<yUva so uggat^ti PHahoMayarp; 
‘ek&yano ayatp maggo' itipacchS latp aggahi. 

( Bxtddhassa vi/ya goiiikbhAroghosatUi nom viy&karum 
'Buddhaghosa U, so sobhi' Buddho viya mabitale. 
Tattha Ssnodayam ndma katvd pakaranatp tada 
Dhammasahganiydkdsi kaccharn Atthas&liniijx. 
ParittaKhahathaA c’eoa hStum drabhi buddfiimd, 
tarn distd Revato thero idarn vacaruttn cdmtvi: 

‘ PislimaUarpidhdfutani, n'aithi affhakathd idha, 
tathacariyavSdd oa bhirmar&pd na vijjare. 
SxhalaUhakaihd suddhd, Mahindena matimatd 
SangUittayarp druPtam Samm&satnhuddhadesilarn 
SSripsMadi^ttaA ea ktUhSmaggatn samekkhiya 
katd Sihalabhdsdya SihaUsu pavattati. 

Tarn tattha ganlva sutvd tuam AfSgadhdtutrfi niruUiya 
parivattehi, sa holi sabbalokMldvaha.' 

Bvarp vutto pasanno so nikkhamitoi tato imarp 
dipam dgd imass'eva raAAo kdle mabSmrati. 
Mahdvih&rairp sampatto vihSrarp sabbasSdhunatp 
MahSpadhdnaghararp gantvd Sarpghapdiassa santikS 
Sihalatthakatharp sutvd theravadaH ca sabbaso 
'Dhammassdtnissa eso va adhippdyo' li nicchiya 
Tattha satpgham samdnetvd 'kSturp afthakatharp mama 
potthake detha sabbe' ti aha, vimarpsitum sa tarn 
Sarpgho gSthSdvayarp tassa ddsi: ‘sSmatihiyarp tava 
sttha dassehi, torp disvd sabbe derrriti potthake.’ 
Pitakattayarp etth’eva saddhirp affhakathaya so 
Visuddhitnaggarp ndmakd aamgaheioS samdsato. 

Tato satpghatp samuhetvd Sarnbuddhamatakovidaip 
Mahdbodhisamipatphi so tarn vdceturp drabhi. 

Devatd tassa nepuAhatp pakdseturp mahSjane 
chddesuip potthakarp, so pi dvaUikkhatturp pi tarn akS. 
Vdeeturp tatiyevdre potthake samuddha^e 
potthahadvayam aAAarp pi sanfhapesurp tahim maru. 
VOeayimsu tadA bhikJcM potthakattayarp ekaio-, 
ganihato atthato x)dpi piMrdparavasetta vi 
Theravddehi pdlihi pddehi vyai^anehi oa 
aAAathattarp ahu n’eva poUhakesu piKsupi. 

Atha uggh^yi sarpgho tutthahaffho vieesato 
'nissarpsayarp sa Metteyyo' «<» vatsApunctpjnmam 
saddhirp afthakathSyddd potthake Pifakattaye, 
OanthAkare vasanto so vihdre dUrasarpkare 


Bo-tree (in 
and ‘^kald". 
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who had achieved the knowledge of the three “ Vedas", and 
possessed great aptitude in attaining acquirements, inde¬ 
fatigable as a schismatic disputant, and himself a schismatic 
wanderer over Jambudipa, established himself in the character 
of a disputant, in a certain vihSja, and was in the habit of 
repeating by night the views of Patafijah, perfect in all their 
component parts, and sustained throughout in the same lofty 
strain. A certain Mahftthera, Revata, becoming acquainted 
with him there and (saying to himself), “ This individual is a 
person of profound knowledge; it will be worthy (of me) to 
convert him,” enquired, “who is this who is braying like an 
ass?” (The Brahinana) replied to him, “Thou canst define, 
then, the meaning conveyed in the bray of 8issea.” On (the 
thera) rejoining, “I can define it”, he (the Brahmana) exhibited 
the extent of the knowledge he possessed. (The thera) 
criticized each of his propositions and pointed out in what 
respect they were fallacious. He who had been thus refuted, 
said, “well, then, descend to thy ovti creed”; and he pro¬ 
pounded to him a passage from the Abhidhamma Pitaka. 
He (the Brahmana) could not divine the signification of that 
(passage); and enquired, “whose manto is this ?” “It is the 
Buddha’s manto.” On his ex;clainiing, “Impart it to me ” (the 
thera) replied, “Enter the sacerdotal order.” He who was 
desirous of acquiring the knowledge of the Pitukattaya, 
subsequently coming to this conviction; “This is the sole road 
(to salvation)’ ’, became a convert to that faith- As he was as 
profound in his (ghoso) eloquence as the Buddha himself, they 
conferred on him the appellation of Buddhaghosa (the voice of 
the Buddha); and throughout the world he became as renown¬ 
ed as the Buddha. Having there (in Jambudipa) composed an 
original work called ^'J^arj^odayam" he, at the same time, wrote 
the chapter 'called Atthasalini on the Dhammasangani (one of 
the commentaries on the Abhidhammo). Revata thera then 
observing that he was desirous of undertaking the compilation 
of -a '‘‘‘Paritta-aUluihjXhd" (a general commentary on the 
PilakcMaya), thus addressed him; “The text alone (of tJie 
PitakaMaya) has been preserved in this land; the Attbakathd 
are not extant here; nor is there any version to be found of 
the texts of the different schools of thought. The Sinhalese 
Atthakath& are genuine. They were composed in the 


ParivatUai tabbSL. pi Sihalaffbakathd (add 
aabbeaam mulabhdadya M&gouihdya 
SaOdnam tabbabhdadnarn sd ahoai hitavahd, 
theriydeariyS aabbe PdUtp viya tarn agg^urn. 
Atha kaUabbaJeieceau gaUau pariniffMtim 
vanditurn bo Mahdbodhim Jamlmdipatn upSgami.'’ 
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S inha lese language by the inspired and profoundly wise 
Mahindo, who had. previously consulted the discourse of the 
Buddha, authenticated at the three convocations, and the 
dissertations and arguments of Sariputta and others, and 
they are extant among the Sinhalese. Repairing thither, 
and studying the same, translate (them) according to the 
rules of the grammar of the Magadhas. It will be an act 
conducive to the welfare of the whole world.” Having been 
thus advised, this eminently wise personage rejoicing therein, 
departed from thence, and visited this island in the reign of 
this monarch (Mahanfima). On reaching the Mahavihara (at 
AnurSdhapura) he entered the Mahapadhana Hall, the most 
splendid of the apartments in the vihara, and listened to the 
Sinhalese Atthakatha, and the Therav^a, from the beginning 
to the end, propounded by the thera Sahghapala; and became 
thoroughly convinced that they conveyed the true meaning 
of the doctrines of the Lord of Dhamma. Thereupon paying 
reverential respect to the priesthood, he thus petitioned: 
“I am desirous of translating the AUhakathd; give me access 
to all your books.” The priesthood for the purpose of testing 
his qualifications gave only two gathds saying: “Hence prove 
'thy qualification; having satisfied ourselves on this point, 
we will then let thee have all our books.” From these (taking 
these gaihds for his text), and consulting the Pitakaitaya, 
together with the Atthakatha and condensing them into an 
abridged form, he composed the commentarv called the 
‘ ‘ Visuddhimaggam ’ ’. Thereupon having assembled the priest¬ 
hood who had acquired a thorough knowledge of the doctrines 
of the Buddha, at the Bo-tree, he commenced to read out 
(the work he had composed). The gods in order that they 
might make his (Buddhaghosa’s) gifts of wisdom celebrated 
among men, rendered that book invisible. He however, for 
a second and third time, recomposed it. When he was in the 
act of producing his book for the third time, for the purpose 
of propounding it, the devatds restored the other two copies 
also. The (assembled) priests then read out the three books 
simultaneously. In those three versions, neither in a meaning 
nor in a single misplacement by transposition, nay even in 
the thera controversies, and in the text (of the Pitakaitaya), 
was there in the measure of a verse, or in the letter of a word, 
the slightest variation. Thereupon the priesthood rejoicing, 
again and again fervently shouted forth, saying, “Most 
assuredly this is Metteyyo (Buddho) himself”; and made over 
to him the books in which the Pi^kattaya were recorded, 
together with the Atthakatha. Taking up his residence in 
the secluded GanthakSra vihara at Anurftdhapura, he trans- 
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lated, according to the grammatical rules of MagadhI, which 
is the root of all languages, the whole of the Sinhalese 
AitkakatJid (into P&li). This proved an achievement of the 
utmost consequence to all languages spoken by the human 
race. All the Theras and Acariyas held this compilation in 
the same estimation as the text (of the Pitakattaya). There¬ 
after, the objects of his mission having been fulfilled, he 
returned to Jambudipa to worship at the Bo-tree (at Univelfi 
in Magadha).’ 

The supplementary chapters of the Mahdvamsa containing ’ 
an accoimt of Buddhaghosa were written by Dhammakitti 
in the thirteenth century and several centuries after Buddha- 
ghosa’s time. He must have had a definite tradition to guide 
him. He might have availed himself, as the late Proiessor 
Rhys Davids suggests, of ‘ the tradition as preserved at the 
Great Minster in Anuradhapufa in written documents now 
no longer extant*. The whole account hero given in the 
Culavamsa bears the impress of truth on it. Dhammakitti 
states the following facts, each of which gives rise to a problem 
for research: (1) the contemporaneity of Buddhaghoea’s 
visit to Ceylon and stay there during the reign of Mah&n&ma 
who became the king of the island in the Mth century; (2) 
his birth and early education in a Brahmin family of 
Bodhgaya; (3) his proficiency in the Vedic and BrahmanicaJ 
sciences and arts, particularly in the system of Patafijali; 
(4) his subsequent wanderings in India as a disputant; 
(6) his defeat in a philosophical controversy at the hands of 
the Buddhist Thera called Revata who was evidently the 
head of a Buddhist monastery somewhere in India; (6) the 
writing of a treatise by the name of ^diwdaya, a commentary 
on the Dhmnmasangani named AtthasaXinl, and a Paritta- 
commentary meaning either a commentary on the Parittas 
or a concise commentary on the Pitakas; (7) his stay at the 
Mah&vih&ra of Anur&dhapura when the Venerable Sanghap&la 
was its acknowledged head; (8) his intimate acquaintance 
with the three Pitakas; (9) the writing of the Visuddhimagya 
as a monumental work of exposition by wav of interpreting 
two verses from the Samyutta Nikdya; Mid (10) the translation 
made by him of all the Pitaka commentaries from the 
Sinhalese into M&gadhi meaning Pali. 

The Burmese tradition as recorded by Bishop Bigandet 
also points to the beginning of the fifth century as the time 
when Buddhaghosa visited the shores of the Martaban. 
Thus writes the Bishop in his Life or Legend of Ouvdama*: 


^ Capt. T. Rogers, Buddhsgboea’s PotcMm,. p. zvi, fii. i. 
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‘It is perhaps as well to mention here an epoch which has 
been at all times famous in the history of Buddhism in 
Burma. I allude to the voyage which a religious ^ of Thaion, 
named Budhaghosa (Buddhaghosa), made to Ceylon, in the 
year of religion 943—400 A-C- The object of this voyage 
was to procure a copy of the scriptures. He succeeded in his 
undertaking. He made use of the Burmese or rather Talaing 
characters, in transcribing the manuscripts which were written 
with the characters of Magatha. The Burmans lay much 
stress upon that voyage, and always carefully note down the 
year it took place. Bi fact, it is to Budhaghosa (Buddha¬ 
ghosa) that the people living on the shores of the Gulf of 
Martaban owe the possession of the Buddhist scriptures. 
From Thaton, the collection made by Budhaghosa (Buddha¬ 
ghosa) was transferred to Pagan, six hundred and fifty years 
after it had been im^rted from Ceylon.’ 

Dhammakitti’s nuddhaghosa who stayed at the Maha- 
vih&ra during the reign of Mah&nama was Buddhaghosa, the 
author of the VisvMhimagga. He was not certainly the 
author of the commentiaries on all the texts of the three 
Pitakas. There was no valid reason for representing' him 
indiscriminately as the author of all the commentaries. 
There were other capable men of South India and Ceylon to 
share the labours with him. The question is aptly raised if 
Buddhaghosa, the author of the VuvddMmagga, was also the 
author of the Vhuiya cmnmentary called Samantapdsadikd 
as well as the author of the PaTamaJtthagotxka which is a 
serial commentary on the Khvddakapdtha, Dhammapada, 
Sutta-nipdta and Jataka. 

The name of the monastery in India where Buddhaghosa 
met the Thera Revata is not mentioned, nor does the name 
of this Thera find mention in any of the personal references in 
Buddhaghosa’s writings. From these references, it is clear 
that Buddhaghosa had resided at K&flcipura and other 
places in South India before he went across to Ceylon. The 
Mayura Suttapattana, a mart for cotton fabric, is another 
important place in South India where he resided. • 

The statement that the canonical texts alone were brought 
there while there were no commentaries there in existence 
{PdlimatUtm idhdnitam n'atthi at^kcUhd idha — Mahdvamsa, 
Tumour, p. 261) is too categorical to stand scrutiny, and 
it is contradicted by the statement that Buddhaghosa had 
written the AUhtxsdlinl as a commentary on the Dhamma- 
sangani before he went to Ceylon. How could he write it if 


* A ‘religious’ is ‘one bound by monastic vows’. 
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there were no previous commentaries to guide him in the 
matter ? The self-contradictory character of the account 
given by Dhammakitti is palpable from the wonderful story 
about the writing of the Visuddhimagga as the very first 
work of Buddhaghosa in Ceylon. 

It is said that the Theras of Mahavihara had tested 
Buddhaghosa’s capacity by giving him two stanzas (from the 
Sarjfiyutta Nikdya) to explain without allowing him to consult 
the Sinhalese commentaries. This means that Buddhaghosa 
produced this great work without any help from the Sinhalese 
commentaries, and for the matter of that from any com¬ 
mentaries available in India at the time. But the internal 
evidence of the Vist/ddhimagga itself gives the lie direct to 
this statement. In the body of the work, Buddhaghosa has 
expressly cited the authority of the Atthakathd without naming 
it—the AnguUara-aUhakathd, Majjhima-atthakatJid, SamyvMa- 
atthakathd and Vinaya-aUhakathd^not to speak of the views 
of some individual teachers of Ceylon. Evidently, then, the 
story which was designed to magnify the glory of Buddhaghosa 
and his erudition was the product of an after-thought. 

There is nothing remarkable either in the Nigamanae 
appended to his works nor in their body to suggest Bodhgay& 
as his birthplace. There are two references to PataJiputra ] 
in the Visiiddhimagga, from both of which it is clear that 
Buddhaghosa’s knowledge about it was not very definite. ' 

In the first reference,^ Buddhaghosa narra^ the story of 
Thera Visakha who, while trading in Pfitaliputra, was tempted 
to go to Tamraparni when he heard that the island was an 
ideal place which shone forth, being adorned with the rows of 
religious shrines, where there were ample spaces for sitting 
and lying, where the climate and residences, the people 
and doctrine were congenial, in short, it was easy to obtain 
everything there. After giving the charge of his wealth to his 
wife and sons he started from his house and came to the 
sea-shore where he lived for a month waiting for a ship. 
Here in the meantime he earned one thousand by eng6iging 
himself in a certain business, and thereafter reaoh^ the 
Mah&vih&ra in time. There he was ordained as a monk. 
In five years he learnt the two (Vinaya) mdtikds (Tables of 
Contents), and thereafter choosing a suitable object of 
meditation {kammat^na) went on staying at a monastery 
just for four months. 

Presumably the story was based upon a current traditicak 
or that found in the Sinhalese commentary consulted by him. 


* Viauddhimagffa, I, p, 313. 
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It was quite correct to say that a traveller from Pataliputra, 
bound for Ceylon, had to embark in a ship on the sea-shore. 
But, like the Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hien, he does not clearly 
mention the seaport, nor does he say how he reached there 
from Pataliputra. 

The second reference ^ goes to prove that to his knowledge, 
precisely as to that of the Theras of Ceylon, Pataliputra was 
situated on the sea-coast, as will be evident from the 
statement: sakala-Tambapannidipe adisvd: paratire Patcdi- 
putte hhavissatiti disvd. 

A corrective supplied by other monks to the above 
statement made by the Theras of Ceylon is that Pa^hputra 
was a far off place {Pdtaliputtam ndma dure bhante). 

According to Dhammakitti’s account, the AUhasdlinl 
preceded the Visuddhivwgga, while the introductory verses of 
the AUhasdlim, as wo now have it, clearly presuppose the 
text of the Visuddhimagga. 

The Thera Revata who is said to have been instrumental 
in converting Buddhaghosa to Buddhism is nowhere referred , 
to in Buddhaghosa’s works. On the other hand, he gracefully 
introduces to us the Most Venerable Jotipala who resided 
previously with him in Kaflcipura and other places in South 
India and subsequently also in the Mah&vihfixa of Ceylon. 

He refers in the same loving terms to the Most Venerable 
Buddhamitta who resided with him, previous to his going to 
Ceylon, at the Mayurasuttapattana. 

But there is nothing as yet in Buddhaghosa’s personal 
reference to contradict the tradition that he stayed on in 
Ceylon and returned to India after finishing the works he 
undertook to write there. The two references cited above 
confirm this, since in both he does not omit to use the phrase, 
pubbe vasantena, which is indicative of his previous stay in 
certain places in South India. His subsequent sojourn in 
Ceylon is clearly indicated also by the clause, vara-Tamba- 
pctn/nuUpeMahdvihdramhi vasanakdle pi, meaning ‘ also during 
(our) stay at the Mahavih&ra in the great island of 
Tambapanni’. 

The part of the traditional account speaking of his birth 
in a Brahmin family of India as well as of his earlier 
Brahmanical education, proficiency in the Vedic learning and 
the system of Patafijali may be taken for granted. So far as 
the history of Buddhism in India is concerned, all the great 
exponents of the faith and the system of thought, whether 
Moggaliputta Tissa, Nfigasena or A^vagho^a, whether Nagar- 




* VituddMmagga, 11, p. 403. 
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juna, Dinii&ga or Dharmakirtti, were all bom in Brahmin 
families and won over from Brahmanism. 

The part of the account associating Buddhaghosa with 
the Most Venerable Sahghapala, the then leading Thera of the 
Mahavihara, is amply corroborated by Buddhaghosa’s own 
Nigamana to the Vutiddhimagga. The same remark holds 
true also of the tradition regarding the great task achieved by 
Buddhaghosa in presenting the Sinhalese commentaries in 
Pali which is the language of the TheravSda Canon. The 
fact of his intimate knowledge of the Pali canonical texts can¬ 
not be challenged. 

The Cvlavamsa tradition is very definite about 
Buddhaghosa’s stay in Ceylon in the time of king Mahanftma 
who had reigned either for twenty or twenty-two or twelve 
years.i There is no epigraphic evidence found as yet to 
establish this synchronism. But the time indicated is very 
likely the time of Buddhaghosa’s visit to Ceylon. 

The primary importance of the Culavarrvsa account, the 
legend or Buddhaghosa in the Buddhagho$upj>atti and other 
traditions lies in the interesting points of enquiry which they 
suggest. The salient points that need orientation sure as 
foDows: 

Buddhaghosa’s age, early life and education, wanderings 
• and conversion to Buddhism, career as a Buddhist teacher in 
South India and Ceylon, last days, personality, works and their 
chronology, predecessors and ' contemporaries, successors, 
historical information, mastery over language, litejrary style, 
method of exposition, indebtedness and originality, inter¬ 
pretation of Buddhism, Uterary and scientific contributions, 
and contributions to thought. 


* Oi^amrnta {P.T£. tr.). Ft. II, Intro., xi. 
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PERSONAL HISTORY 

With the personal history of Buddhaghosa are bound 
up questions oi his age, early life and education, wanderings 
and conversion to Buddhism, subsequent career in India, 
career in Ceylon, last days and personality. We cannot 
therefore do full justice to that history without dealing with 
these topics one by one. 

1. Age: The question which arises at the very outset is 
concerned with the age in which Buddhaghosa, the author of 
the Visuddhimagga, had flourished. We have seen that the 
Mahdmmsa-supplement written by Dhammakitti in the 
thirteenth century refers Buddhaghosa’s career in Ceylon to 
the reign of Mah5n&ma (A.D. 409—431 or 409—421). The . 
Most Venerable Sahghapfila, a saintly Thera of great repute, 
was then the head of the MahS,vin&ra at Anur&dhapura. 
It was after taking his consent that Buddhaghosa began to 
write the Visvddhimagga, his first and famous work in Ceylon. 
Buddhadatta, as ably pointed out by Rev. A. P.Buddhadatta,^ 
refers almost in terms to Sanghap&la in the same verses 
forming the epilogue to his Vinaya manual called Uttara- 
vinicchaya : 

^ Bhadanta-Sanghapdlassa sucisaUekhawUino, 
VinaydcdrayvMassa yuttassa patipaUiyam. 
Khanti-8orac4Mtnettadi-gu7mhhusitaceiaso, 
ajjhesanarri gaheivdva karontena imam mayd' * 

{Buddhaghosa) 


‘ Kluinti-soracca-sosilya-bitddhi'Saddhd-dayddayo 
patiUhitd gwm yasmim ratandn'iva sdgare 
Vinaydcdra^tena tena sakkacca sddararn 
ydcito Sanghapdlena therena thiracetasd 
sucira^itikdmena Vinayassa mahesino' ® 

{Buddhadatta) 

Looking deeper into the two descriptions which are in 
language and substance almost the same, we cannot fail to 


* Univerrity of Ceylon Review, Vol. IH, No. 1, April, 194®, p. 40. 

* Vieuddhimayga, 11, pp. 111-2. 

* BuddhadaUa'a Mantuda, edited by Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta, Vol. I, 

p. xvi; Vol. II, p. 303. . .. 
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notice that in the case of Buddhaghosa the reference attaches 
a greater amount of personal dignity to Sahghapala who 
figures as the common factor. In his case the person 
referred to is the acknowledged head of the Mahavihara to 
fulfil whose behest he undertook to produce his masterly 
treatise. In the case of Buddlxadatta, on the contrary, the 
reference is to an equal in rank who ‘ courteously and lovingly’ 
{sakkacca sddaram) asked him to write the Vinaya manual. 
If this common reference be used os a sound basis of con¬ 
temporaneity of the two PftJi scholiasts and writers, Buddha- 
datta will have to be regarded as the elder contemporary. 
Apart firom this there is no other direct evidence as yet to 
connect them chronologically. In later Buddhist historical 
traditions either Buddhadatta or Buddhaghosa is described 
as the younger man of the two, but they are certainly 
represented as contemporaries. The former is known as a 
native of Uragapura (Uraiyur) near Trichinopoli. Ho himself 
speaks patriotically of the kingdom of Cola and associates his 
literary activity with the reign of the Accuta king Accuta- 
Vikkanta or Accuta-Vikkama of the Kalabbha (KaJabhra) or 
Kalamba (Kadamba) family. As for his residence, he refers 
us to a grand monastery built by Venhudfisa (Vi?nud&8a) or 
Kanhad&sa (IC^naddsa) in the Kaveripattana on the bank of 
the river Kaverl. The Kaveripattena, otherwise called 
Mangala Bhutamangala, is identified with Puhar, Pukar or 
Ka.veripaddanam at the moutb of the KS-veri, while Mangala 
Bhutamangala is identified with the village of Pallivritta 
Bhutamahgalam on the banks of the Vennfix, a branch of the 
Kaveri. King Acyuta Acyutavikranta or Acyutavikrama 
remains unidentifi^ till now'. The woU-known Pallava king 
Simhavi^nu is said to have defeated the Kalabhra chiefs in the 
last quarter of the sixth century, while the Kalabhras appeared 
to have ruled the Cola country in earlier times. The Kalambas 
(Kadambas) as a ruling people are known to have established 
their suzerainty in KanAra and Western Mysore firom the third 
.to .the sixth century, and subsequently in Vijayanagar, 
maintaining the tradition of the Aqyuta B&yas. Whether of 
the KaJabhra or Kadamba family, certain it is that Buddha- 
datta’s contemporary king Acyuta Aoyutavikrftnta reigned in 
the kingdom of Cola previous to the establishment of the 
Pallava rule there by Simhavi?nu towards the close of the 
sixth century. The Skanda Purdim preserves the traditum 
of an unnamed ancient prosperous king of Cola during whose 
reign flourished a pious Vai§nava saint called Vi^c^ud&sa 
who successfully stood against the performanoe of the costly 
Brahnaanical sacrifices involving the slaughter of animals. 
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KaiScipura (Conjeeveram on the lower Peiinar below the cit^ 
of Madras) is mentioned as the then capital of Cola. The 
importance of Kaflcipura as the chief town in the country of 
Cola is equally testified to by Buddhaghosa. But uiuor- 
timately the most celebrated Pali commentator does not 
mention the name of any contemporary king of either India 
or Ceylon. In the epilogue to the Vinaya commentary called 
Samaniapdsddikd, its author definitely states that he began 
to write this work in the 20th year and completed it just at 
the commencement of the 21st year of the reign of a con¬ 
temporary king of Ceylon bearing the distinctive epithets of 
Siri-ku(^4a, Siri-pMa and Siri-nivMa. There is no valid ground 
to identify him with Mahan&ma. The claim is made for king 
Kitti-Siri-Meghavanna (A.D. 334^362) who was a contem¬ 
porary of Samudragupta. Thus, even if the author of the 
Visuadhimagga and tliat of the Vinaya commentary be one 
and the same person, the ago of Buddhaghosa remains 
problematical imtU, perchance, the contemporary kings be 
satisfactorily identified on either side. Let us see if the point 
can be decided on other groimds. 

We may ask—Is the reign of Mahinama (A.D. 409-431) 
an improbable age for Buddhaghosa’s literary career in 
Ceylon ? Fa-Hien is generally regarded as the earlier Chinese 
pilgrim who visited India and Ceylon during the reign of 
Candragupta II, the son and successor of Samudragupta 
whose contemporary was king Kitti-Siri-Meghavanna' of 
Ceylon. It was during their reign that the Mahabodhi 
SahghSr&ma was erected at Bodhgay& for the residence of the 
moidss from Ceylon. It was during the reign of the latter 
that the famous Tooth-rehc of the Buddha is said to have 
been taken from Dantapura in Kalihga to Ceylon where it is 
being honoured till the present time. The later Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsang noticed the Mah&bodhi Sahgharama at 
Bodhgayfi of which the foundation survives to this day. 
Fa-Hien noticed three monasteries there at the time of his 
visit but says nothing particularly. It cannot be inferred 
from his account that the three monasteries then in existence 
included the great monastery erected by Meghavanna speci¬ 
fically for the monks from Ceylon. While in Ceylon, Fa-Hien 
witnessed during his stay for two years how every year a 
grand procession led by the reigning king was organized at 
the Abhayagiri Vihara in honour of the Tooth-relic,—^an 
event which was not possible before Meghavama’s time. He 
also knew about an eloquent Buddhist preacher from India 
who was hailed with joy in the island, and he himself was 
present when the Indian preacher delivered a discourse 
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exhorting his audience to do meritorious deeds and based it 
upon the wanderings of the Buddha’s bowl until the advent 
of the Future Bud^a Maitreya. The contemporary head of 
the Abhayagiri was a Sramana called Dhammakitti {Ta-mo- 
kui-ti). The contemporary head of the Mahavihara who was 
venerated as an Arahant but whose name is not mentioned, 
died then and was given a grand funeral. 

The powerful Buddliist preacher from ineba was not 
certainly Buddhaghosa, the author of the Visnddhimagga, 
nor the author of the Vinaya commerUary, but some other 
person. Buddhaghosa in his Visvddhimagga records the 
tradition of an earlier Indian visitor who was a trader from 
Pataliputta and was ordained as a monk in Ceylon where 
after finishing the ^tudy of the two Vinaya mdtikds (i.e. 
Patimokkhas) he took to the life of meditation, making it a 
point not to stay at a monastei’y for more than four months. 
There is no further account of his religious career. 

The Dljpavamsa which is the earlier of the two Pali 
• chronicles of Ceylon is quoted by name in the general 
introductions to the KcdhdvaUhu AUhakathd ^ and the 
Samanta-pdsddikd.^ An earlier AUhakathd Mahdvamsa is 
presupposed by them instead of Mahfinama’s Mahdvarfisa. 
Both the chronicles close their account with the reign of king 
Mahasena, the father and predecessor of king KLitti-Siri- 
MeghavanM (A.D. 334-62) who caused the Mahabodhi 
Sahgharama to be erected at Bodhgaya during the reign of 
Samudragupta and was therefore a great contemporary of 
the latter. 

The age of Buddhaghosa caimot, in the absence of the 
name of a contemporary king, whether of India or of Ceylon, 
be fixed later than the reign of Mahanama until it can be 
proved that the Dipavarjfisa account was finally closed. It 
must have been clos^ indeed prior to the reign of Bhatusena 
(A.D. 460-78) who made endowments for its wide popularity. 

None of the kings of India and Ceylon who are inci¬ 
dentally mentioned in the Visuddhimagga and other works of 
Buddhaghosa, can be referred to a period Later than the ^ 
third century A.D. In the Kathdvatthu AUhakathd Buddha¬ 
ghosa introduces the earlier eighteen Buddhist sects and 
many later sects in such a manner as to leave no room for 
doubt that they were all existing in his time: aeyyaihd pi 
etarahi, ‘just as now’. The later sects comprise the Andhak^ 
with the Pubbaseliyas, Aparaseliyas, K&jagirikas wd 

* JJP.T^., 1889, p. 3; B. C. Law, TK6 Dtbatee Co mm mhv y (PJTJS.), p. 8. 

- • P.TJS^ I, 74, 75. 
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Siddhatthikas as their subdivisions, the Hemavatikas, the 
Uttaripathakas, and the VetuUakas, whose main doctrine is 
aptly described as mahdsunnatdvdda moaning the dunyavdda 
doctrine of the great void. 

These sects find mention in the Indian inscriptions which 
are all pre-Gupta in date. They are conspicuous by their 
absence in the Gupta and other later inscriptions. 

It is certain that the Vinaya com?nentary, Samanta- 
pdsddikd, was written prior to A.D. 489 which is the date of 
its Chinese translation. The work in the main is the same 
as it was before the Chinese translator. The epilogue to the 
Vinaya commenlary distinctly alludes to a troublesome time 
through which the country had passed and sets forth the 
diffidence in the author’s mind as to having better times 
ahead. Thu.s it shows how eager was the author to finish 
Ilia work quickly. No such feelings are expressed by the 
great commentator Buddhaghosa. 

Mahan&ma’s Oreat Chronicle speaks of the parivena 
SanghapAla which was in existence in the time of king 
Gothfibhaya Meghavanna (A.D. 302-15), father of Jethatissa 
and Mahasena, and that in a very important historical coimec- 
tion. It inevitably led to the circumstances in which the 
continued rivalry between the two viharas in Anur&dhapura 
' resulted in the Abhayagiri becoming a centre of heresy and 
heterodoxy, particularly a ground of great advantage and 
attraction to the Vaitulyakas from the Cola coimtry on the 
Indian shore. The Vetullavada got a definite footing in the 
island even prior to the reign of Voh&ratissa. The Samanta- 
pdsddiJcd records the tradition of king Bhatika or Bhati- 
kAbhaya (A.D. 38-66) who tried to settle a dispute on a 
Vinaya issue which arose between the partisans of the two 
rival viharas through his personal intervention. The 
Mahatamsa accoxmt lays bare the fact that with their growing 
power the Vaitulyakas endangered the position of TheravAda 
and became thus a cause of terror to the monks of the 
Mah&vihAra who, to get rid of them, caused them to be driven 
out of the island by king Gothabhaya Meghavanna. To 
make good their cause a powerful Colian monk, Sahghamitta, 
came to the island. Ho is said to have been an expert in 
charms and the like. He came in as a capable disputant and 
defeated in argument the monks of the MahAvihAra at Thupa- 
rAma. The spokesman of the congregation of Ceylon monks 
was the Thera Gothabhaya, a namesake and maternal uncle 
of the reigning l^g and a Thera from the parivepa of 
Sanghapala, which was probably one of the component 
buildings of the MahAvihAra. The • defeat of the Thera 
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Gothabhaya in argument enabled the Mahilyana priest to 
become a favourite of the king. 

Now, the memories of this important controversy seem 
to be very fresh in the commentaries of the great exegetist 
Buddhaghosa and the commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka. 
One may seek indeed to find in Sahghapala of Gothabhaya’s • 
time the personal identity of the Most Venerable Sahghapala, 
the head of the Mahavihara, who figures as a common personal 
factor to Buddbadatta and. Buddhaghosa. But there is no 
positive evidence as yet to establish tliis identity as a fact. 

To my mind, the ago of the great Buddliaghosa as 
suggested in the 3Iahdvavisa supplement may not have been ' 
exactly what it was, but it takes us undoubtedly very near to 
it. If the upper limit of this age as claimed be not earlier 
than the reign of Gothabhaya Meghavanna, its lower limit may 
equally be claimed as not later tlian the reign of Mah&nama 
who stends as a contemporary of Kumaragupta of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty. 

2. Early life and educaiion: The part of the tradition 
representing Buddhaghosa as a person bom in a Brahmin 
family and brought up in the Brahmanical tradition may be 
treat^ as quite authentic. It is also certain that he was an 
Indian who went to Ceylon from the coimtry of Cola in South 
India when KSheipura was its capital. It is not unlikely 
that he belonged to Northern India, and particularly to that 
portion of Northern India which is known to the Buddhists as 
the Middle Country (Majjhimadesa). We have seen that he 
had no direct knowledge of Pataliputra. It was only by 
hearsay that he was aware of the fact that a person intending 
to go to Ceylon might undertake a sea-voyage for which he 
had to come fiirst to a seaport and wait for the ship. But he 
was unaware of the name of this port; What is most ludicrous 
in the account of Visakha’s voyage to Ceylon is that P&^aU- 
putra itself is placed on the sea-shore. His description of the 
^-tree (Aflvattha) of the Buddha Sakyamuni is legendary 
and supernatural. Such a description of the tree is imexpected 
of a man bora in the vicinity of the Bo-terrace. As i^ards 
the Middle Country, he incidentally observes that with the 
people of this part of the Aryavartta the meat of the peafowl 
and such like birds was a delicacy. His comment on the 
seven sacred rivers mentioned in the Vaiihupama Sntta is 
rather very meagre. He has virtuaUy nothing to say about the 
location of the BMiukS., Adhikakk^, BMiumatl and Sarassatl. 
Elsewhere he points out that the Sundarik& was a river in 
Kosala. The Payfigft was known to him as a bathing ghat of 
the Ganges, whereas in point of fact it was the confluence of 
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the Gahga and the Yamuna. As regards the Gaya, he tells 
us that it meant a bathing place erected in the Mandalavapi 
{MandalavdpisantMna-titthameva). The word Phaggu (Sk. 
Phalgu) which is known in Indian literature as the name o^the 
river of Gaya is taken by him to be the name of the asterism 
* of Phalguna {Phx)ggu7uinakkhaUarMva). He adds by way of a 
further explanation that the significance of the name of 
Phaggu lay in the fact that the ^people came there for bathing 
preferably under the constellation of UttaraphalgunI in the 
month of Phftlguna. He rightly suggesta that a special 
emphasis was laid on Qayd for the reason that it passed as the 
best of the tirthas of the time {loke Qayd sa^mattard). It is 
very strange indeed that he has nothing to say on the import¬ 
ance of the river of GayS,. Elsewhere he correctly points out 
that the SundarikS was a river in Kosala. But the repre¬ 
sentation of Gaya as a tank (Gaya-pokkharanI) instead of a 
river is unexpected from an inhabitant of Gayft. The associa¬ 
tion of the hot springs with Mt. Vebhara which is one of the five 
hills of Rajagaha is interesting. But this is done in connection 
with the name of Tapoda which in itself is suggestive of hot 
springs, and the information supplied might be a traditional 
one. The traditional character of certain historical facts 
recorded is patent in many instances. It is said, for instance, 
in the Vimya commentary that, according to the Andhaka 
Atthakatha, the Magadhandli ^ which was a standard measure 
was equal to 12 J ped^, while according to the Maha-at'thakath& 
of Ceylon, the ridli usually in xise in Ceylon was larger than 
that of Damila (i)r&vida), the ^ala ndli being equal to 1J 
nalis of Magadha. The only fact of the personal history of 
the author of this commentary to be derived from this is that 
he drew his information from the two earlier authorities. It 
is evident therefore that the information was not supplied 
from his personal knowledge. 

The tradition of king Sfttavahana (variant, Setavahana) 
lingers in the Surnongcmvildsinl,* while the Vinaya com¬ 
mentary incidentally refers to the Rudradamaka and similar 
coins rather in their debased forms.® Both the allusions go 
to connect their authors with the Western India and the 
Narmada and Godavari regions at the western end of the 
Vindhya range. The great Buddhaghosa locates the Vattaniya 
hermitage in the Vindhya region and preserves the tradition 
of a miracle performed there by the Thera Assagutta 
mentioned in the introductory part of the Milinda. The 


* SamatUapasSdikS, in, 702. * Vol. I, p'. 303. 

* SamarUap&tadika (Sinhalese E!d.), I, p. 172. 
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probability of Assagutta being the same person as A^vaghosa, 
the author of the Bvddhacarita and SauTidararumda kdvyas, 
cannot altogether be denied. A^vaghosa’s predilection for the 
Vindhya region is manifest in his location of the SSnkhya 
school of Ar&da there,^ instead of in the neighbourhood of 
Rajagrha. There are a few doctrinal points common to the 
writings of A4vagho§a and Buddlisighosa, from which it may 
be inferred that either the latter was acquainted with the 
views of the former or that they had derivea those views from 
a common source. 

The Culavamsa tradition of the wanderings of Buddha- 
ghosa previous to his conversion to Buddhism may also bo 
taken to have a foundation in fact. The Thera Eevata who 
is said to have defeated him in argument and converted him 
to the Buddhist faith finds no mention in his works. Unfor¬ 
tunately even the name of the monastery of Revata and the 
part of India where it was situated are not mentioned in 
the Culavamsa. But the personal references in Buddhaghosa’s 
works leave no room for doubt that he had moved about 
from the Western India and Virdhya region towards further 
south until he found himself ultimately in the island of Ceylon. 

It was in the oaves of the Western India and Vindhya 
region and along the banks of the God&varl and the Kr^na 
that the various Buddhist sects and schools of thought estab¬ 
lished themselves. The Amar&vatl, Jagayyapeta and 
Nagarjunikonda on the banks of the Kr?na were particularly 
the three strongholds of the Andhaka sect with the Pubba- 
sehyas, A^araseli^as, Rajagirikas and Siddhatthikas as their 
four main subdivisions. 

While commenting on atthidhopana, which occurs in the 
Digha fist of games and sports, Buddhaghosa speaks of the 
barbarous custom of washing the bones of the de^ which was 
prevalent in the countries of South India.* 

Dhammakitti’s account of Buddhaghosa’s proficiency in 
the Vedas and in other branches of BrShmanic^ learning is 
substantially correct. 

Buddhaghosa in his Stmangalavildsim makes mention of 
the four Vedas, viz. Irubbedamgveda), YajubbedaiYajurveda), 
Sdmaveda, and AthabbanoiY^a.* He also shows his acquaint¬ 
ance with the details of Vedio sacrifices. He says that 
yiUha is called the great sacrifice {mahdydga) &nd^htUa is 
hospitality offered to the persons attending the sacrifice. He 
speaks of aggihoma* which, he adds, derives its name from 


* SumaAaaiovUStiid, I, p. 84. 

* Ibid., I. p. #3. 


. ^ Buddhacarila, Canto 7, v. 54. 

• Ibid., I, p. 247, 
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the fact that it is performed by burning sacrificial things in 
fire produced by wood. According to him, dabbihoma is a 
kind of aggikoma and is so called because this sacrifice is 
performed by putting husks into the fire by means of a wooden 
spoon. He says that ka'm is red powder which adheres to the 
grain of rice under the husk. Tandula includes sali-rice and 
other grasses. Sappi is go-sappi, (cow-ghee), etc. Tekt is 
sesamum oil, etc. The mukha homa is spoken of as a kind of 
sacrifice in which the mustard seeds, etc., are thrown in the 
fire by taking them in the mouth. The lohita-homa is 
described as a kind of sacrifice. 

The tradition speaking of his familiarity with the system 
of PatafljaU (Pataftjali-mata) meaning broadly the S&nikhya- 
Yoga doctrine is corroborated by his discuasion of the position 
of avijjd in Buddhism as compared with the Pakati (Prahrii) 
of the Pakativdda moaning the Sankhya pliilosophy.' The 
use of the analogy of andha-pangu (the purblind and the 
cripple) for illustrating the relation between ndma-rupa,^ too, 
testifies to his knowledge of the same system of Brahmanical 
thought. The employment of the term samvha in his com¬ 
mentaries * cannot but remind us of his indebtedness to the 
Yoga-sutra, III, 44, of Patafljali and VySsa’s comment 
thereon.* 

Similarly the distinction in meaning made by Buddha- 
ghosa between the term hetu as employed in Therav&da 
Buddhism and the same term as commonly understood in the 
sense of the major premise in syllo^tio reasoning bears 
evidence to his aoquaintanoerwith the Nyaya systeas.® 

Buddhaghosa’s indebtedness to Patafljali’s tradition in 
Brahmanical literature may be realized in another sphere, 
namely, the method and style of his writing. It must have 
been foUowmg the method and style of Patafljali’s Mdkdbhdsya 
that while commenting on a PiSli passage, expression or word, 
he has brought in his historical, geographical, scientific or 
similar knowledge to bear upon the subject. His prose style, 
too, is in many respects like that of Patafljali. He has 
occasionally cit^ in Pali the grammatical sutras of Pfinini. 
As for his indebtedness to the master grammarian Pflnini, 

* Viauddhima^ga, II, p. 62<S. * Ibid., p. 411. 

* AttivaadlirH, p. 61: SamiihaaaAkhSto pana tamayo antkeaam sahuppaOitu 
dipeti. SumaAffalavildsinl, I, p. 107 : pa(havikdyo pafhavuamuho vd. 

* Ayutasiddlta-vayabhedanugatah aanuho dravyam Ui PataAjalih. Also, 

SSm&nya-vUefa-aamuddyo'tra dravyatp, dvifto hi tanuhah pratyaatamita-bheda- 
vayavdnuyatah Airtrarp yCUham vanam iti. 

* Viauddhimagga, 11, p. 632: Pedifirid httu li StRau hi lake vacandvayavo hatG 
ti vuccati. Sdaane pana, ‘ye dhammd heluppabhavd'ti ddiau kdra^m ‘tayo 
kuaalahetu., tayo akuaalahctd' ti ddiau mulam hetu ti vuccati. Cf. Kathdvatthuppa 
kacoM-cCtlhakathd, J.P.T.a., 1889, pp. 163 foU., 168, 166-7, 181, 184, 198-9. 
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the reader may be referred to his explanation of the word, 
indriya, in the VisvMhimagga (pp. 491-92) where we read: 

Ko pana tiesarn indriyatiho ndmd ti ? IndaUrtgatiho 
indriyaUho indadesUattho indriyattho ; indaditlhatiho hidriyattho, 
indasilthattho indriyatpio; indajulthattho indriyaUho; so sahbo 
pi idha y^hdyogam yujjati . 

This explanation of the word, indriya, is evidently 
reminiscent of Panini’s Sutra, v. 2, 93: Indriyam indraUngayi 
indradrstarp indrajus^rn indradattam iti vd.^ 

Panini gives his sanction to the use of the word, dpatti, 
in the sense of prdpti. In this very sense the word, dpatti, is 
sought to be explained in the Samantapdsddikd. 

The masterly anatomical description of the thirty-two 
parts of the body given by him in the Visvddhimagga^ must 
be set down to his credit as a student of the science of medicine, 
if it were not based entirely upon the authority of the Sinhalese 
commentaries utilized by him. 

It may, however, be observed that he nowhere shows his 
knowledge of the Upani^ads. There is nowhere in his writings 
evidence of his acquaintance with the two great Sanskrit 
epics, the Mahabhdrata and the Rdmdyapa. In connection 
with his explanation of the word, akkhdnam, he speaks of the 
narration of the episodes of what he calls Bharata-yuddha 
and Sita-harana,® which is evidently a very incomplete 
description of the great events and hardly suggests the idea of 
a rwagnum opus like the Great Epic, ValmIkiY Rdmdya/na. 

3. Buddhistic career in South India: According to the 
Culavamsa account, Buddhaghosa acquired sufficient 
proficiency in the Three Pitalcas since his change of religion and 
ordination as a monk to be able to write a treatise by the name 
of i^dnodaya (‘The Awakening of Knowledge’) before going to 
Ceylon. It is said that he made it a supplement to the 
Dhammasangqni which is usually counted as the first Book of 
the P&li Abhidhamma Pitaka. It was when he began to write 
thereafter another work by the name of Atthasdlini which is a 
concise commentary (parittatthakathd) presumably on the 
DhammasangcCni *■ that he was advised and persuade to go to 

* Cf, JJP.T^., 1906-7. pp. 172-3. 

* P.TJS., I, pp. 240-265, I, pp. 363-363. Cf. ParomatOtajotiiS w ths 
Khuddaka-psiha, I, pp. 41-68; cf. Sammohavinodani (Sinhalese Ed.), pp. 40-63. 

* Suma1^aaIaviliaini, I, p. 84. 

* This seems to be the correct interpretation of the Cufavatjiaa veraes 
stating: 

TaUha Ssnodayatn nSma katv3 pakaranam tadd 

DhammaaaAaaniyS'kSti karydam so Atiheudlinitn. 

ParUtatihakatha^ e'etxt kdtum Srabhi buddhimd ... 

(Ed- Oaiger, P.TJ3., p. 18.) 
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Ceylon by his teacher Kevata who frankly said to him, ‘The 
Canonical Texts only are brought here, but no com¬ 
mentaries are available here; likewise tne works of the different 
schools of teachers do not exist’. 

It seems very likely that the text of the Sfdnxdaya, which 
was the only work written by the great Buddhaghosa in India, 
is still in Siam. If the information supplied by the Thera 
Dhammatilaka, the author of the modem Siamese edition of 
the Vistiddhimagga, be correct, the work contains fuUer 
details of Buddhaghosa’s life and scholarly career. 

It is evident from his personal references in the Nigamanas 
to his commentaries on the Majjhima, Samyvita and AngvUara 
Nikdyas that his career imm^iately before his mission to 
Ceylon was confined to the country of Cola or Damila 
(Dravida) in the Deccan. He resided at Kiftcipura and other 
places together with the Most Venerable Jotipfi.la at whose 
instance he undertook to write the two NiJcdya-commentaxies 
called the Sdratthappakdsini and Mandrathapuranl. The high 
compliment paid to him is worthy of a Thera who was 
venerated by Buddhaghosa as a teacher or preceptor. Among 
‘other places’, he mentions by name the Mayurasuttapattana 
or Mayurarupapattana, evidently an emporium of trade which 
may probably be identified with Mayaveram on a middle 
distributary of the Kaverl. Here the Most Venerable 
Buddhamitta asked Buddhaghosa to write the Papancasudani 
when he was staying together with the latter before his going 
to Ceylon.^ If the Scuidhaminasangaha refers to Nftgapattana 
(Negapatam at the mouth of a lower distributary of the 
Kftverl) as the port or sea-coast town where he embarked on 
board the ship carrying him across to Ceylon, there is nothing 
improbable in the account.* 

Buddhaghosa’s works contain his reminiscences of the 
Andhakas (Ajidhras) and the Damilas (Dravidas) who were 
known to him as Milakkhas (Mlecchas) or non-Aryan peoples.* 
In the Visuddhimagga ho speaks of one hundred and one 
spoken dialects that were current in India of his time, and 


From this, it is dear that Buddhaghosa had not written the AtthasSlini 
while ho was in India but had just commenced to write a sort of vfiti either on 
the Dhamrruuangani or his own treatise, ff&podaya. Geiger adopts the variant, 
haocham, meaning a bhd^ya or commentary (haeeham-kathyam), in which case the 
statemeoit will mean either that Buddliaghoea made the Ssrwdaya as a bhSfya to 
the Dhammeu or he wrote the Auhaa&linl as a commentary on the Dhammatangani. 
But the second interpretation does not tally with the tenor of the account. 
Tho word kcuvfa is employed in the Dhammuangat^i in the sense of a chapter 
or section, e.g. eiUakarufam, rdpakmyfatn. 

* PapaAcasudani, Ft. V, p. 109. 

* JjP.T.8., 1890, p. 63, *. NSgapaffatMin samp&puni.' 

* VibhaAga-affhakatM, 387-8; cf. Samantap&sSdikS, I, 266. 
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from all of them he singles out the Magadhi, meaning the 
language of the Theravada canon. In his Vihhanga Attha- 
kaihd (pp. 387-88), he distinguishes the same as an Ai^an form 
of speech from the eighteen typical non-Aryan languages 
{Mitakhkabhasd), such as the Odda (Audra), Kirata, Andhaka, 
Yonaka (Yavana) and Damila (Dravidian) hhdsd. In the 
Sanvanta'pdsddikd, the non-Aryan languages are typified by the 
Andhaka and Damila hhdsd. In his Dlgka and Ahguttara 
AUhakaihds, Buddhaghosa characterizes the Damila, Kirfita 
and Yavana dialects as languages abounding in consonants. 

After finishing his treatise called Tidupdaya and his career 
in South India, Buddhaghosa went across to Ceylon which was 
known to him as the island of Sihala (Simb^a) as well as 
Tambapanni. The language of Simhala is counted in the 
8'uitani'pdla Auhahiihd among the non-Aryan languages 
(Milakkhabhdsd -pariydpannd).^ 

4. Career in Ceylon-. According to Dhammakitti’s 
Mahdvarnsa Supplement, Buddhaghosa left for Ceylon obeying 
the instruction of his preceptor called Thera Revata. From 
the personal reference in the epilogue to his Manorathapiiranl, 
it is evident that he stayed with the Most Venerable Jotip&la 
not only at KSiicIpura and other places in the coimtry of 
Co]a or Dravida but also at Mahavihara in the excellent island 
of Tambapanni.* 

This statement on the part of Buddhaghosa, if authentic, 
may easily lead us to think that Jotip^a was the highly 
revered Thera who did not remain content by urging him to 
go to Ceylon but himself took him there. The Most 
Venerable Sahghapfila was then the head of the Mah&vihfira. 
It is nothing but an exaggeration to say that he had not been 
allowed to make use of the Sinhalese Commentaries before 
his merit was severely tested, that is to say, before he succeeded 
in producing his monumental work called Visuddhimagga. 
A preliminary test of his erudition and intellectual capacity 
must have been held as a matter of course, and it is possible 
that he was given the two stanzas from the Samyutta Nikcuya 
to explain, but that does not mean that the production of a 
masterly treatise like the Visuddhimagga was the immediate 
result. The internal evidence of the work itself goes to prove 
that he wrote it out after having an ample opportunity of 
studying the Sinhalese commentaries and acquainting himself 
with the current views of the teachers, particulany those 


* ParamatthajotikS, II, p. 397. 

* dydeito tumaUna thertna Bhadanta-JotipSlena | 
KdAdipurSdi$M may/i puhbe taddhm vasanhena H 
vara-TonUxtpannidipe MahdvihAre vatanakSie pi | 
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attached to the Mahavihara. It ia quite probable that the 
library of the Mahavihara was known as the Ganthftkara, 
not to say, Ganthagara. 

The four works ho wrote immediately after his 
Visvddhimaggu were the commentaries on the first four 
Nikayas or Agamas which appear to have been followed by his 
commentaries on the seven Abhidhamma books. 

The Visvddhimagga was undertaken in accordance with 
the behest of Sanghapala. Among the four Nikdya Auha- 
kathds, the SumangalavUdsini was wTitten at the request of 
Dathanilga of the Sumahgala Vihara, the Papancasudani, at 
the instance of Buddhamitta of Mayurasuttapattena, and the 
Saratthappakdsinl and Manorathapurani, at the instance of 
Jotipala. The Abhidhamma commeniaries are said to have 
been written at the request of tho Bhikkhu or Yati Buddha- 
ghosa who is now identified with the CuUa-Buddhaghosa of 
tho Qandhavarnsa and regarded as the author of the Para- 
matthajotikd, a serial commentary on four books of the 
Khuddaka Nikdya. 

Buddhaghosa’s authorship of tho Vinaya Atthakathds 
is challenged. If the author of these commentaries were also 
known by tho name of Buddhaghosa, he was simply a name¬ 
sake and a different individual altogether. We shall go into 
this question when we come to deal lully with Buddhaghosa’s 
works. Por the present it is sufficient to state that his 
literary career in Ceylon ended with the writing of the 
Abhidhamma commentaries. 

5. JReminiscences of Ceylon: The Yisuddhimagga and 
other works of Buddhaghosa are full of personal reminiscences. 
It is probable that many of them were already in the Sinhalese 
commentaries read and utilized by Buddhaghosa. But there 
are certainly some that bear a personal note and speak of his 
own observations. The traditional materials are so hopelessly 
blended together with those supplied by him that it is rather 
difficult to discriminate one from the other. We may proceed, 
however, on the assumption that whatever is there in his 
writing.s, he made it Ids own. Even apart from the Jdtakas and 
other anecdotes in the Pali commentaries that were mostly of 
an Indian origin, there were anecdotes of a purely Sinhalese 
orimn in a process of growth until they were collected in the 
Sanaasavatthu and subsequently in the Masavdhim. The 
reminiscences of Ceylon may conveniently be discussed under 
the following heads: the tradition of the kin^s, the tradition 
of the monasteries and'fellow monks, the social and religious 
life of the people, the shrines and monasteries, and the arts 
and crafts. 
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Mention is made of a thera named MahAnaga of Kajavalli- 
mandapa and of the bhikkhus who took their abode in the 
vihara at Kalambatittha, who with minds bent upon 
Kammatlhdna, walking on foot near the village and taking 
palmful of water, looking on the road where quarrelsome and 
wicked persons, mad elephants, restive h8ises, etc., were to bo 
found, used to go along their path.* The Samaiilapdsddikd 
mentions a thera named Culabhaya who was well vei'sed in 
the Three Pitakas. He taught the bhikkhus in the Vinaya at 
the foot of the LohapasSda.'-* There is a reference also to two 
n&ga kings named CGlodaia and Mahodara who were subdued 
by the Blessed One.® Buddhaghosa refers to the stoiy that 
Thera Mahftnaga while going out after finishing liis alms- 
begging in the village of Nakulanagara, saw a theri and 
requested her to take rice.* A reference is made to Abhaya 
Thera in the Althasdlini, who was very hospitable to those who 
could recite the Digha Nikaya in the Cotiyapabbata. The 
story is told of the articles of hospitality having been stolen 
by thieves.® The AUhasdlinx also mentions a thera named 
Pingalabuddharakkhita of Ambariya Vihara who used to 
preach the Buddhist precepts.® A reference is made to a 
sinless thera living at Cittalapabbata, who h^ as his attendant 
an old recluse. One day while the attenaant was walking 
behind the thera with alms-bowl and robes, he spoke to the 
thera thus, ‘Venerable Sir, how are the Ariyas’ ? The answer 
was that the Ariyas were a people very difficult to bo known.^ 
Mention is also made of Cakkana TJp&saka.® 

In the Sdratthappakdsint, it is stated that in the island 
of Ceylon, in the rest-houses of dift'eront villages there was 
no seat where a BhJkkhu taking his gruel did not obtain 

* SdraUhappakdsini (MSS.) pp.' 132-133: ‘j^wwn KAlavalliman^apaiMi 
Mahandgaihero viya-Ka^antba (Oaiu^nba) tittha vihdre txuaiipagata-bhikkMl viyd 
ca KammaphdnayuUenem ciUena pSdatn uddharanto gdtnaaamiparn gantva 
(patvd) udakaganiusam katvd mthiyo aaUakkhctva yaltha eurdsotufadhuUSdayo 
kalahak/lrakd cantfaJioUhi assddayo va n'aUhi lam xAthim pafipajjali.' 

P.TjS. Ed., m, 188. 

* m. p. 591. 

* Samantapdtddikd, I, p. 120. 

* AUhasSlini (P.T.N.), p. S99: ‘. MakdndgaOhero Naktilanagaragdm«- 
pityj/Sya caritvd nikkhamcmto (Aenm ditvd bhaUena apucchi.' 

‘ Ibid., p. 399: ' UppannaiSbhath&varakaratie I^habhanaki AhhayattktroMa 
hatthalo pafisanthSrarn labhitvd Cetiyopabbate corchi bhan^akoMa avUuUubhdve 
vatthum kathetaJbbam.' 

* Ibid., p. 103: *AmbariyavihdravdA-PiiigalabuddfiarakiJ\itattJitnu»a santilx 
nkichdpaddni gahetvS -...’ 

^ AUhasdlini, p. 350: ' OUtalapabbeUavdgike kira khtxvdtavoUherxxata up<ftfi»Sko 
buddhapabbajito ek^ivasam Iherena aaddhim pinddyacaritvA Oterasta pattaeicaram 
gabeivd piffhito OgacebarUo'tberam pvcchi: ‘Bhante ariyd nSma hutted tit... 
dujjana avuso ariyd.' ^ 

* Ibid., p. 103: '... SihalaeRpe Oakka^-upaeakatea viga.' 
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Arahatship.* Buddhaghosa further refers to the town of 
Icch&nahgala where the king of righteousness dwelt as long as 
he liked.* lu the same work, Buddhaghosa tells us that one 
day in the court-yard of the MahS-cetiya young bhikkhus were 
engaged in getting their lessons by heart, bemnd them young 
bhikkhunis were li8t<*ung to the repetition, one of the bhikkhus 
having extended his hands that touched a bhikkhuni became a 
layman.® In the AtthasdUni, he refers to Penambahgana, a 
town in Ceylon, where there was a perpetual flow of charity, 
etc.* 

In the Visvddhimagga, mention is made of thera Mah4 
Tissa who was in the habit of coming from Cetiyapabbata to 
Anurfidhapura for alms.® Two members of a family are 
mentioned as coming out of Anuradhapura and gradually 
obtaining ordination at Thuparama.® A thera named N4ga 
of Kar^yagiri gave a discourse on dhdtukathd to the 
bhikkhus.’ A reference is made to a thera named Cul4bhaya 
who was versed in the Three Pinkos, and learnt the Attha- 
kathdsfi 

Buddhaghosa refers to Kotapabbata which was a 
mountain in Rohana which was one of the three main pro¬ 
vinces of Ceylon.® He also mentions the Korandakavihara 
which was a monastery in Ceylon. A young monk who was 
the nephew of the Elder of the Vihara did not reveal his 
identity after returning from Rohana where he went to 8tu4y.’® 
He refers to a great festival known as the Giribhandavahana 
instituted by lung Mahadathika-mahanaga on the Cetiyagiri- 


* SSralthappakdnni (Sinhaloso Ed.), p. 131; P.TJ3. "Ed., Ill, ISd. 

* Cf. also the Chapter XXVI wluoh deals with the oonseoration of 

Blarioavatti Vih&ra as described in the Mahdvanua. 'Iech6naA(iaUi-vana»avi4« 
Siiakkhanda viirarn bandhUvd tamddhikoMam aabbaAAutaiMifatara*n 

parivattayamiM dftammardjd yathabhirueitena vihdrma vOtaraU.’ 

* SdraUhapakdtini (Sinhalese Ed.), p. 137: Mah&ootiyahgapa appears to.be 
the oourt.yard of MahAoeUya of AnuiAdhapura in Ceylon. It oooure in many 
pUoee in the MaMvamsa. For its description, ace Parker's 'Ruined cities of 
Ceylon.’ ' AttJiepancuati pi tappdya aappdyatp parigaifhetvd tappdya parigga- 
nhanaip tappdya aampajaAiUim tatrdyam nayo: Mahdcetiyangane Hra dahara- 
hhikkhd aajjhdyam ganhanti. Tetam piffiiipaate dahara bhikkhuniyo dhammarp 
auva/rUi. Talreko dahoxa hauham paidranto kdyasamsaggaip patvd tenwa kdnmena _ 
gihijSto' 

* AtpuuOli^, P.TjS., p. 399. 

* Viauddhimagga, Vol. I, p. 20: 'Oetiyapabbatavdsi Mahi TitaaUheroviya 
Tharam ... CeUyapabba/d Anurddhapuratn pinddedratthdya ... ’ 

* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 90; 'dve kira KulaptMd Anurddhapurd riikkhamitvd 
anupvhbtna ThOpdrSme pabbajitmu.' 

^ Ibid., Vol. I, p. 96: KdrafiyagirivAai Nagatihero .. bhikkhunarp DhdiU' 
kalham vdditi. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 96: Mahdvihdre pi Tipifaka Odfdbhayatthero ndma 
Apfhakatham anuggahttvd va... 

* Ibid., I, p. 292. 


« Ibid., I, p. 91. 
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pabbata. Mara tried in vain to spoil the festival.* He 
makes mention of the thera named Oittagutta several times 
in the Visviddhitna^gay- 

In the Sumangalavildsinl he speaks of tlie Cetiyaghai*a 
of the Thuparama and also of tlio great shrine in the 
Mahavihara of Lanka.® He refers to two thieves of Tamba- 
panni named Abhaya and Naga.* At the time of the Buddha 
the monks belonging to the other side of the Gauges assembled 
at Lohapasada in the island of Ceylon.® Buddhaghosa 
mentions Jambukola as a seaport iu the north of Ceylon.® 
He refers to a Thera named Tissa of the Lcnagiri or Lonagiri 
vihara in Ceylon. Once five hundred monks on their way to 
Nftgadipa reached Girigama. They did not receive any mms 
there. When Tissa was informed of this, ho went to the 
village and soon came back with his bowl full of alms. He 
gave them to the five hundred monks and kept something 
for him. He when asked as to how ho could get alms replied 
that on account of his practisuig suraniyadhamnia his bowl 
was never empty 

Buddhaghosa mentions Ambalatthika ^tuated to the 
east of the Lohapfisada.® He refers to a slab of stone like a 
seven-storied pinnacled house in the Lohapfisada.® 

A thera oi Ceylon named Citta is said to have entered the 
Order in his old age. He fell in love with the young and 
beautiful queen named Damiladevi of a Naga king named 
Mah^athika. He refused to believe the death-news of 
Damiladevi. He behaved like a mad man while she was 
engaged in worshipping at Ambatthala at Cetiyagiri.*® A 
thera named Milak^atissa acquired great merit after ordina¬ 
tion. He used to meditate with a wet blanket round his 
head and his feet in water.** A thera named Tissa belonging 
to the Cittalapabbata was very much troubled by lustful 
thoughts. As advised by his teacher, he built a cell and 
passed one night there. On.that very night he became an 
arahat after great exertion.*® 

Mahadathika, a king of Ceylon, is said to have built a 
big tope at Ambatthala in the Cetiyagiri moimtain and 
dedicated it to the congregation of monks after performing a 
grand worship in the form of the Giribhan^avahana.** 


* Swmaiigalawl&aim, 11, p. 376. 

* Ibid,, II, p. 611. 

» Ibid., II, 581. 

» Ibid., n. p. 634. 

* Ibid., n, p. 678. 

** Ibid., pp. 35 folL 
« Ibid., I, p. 22. 


» Ibid., I, 38, 171, 173. 

• Ibid., II, 433. 

• Ibid., II, 695. 

• Ibid., n, p. 636. 

>0 ManorcUhapura^i, pp. 33-23. 
« Ibid., pp. 44-46. > 
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Buddhaghosa refers to a village named Uttarag&ma in 
Ceylon containing 100 families.^ He mentions a monastery 
in Ceylon named Karaliyagiri where the monks were taught 
in the Dhdtukathd.^ &ng Kutikanna Abhaya who was a 
supporter of the nuns, is said to have a horse of the AjSnlya 
race called Gulavanna.* He speaks of a monastery in 
Rohana where a novice used to Uve and was in the habit of 
getting two ladles of rice at the house of a Lambakanna.* 
He refers to a cave called Kurandaka in Ceylon. This cave 
contained beautiful paintings of the renunciation of seven 
Buddhas. There was a big N&ga tree at the entrance to this 
cave.® A secluded bathing place known as the Kuruva- 
katittha in a large tank existed near the Cittalapabbata 
Vih&ra in Ceylon.® The wife of a chief householder in 
Kotalavapigama, a village in Ceylon, was arrested by the 
king’s tax-gatherers under the impression that she was a 
serving woman.^ In a monastery in Ceylon named Khan<^- 
cela, an Elder was bitten by a snake but he got rid of it by 
means of meditation.® 

Buddhaghosa describes the Dighavapi, a tank in Ceylon, 
as extended 9 leagues from Tissamaharama.® King Duttha- 
gamani Abhaya killed 32 Damila kings. His coronation took 
place at Anuradhapura.^® 

Buddhaghosa refers to a monastery known as the 
PahguravihSra in Hatthibhogajanapada in the south of 
Ceylon. In its front them stood a pangura tree. One day the 
presiding deity of the tree heard a novice reciting the 
MahMhamrnasarndddna Suita and spoke highly of the recital.^ 
The Samantapdsddikd refers to the efficacy of the medicines 
suggested by Mahapaduma thera in cming the illness .of the 
queen of king Vasabha of Ceylon.** 

The Kukku^giri finds mention as a place in Ceylon. It 
was so called because it was here that Saddhfi-tissa’s attendant 
named Tissa refused to kill some pheasants and set them free 
at the risk of losing his own Ufe.*® 

Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhimagga refers to a thera 
named Dhammadinna who was an inhabitant of Talahgara 

* Majjhima Nikdya Commentary (Sinhaletio Ed.), II, p. 978. 

* Viauddhimagya, I, p. 96. 

* SamyuUa Commentary, 1,27; P.T.S. Ed., I., p. 34, Majjhima Comtneniary, 
n, p. 664’. 

* AAguttara Commentary, I, p. 262. * Viauddhimagga, I, pp. 38ff. 

* Majjhima Commentary (Sinlialeeo Ed.), II, p. 1025. 

^ VibhaAya-adhakathd, Sinhalese Ed., p. 441. 

* Majjhima Commentary, I, p. 65. • Manoratkapuram, I (Sin. Ed), p. 386. 

SumanyalaoUOeini, 11, p. MO. 

PapaAoaeudani, Sinhalese Ed., I, pp. 630ff. U, p. 471. 

SaratihappaJedsini (Sinhalese Ed.), Ill, p. 50. 
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in TambapanmcUpa. In his sermon he used to point out to 
his audience sufferings in hell and blissful state in heaven.^ 
There is a mention of another thera of Ceylon named Tissadatta 
in the same work.® Buddhaghosa mentions many other 
theras of Ceylon named Culasamudda, Duttabhaya,® Culasiva, 
Revata, MahMhammarakkhita and BuddharaJ^khita. Cula¬ 
samudda thera was approached by five hundred monks when 
Ceylon was terribly suffering from famine. He was endowed 
with miraculous power and he helped them to reach the place 
whore alms were easily available.* Culasiva thera went to 
Jambudipa.® Revata thera used to live in the Malaya 
country of Ceylon.® Mahadhammarakkhita belonged to the 
TuladhSravihara at Rohana. He was very learned and he 
died while preaching at the Lohap&sSda.^ Buddharakkhita 
thera was endowed with miraculous power and he saved the 
life of a Naga king by exercising this power.® 

6. Last days: Regarding the last days of Buddhaghosa’s 
life the Mahdvaima supplement has nothing more to say than 
this that he, after finishing all his duties in Ceylon, returned to 
Jambudvipa to worship the Great Bo-tree, that is to say, or 
his native place, Bodhgayil in India. As to what he did aftte 
his return to India besides the worship of the Bo-tree, we are 
kept entirely in the dark. The Buddhaghosuppatti, too, has 
hardly anything more to add. It simply records that on his 
return from Ceylon, Buddhaghosa went, first of all, to his 
preceptor to tell him all that he had done while in Ceylon, 
and thereafter returned home to see his parents. The last 
days of his life he passed in retirement from his literary 
activity, observing the precepts, and passing away peacefully 
to be reborn in the heaven of Tu§ita. It is said that his dead 
body was cremated in a funeral pyre constructed of sandal¬ 
wood, while his bodily remains were deposited in the stupas 
erected near the Bo-tree by the people of the locality, ilie 
suggestion in both the accounts is that he spent the remaining 
days of his life at Bodhgayft where he breathed his last. No 
inscription has come to light from any of the memorial mounds 
erect^ within the precincts of the Bo-tree to confirm the 
truth in the tradition about the erection of the stupas over 
his bodily remains at the sabered spot of the Mahabodhi. 

The BuddhaghosuppaUi records a tradition of the testing 
of Buddhaghosa’s knowledge of Sanskrit on the eve of his 
departure from Ceylon. It preserves even a specimen of the 
Sanskrit verses he was able to compose impromptu. 

’ .Sdra<<Aappajkd«ini(Sinhale8e Ed.), II, p. 392. * Vi»uddKintaffffa,Jl,p.40Z, 

» Ibid: I, p. 103. ♦ Ibid: n, p. 403. ‘ Ibid., I, p. 170. 

• Ibid: I, p. 96. ’ Ibid., I, p. 96. • Ibid., I, pp. 164 folL 

4 
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Whether he wrote any work in Sanskrit or not is more 
than what we can say. According to the Sdsanavamsa, the 
great Buddhaghosa wrote, over and above the Visuddhimagga 
and Pitaka Commentaries, a work by the name of the 
Pitakattayalakkhsi'm, while a Sanskrit kavya on the life of 
the Buddha', attributed to Buddhaghosa and entitled Padya- 
cu^dmani,^ has been found out in South India and published 
by the order of the Government of Madras. There is nothing 
in the body of the work itself to show who its author was, 
save and except a few words of usual modesty in the second 
and third stanzas of canto I. Judged by its style, the kavya 
was a production of a somewhat later age, an age later even 
than that of Kalidasa. If a Buddhaghosa were its composer, 
he must have been a later namesake of the great Pali scholiast 
who was the famous author of the Visuddhimagga. 

Buddhaghosa, whom Burmese tradition associates with 
a mission to Lower Burma, is evidently a later namesake of 
the pioneer Pali commentator, especially when he is repre¬ 
sent^ as the Thera who took a copy of Kaccayana’s Pali * ' 
grammar for translation into Burmese and himself wrote a 
commentary thereon. The history of the introduction of 
Theravada Buddhism into Lower Burma is obscure. 


^ Ed. by M. Ranga Ach6rya, M.A., and S. Kuppuswami l3&3trl, M.A., with a 
commeatary by Pandits K. Venkatoavora ^tri and D. S. Satakopa Achfcya, 
published by the Goveniinent of Madras. For a detailed account, vide B. C. Law, 
The Life and Work of Bvddhaghoea, pp. 86-91. 
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PREDECESSORS 

The question of Buddhaghosa’s predecessors is primarily 
the question of the origin and development of the Atthakathds 
or commentaries on the Three PiUtkas. As regards both, 
Biiddhaghosa in the prologues to the commentaries written by 
him invariably tells us that the Atlhakaihas, w'hich were 
rehearsed at the First Buddliist Council by the leading 
Theras of the past headed by Mahakassapa and rehearsed 
subsequently at the later Councils, were taken to Ceylon and 
translated into Sinhalese by the Thera Mahinda. These 
were handed down through the succession of teachers repre¬ 
senting the line of Mahinda’s pu^nls. Biiddhaghosa based his 
commentaries on the commentatorial tratlition as developed 
and cherished in the school of Mahftvihara.* 

The accounts of the first three Councils are silent 
altogether on the subject of rehearsal of the AUhakaihas. 
It is for the first time in the account of the Buddhist Council 
held in Ceylon during the reign of Vattagftmani Abhaya that 
we have mention of the Atthakathds along with the canonical 
texts. But it is undeniable that Buddhaghosa’s statement as 
to that is substantially correct in the sense that there is a 
trace of the commentary process within the canonical texts. 

Besides the succession of teachers from the days of 
Sariputta, Up&li, Ananda and Mahakassapa, and in deylon 
from the time of Mahinda, all of whom were in one sense or 
another the illustrious predecessors of Buddhaghosa, we have 
mention of the Pordnas, the Bhdnakas, the Tefpiidkxt Theras, 
the Aipiakathdcariyas and the Thera Nagasena representing 
the putative author of the Milinda-Pariho. Other authorities 
cited in and presupposed by Buddhaghosa’s works consist of 
the Petaka, meaning the Petakopadesa, certain extra-canonical 
Suttas, the Sinhalese commentaries and the Andhaka 


^ AUhaaSlirO, pp. 1-2:* 

Yd Mahdkasaapddihi vaeUh'atthdkathd pwd | 
tangUd anuaangUd paeehd pi oa uihi || 
Ahhatd pana therena Mahwdena tarn uttamom | 
ya dipam dipavSainam bhdaSya abhisaAkhatd || 
Aparietud tato bKSsam TambapcmninivSsifwim | 
dropayitvd niddotam bhdttm taniinaydnugam \ 
Nihdyanlarataddhihi atammis«atn andJetdam || 
MahdvihdravdSinam dipayanto vinioohaiyam | 

, attharn pakdtayiMdmi dgamattKakcUKdm pi B 
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Atthakathd. The Neitippakaraw which is a treatise on 
textual and exegetical methodology like the Pe^kopadesa 
can be easily counted among the earlier authorities. The 
views of the sects and schools of thought other than the 
Theriya or Theravida have indirectly contributed to the 
discussions raised here and there over the interpretation of 
some salient points of the Doctrine and the Discipline. 

1. Pord'^: Buddhaghosa speaks of the PorSnas or 
PorS-nakattheras in connection with those who learn the 
Dhamma from their teachers and maintain the views of their 
teachers. They do not entertain any dogmatic view of their 
own.^ They are, according to the Oandhavcmsa, the Theras 
who took part in the proceedings of the first three Buddhist 
Councils and were evidently the earliest Imown contributors 
to the commentary literature, the Poranacariya being just 
another name for the Atthakath5.cariya.* It is difficult to 
think with IVIrs. Rhys Davids that the Poranas represented a 
consistent school of philosophic thought. Buddhaghosa cites 
in the name of the Poranas certain traditional sayings of 
legendary or doctrinal character. The only saying which 
finds its place in a late canonical text ® like the Parivdra * is 
one regarding the line of Vinaya teachers traced from the 
Thera Mahinda and his four companions. This saying is in 
the form of verses which may be regarded as the prototype of 
those in the Dipava/rfisa, and there is every reason to believe 
that the Parivdra was a compilation by a Thera of Ceylon.® 
According to the Ancients, says Buddhaghosa, the Theras 
named Mahinda, Itth^a, Uttiya, Sambala and Bhaddasala 
came to Ceylon from India and taught the Vinaya, the five 
Nikdyas constituting the Suttapitaka and also the seven books 
of the Abhidhammapitaka; after them the following teacher 
arose in succession and made the Vinaya known to the island: 

‘ Tissaithero ca tnedhdvi Devatthero ca pandito, 
pwnar eva Sumano medhdvl vinaye ca visdrado, 
hahusatiU) Culandgo gajo va duppadharnsiyo, 
Dhammapdlitandmo ca Rohaw sddhupujito, 
tassa sisso mahdpcmno Khermndmo tipeiaki 
dipt tdrakardjd va panndya atirocatha. 

Upatisso ca medhdvi Phiissadevo rAahdkalht, 
punar eva Sumano medhdvi Pnpphandmo bahussuto 
mahdkathi Mahdsivo pitake adbbatthakovido, 
punar eva Updli medhdvi vinaye ca visdrado, 


* Visuddhimoffffa, I, p. 99. * J.P.TJ3., 1886, pp. 68f. 

’ B. C. Law, History of Pali Literature, I. 

* Vinaya, V, p. 3. » Barua, OeyUm Lectures, p. 71. 
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Mahdnago mahdpanno saddhamrnavamsakovido, 
punar eva Ahhayo medkdvi pi^ke sahhaUhakovido, 
Tissatthero ca medhdvi vinaye ca visdrado, 
tassa sisso mahdpanno Pupphandmo bakusstUo 
sdsanam anurakkhanto Jambvdipe paiitihito. 

Culdbhayo ca medhdvi vinaye ca visdrado 
Tissattthero ca medhdvi saddhammavamsakovido 
Culadevo ca medhdvi vinaye ca visdrado 
Sivatthero ca medhdvi vinaye sabbalthakovido, 
ete ndgd mahdpahhd vinayanhu maggakovidd 
vinayam dipe pakdsesum pitakam Tambapanniyd'ti.' 

None of the other Porana citations in Buddhaghosa’s 
works is traceable in any of the PS.li canonical texts, and the 
date of the one which is traceable is dehnitely post-Mahinda. 
It is, therefore, very doubtful if they are pre-Mahinda in 
their origin. One peculiarity about them is that they are all 
in the form of verse, the prototype of which may be traced in 
the Qdthds attributed to the Theras and Therls of old.* 

Just as a tiger, says Buddhaghosa, pounces upon 
beasts of prey, hiding itself in the jungle, so the monks live 
in the world, practise meditation and gradually attain the 
different stages of sanctification. In support of this conten¬ 
tion of Buddhaghosa, the Ancients said: Just as a leopard 
kills a beast of prey hi^ng itself in a bush, so the disciple of the 
Buddha retires to the jungle, meditates upon the 
kammatthdnas and attains perfection.* According to the 
Ancients, extreme passion arises in any angry and heated 
body; but in a quiet and tranquil body serenity exists in the 
mind.* Buddhaghosa quotes the authority of the Ancients 
while explaining the dependent origination. According to 
them the birth of a child is true, so is the mode of causes 
but difficult is the realization of the four noble truths and still 
more difficult is the teaching of these truths.* The Ancients 

* C(. the Bxiddhist creed formula in the verse of Aasaji: 

y« dhammi hetuppabhavS. helu tesam Tathdgato Sha 
te»arl oa yo nirodho—exximvQdi ma?iS»amaty>. 

Also the puggala verse of the sister VajirS: 

Yathi hi anga$atnbhSTd hoti middo ratha iti, 
evam khandhetu aanUMi fuyti aatto 'U aammuii. 

* Viattddhimayga, I, p. 270; cf. PapaiUxuOdoni, p. 24S: 

YtUhS pi dipiko nSma niRyilvd yaifhati miffe, 
tath' evdyam BuddhapuOc yuttayoffo vipaaaako 
araAAarp paviaUvana ganhOti phalam uUamanti, 

* Ibid., I, p. 276: ‘ • 

S&raddht kiye dtU, ca adhimattam pavattati 
atdraddhamhi kdyamhi aukhumam aampavaUali ti. 

* Ibid., n, p. 522: , 

Saceam taito pafiaandJii patxay&kSram era ca 
• duddaai caturo dhammS deaetuA oa m du H arit tL 
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said, ‘In this world exist name and form. Here exists no 
being nor any man. It is void and made like a machine, 
an accumulation of suffering, like grass and sticks. Name 
and form are mutually dependent. When one breaks up, 
both of them are consequently destroyed. The five states of 
contact do not arise from the eye or form or anything behind 
the two. They are created from a cause, as sound arises 
when the drum is struck. The five states of contact do not 
arise from ear or sound or anything behind the two.. .. The 
five states of contact do not arise from nose or smell or 
anything behind the two.... The five states of contact do 
not arise from tongue or taste or anything behind the two. 
They do not arise from the body or touch or anjrthing behind 
the two. It is not the material form from which the states 
arise. They are created, depending on a cause, as sound 
arises when the drum is struck.’ * The passing of the aged, 
sustenance, season, karma and matter natural—he views 
them with insight in detail.* The mind is agitated, shakes by 
faith, illumination, knowledge, bliss, repose, indifference, 
presentation and uplift, resolve and indifferent adverting 
desire.® Whosoever by understanding has found out these 


^ VimddhifMQga, II, pp. 695-6: 

NSmaA ca HipaA ea idh'atihi aacaUo 
na h’ettha aaUo manttjo ca vijjati, 

idam yantam w'&bhiaat'Uchatarji, 
dulMuuaa puAjo tinakat(Jiagadi«o ti 
Na cakkJmto j&yare phastapaAeamd, 
na rOpato no oa ubhinnam antant, 

Hetum pafieca pabhavanti aaAkhatd ; 
yoth& pi »addo paha(aya bkeriyd. 

Na to tato jayare phattapaAcama, 
na taddalo no ea ubhinnatii aritara 
Na ghSnato jdyare phattapaAcatnd 
na gandtuUo no ca tU>hinnttm antarS 
na jinhato jdyare phoMapaAcamA 
na raaalo no ca vbhinnam anlard 
Na idyalo jdyare phauapaneama, 
na phaetato no ea ubhinnam aniard 
Na vaUhurupd pabhavanti taAkhaid 
naodpi dhammdyalane hi niggald, 

Hetum paticca pabhavanti toAkhatd, 
yathd pi saddo pahaf&ya bheriyd li. 

* Ibid., n, p. 618; 

AddnanUckhepanato vayo — vuddhatthagdmito, 
dhOrato oa ututo- kammato edpi cittato, 
dhammatdrupaio eatta vitthdrena vipasaati ti. 

* Ibid.,U, 637: 

Obhdte ceva Adpe ea pitiyd oa vikampati, 
pataaddhiyd tukhe ceva yehi cittatn pavedhati, 
Adhimoklche ca paggdhe upaffhdne ea kampati 
Upekkhdvajjcmdya ca upekkhdya nikantij^ U. 
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ten points is skiKul in regard to states and is not unsteady in 
mind.* 

The Poranas said, ‘Morality is the ornament of a mendi¬ 
cant, it decorates him, being bedecked with morality the 
mendicant becomes prominent’.* 

• In the Sumangalavildsini Buddhaghosa refers to the 
verses uttered by the Poranas, the purpose of which is this. 
Just as a bull moves, immediately after its birth, to and fro, 
on the face of the earth, so Gotama measured seven powerful 
steps on the earth immediately after his birth. Moving 
seven steps Gotama looked all round him. Then he forcefully 
uttered words which were characterized by and pregnant with 
eight parts like a roaring lion taking its stand on the summit 
of a mountain.® 

The word ‘Bhagavd' is the best of all words, it is the 
chiefest of all. He is known as the Blessed One who is 
lucky, fortunate and prosperous. His birth in this world has 
come to an end and he is not to return to this world any 
more.* 

There are ten species of elephants, e.g. Kalavaka, 
Gangeyya, Pandava, Tamba, Pihgala, Gandha, Mahgala, 
Hema, Uposatha and Chaddanta.® 

According to the Poranas you should practise meditation 
relating to the attainment of the Path; there are many 
advantages in this practice which causes emotion in a naan. 
Being unattached to those which bind a man in this world 
you should strive hard (to attain perfection) with rapt 
attention.® 

The body of a man becomes as stiff as a log of wood 
when bitten by a wooden-mouthed snake {kaU}ia~rmtkhena). 


^ Visttddhimagga, p. 638: 

Imani daia (fUSndni pfiAflti j/cuta parMtd, 

Dhammuddhaccakusalo hoti na ca vikkhepam gatxhaR ti. 

* SwnaAgalaiMasini, I, p. 66: 

‘iSiiam yoffits'alaiMcdro, Silam yogitta man^onam, 

8Ueh’ alaiikcUo yoffi, man(fane aggaiatn goto U. 

* Ibid., 1,61: 

MuhuUajdto VO gavatfipalt ycubd 
Samehi pddehi fduui Vattmdharatft 
8o vikk^i tcUta padSni Ootamo 
SetaA ea ehattam anudhdrayutn marQ. 

OarUvdna to taUa padini Ootamo 
DitvS tnloketi tamd-tamarUato 
AffAatigupetam giram abbkudirayi 
Sihoyaihd pabbaia-muddhaniffhitoti. 

* Ibid., 1, 34; cf. Vituddhimagga (P.TJS.), p. 209; Samantapdtddiid, p. 62* 

'Bhagavd ti vacanam teffham, Bhagavdli vaeanam UUamatp, 
Qaru-g&rava-yutto to B/iagavd tena vuccatUi.' 

* SdrcUthappakdtini, II, p. 43. 

« Ibid., n, p. 400. 
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When the earth-element (pathavl-dhatu) in a man becomes 
agitated, it becomes as stiff as if bitten by a wooden-mouthed 
serpent. A body, when bitten by a putrid-mouthed snake 
(puti-mukhena), becomes rotten. Wben the water element in 
the body becomes agitated, it becomes as putrid as if bitten 
by a putrid-mouthed snake. When bitten by a fire-mouthed 
snake (aggi-mukhena), a body becomes heated. WTien the 
element of fire in a body becomes affected, it becomes as hot 
as if bitten by a fire-mouthed snake. When bitten by a 
weapon-mouthed snake {sattha-mukhena) the body of a man 
becomes cut and bruised. When the air element in the body 
becomes perturbed, it becomes bruised as if bitten by a 
weapon-mouthed snake.^ • 

Going to the circular hall {mand^la-mdla) where the 
bhikkhus assembled, the Buddha who moved with the 
powerful steps of an elephant sat down on a beautiful seat 
(which was particularly meant for him), making all sides 
round him resplendent. Sitting there the Conqueror, the 
God of the gods, who was possessed of hundreds of auspicious 
marks, was s hinin g like a gold coin (suvanrui-nekkha) which 
was kept on a light red blanket. The Buddha in that seat 
was looking as foght as a jambonada coin kept on a red 
blanket, like the stainless verocana jewel, bke a great sfila 
tree in full blossom, like king Neru in his best apparel, like 
the golden sacrificial post {auvaima-yupa), like the red koka- 
saka lotus, like the bonfire on the top of a mountain, and 
like the heavenly paricchatta tree in full blossom.® ‘ 


* S&ratthappakStini, III, p. 13: 

'PaUhaddho hhavati kdyo kaffha-mukhena va, 
Pafhan-dhSlu-ppakopma hoti katfha-mukht’va so. 
Piitiko bhavati kdyo pSti-mukhtna vS, 
Apo-dh&txi-ppakopena hoti piUi.mtikhe'va so. 

SfintaUo bhavati hiyo (fattho aggi-mukhena vS, 
TqodhStQppakopena hoti aggimukhe'va so. 

SaHehinno bhavati kdyo fattho sattha-mukhena vd, 
VHyodhdiu-ppakopena hoti sattha-mukhe’va so ti.’ 

* Ibid; m, p. 60: 

'Oantvdna mandala-m&lam ndga-vikkanta-cdrano 
Obhdsayanto lokaggo nisidi varamdsane. 

Tahirp nisinno nara-damma-sdrothi 
Devdiidevo sata-puAAa-lakkhano 
Buddhdsane majjha-gato virocati 
suvanpia nskkharp viya paipiu-kambale 
Nskkham jambonadass'eva nikkkittam pan4u.kambale 
Virocati vilatnalo mani Verocano yathd 
.VahdsSlo'va samphtdlo Neru-rdjd'v'Slamkato 
suvanna-yupa-saiikdso padumo kokSsako yathd, 
Jalamto ^pa-rukkho'va pabbat'agge yathd sikhi 
Devdnom pdricchatto'va sdbbapJtuUo virocathdti.' 
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Residing in the royal house of the Vedisagiri mountain 
for long thirty nights, the thera (Mahinda) realized that the 
time for proceeding to the island of Ceylon had come. He 
arose in the sky with his associates and got down on the 
Missaka mountain.^ 

The Ancients said: a wise man holds and accepts a 
thing after he has thoroughly known the following facts, 
namely, the occasion, the time, the place, the price and the 
use.® Just as a man should bind a calf to a post in order to 
tame it, so a man should make his mind firm in the faculty of 
mindfulness.® 

According to the Ancients, there is no doer of an action, 
no one realizes the result of an action; one who realizes that 
the pure dhamma exists gets the right understanding. 

Thus when both the effort and the result are pregnant 
with causes a man cannot understand the beginning of either 
the seed or its resultant, the tree. 

As a heretic does not understand what is going to take 
place in the future, he becomes dependent (on one who knows 
what is to take place in future). Those who hold heretical 
views like the Sassatavdda, etc., are the heretics who adopt 
the sixty-two conflicting views. Those who plunge into the 
stream of passion cannot be free from suffering. Thus a 
bhikkhu, a disciple of the Buddha, knowing all these realizes 
the true nature of the paccayaa which are profound and 
subtle.* 

2. Bhdnakas: The function of the Bh&nakas was to 
preserve and transmit the canonical texts by an oral tradition. 
These texts were being handed down by this method from 
teacher to teacher (dcariya-parampardya) until they were 
committed to writing in Ceylon during the reign of Vatta- 
gSmani and in India during the reign of Kani^ka. In the d^ys 
when writing was not utilized for recording literature the 
service of the reciters of the texts was not only useful but 
indimensable. Buddhaghosa in the general introduction to 
his Sumangalavildsini, connects the origin of the different 
schools of the Bhanakas with the jFirst Buddhist Council. 
We are told that as soon as the Vinaya Texts were recited by 
Upali, the president MahSkassapa entrusted him with the 
task of preserving them by chanting among his adherents. 
Similarly the task of chanting the Digha Nikdya was entrusted 
to Ananda and his adherents, that of chanting the Majjhima 
Nikdya to the adherents of the school of SiLriputta, that of 


* SamarUapSsSdikd, I, p. 71. 

* Ibid., n, p. 406. 


» Ibid., n, p. 306. 

* VimddMmagffo, H, pp. 602-603. 
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chanting the Aiiguttara to the adherents of Anuruddha, while 
that of chanting the Samyutta Nikdya was kept in his own 
custody 

Among the votive inscriptions on the outer railings of the 
Stupas of Bharhut and Safici, there are several in which the 
monk donors are expressly represented as being the Bhanakas. 
Here we have mention also of the monks as being those well 
versed in the five Nikayas, from which it may be easily 
inferred that there were the Bhanakas or Reciters of the five 
Nikayas, while the Milinda * includes the Digha-bhd'mkas, 
the Majjhima-bhdnakas, the Samyutta-bhd'mkas,the AngvMara- 
bharuikm, the Khvddaka-bhdnahas and the Jat&ka-bhdruikas 
among the citizens of the Buddha’s Dhammanagara.* Simi¬ 
larly, the Atthasalinl (p. 18) makes mention of the Dhamma- 
pada-bhdnakas. 

These Bhanakas ‘who were originally but different 
schools of reciters of the canonical texte, developed in Ceylon 
also into different schools of interpretation and opinion’/ 

There were three classes of reciters ®: Digha-hhdiuika 
(reciters of the Digha), Majjhima-bhdimka (reciters of the 
Majjhima) and SamytUta-bhdnaka (reciters of the Sarnyvita). 
They were adepts in explaining higher knowledge® and 
subjects for recollection/ The explanations given by the 
Majjhima reciters differ from those of the Digha and Sarnyvita 
reciters.® According to the Sumangcdavildsini the Majjhima- 
bhanakas counted fifteen books as belonging to the Khvddaka 
Nikdya, while the Digha-bhd'mkas recognized just twelve 
books to the exolusion of the Khvddako/pdiha, the Bvddha- 
va/nisa, the Cariyd-pitaka and the Apaddna.^ 

The Visu^himagga^^ mentions Abhayatthera as a 
Digha-bhdnaka, Revatthera as a Majjhima-bhdpaka and Cula- 
Sivatthera as a Samyutta-bhdnaka. Once an Elder was bound 
with puti creepers and caused to lie down by thieves in 
Tambapanni island. And when a jungle fire came on he 
established insight before the creepers could be cut, and died 
in the extinction of his corruptions. The Elder Abhaya, a 
reciter of the Digha Nikdya, coming with five hundred brethren 
saw and cremated the Elder’s body and had a shrine built.'' 


> SumangalaviUaim, I, pp. 13, IS. * Milinda, pp. 341ff. 

* Barus and Sinha, BoAut Inacriptiona, mb voce, Bhdnaka. 

* B. C. Law, The lA/e and Work of Buddhaghosa, p. 62. 

* Vimddhimagga, P.TJ5., p. 276. « Ibid., p. 431. 

* Ibid., pp. 276 and 286. • Ibid., pp. 276, 286 and 431. 

* Sumahgalatnldtini, I, p. 16 j B. C. Law, Hielory qf Pali Literature, I. 

»« Pp. 36, 96 and 313. 

VimddhUnagga, p. 36 —'Digha-hhAwhi-Abhayatthero paHeahi bhikkhueatehi 
eaddhim Sgacehanto dievS therasea eariram fhSpeivd cetiyam kSrdpeei.' 
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At the suggestion of the Tipitaka-Culabhaya, an Elder 
of the Mahavihara, Abhaya thera crossed the Gahga and came 
to the Rohana district in mount Tuladhara monastery where 
the Elder Mahadhammarakkhita used to dwell. Here 
Abhaya recited the Dlgha Nikdya at night and during the 
daytime Mahadhammaraklchita thera explained it to him. 
After the discourse was over, Abhayatthera became a stream- 
winner and gave Mahadhammarakkhita thera a subject of 
meditation.* 

Thera Reva the reciter of the Majjhima came to the 
Elder Reva, a resident of Malaya, who gave him a subject of 
meditation. He attained saintship after twenty 3 'ears during 
which period he did not look at'the scriptures and found that 
he had not forgotten them.® 

The Elder Culasiva, repeater of the SamyiUia, acquired 
immunity from the action of poison in his body on account of 
his cherishing compassion.® 

3. AUhaJcathdcariyas: As their name implies, they were 
a class of teachers, literally ‘the commentary teachers’, 
whose views were held as authoritative in the matter of inter¬ 
pretation of doctrinal points. In the Atthaaalini, for instance, 
we are told that according to them, ‘ An act done with a needle 
is called a needlework,... an act done by an individual is 
similarly called an individual work. The individual and the 
work done by an individual are mutually settled. A bodily 
act is called an act done by body. The body and the bodily 
act are mutually settled.’ * 

The follovdng views are ascribed to them in the 
8dratt?uippakdsini : 

(i) A human body when bitten by a wood-mouthed 
snake becomes stiff like a log of wood; just so when the 
element of earth becomes agitated, the body becomes stiff 
as if bitten by a wood-mouthed snake. Similarly a body, 
when bitten by a foul-mouthed snake, becomes putrid; 
even so when the element of water in a body becomes 
perturbed, it becomes putrid as if bitten by a foul-mouthed 
snake, etc.® 

(ii) The Bojjha^a is so called bocause it is a constituent 
of enlightenment.® 

(hi) S3.vatthl was so called because everything was 
available there. It was also a meeting place of caravans. 
The merchants who assembled there asked each other about 


Vmtddhimoffga, P.TwSo pp. 96-97. „ * Ibid^jp. 96. _ 

* fbid., p. 313. * AttiaMini, p. 86. 

‘ SSraUhappakdrini, III, p. J3. “ 
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the articles they possessed and the reply was ‘everything is 
here’.^ 

(iv) During the time of king Mandhata, the inhabitants 
of the three islands knowing that the Jambudipa was very 
beautiful and the abode of great men like Buddhas, Pacceka- 
buddhas, senior disciples and paramount kings and sovereigns, 
went to that island headed by the king. In course of time the 
king became disgusted with the life there. He W8is informed 
of the splendour of the dem-world by his nodnisters. He first 
went to the Catummaharajika heaven. Living there for 
some time he went to the Tavatimsa abode where Sakka 
welcomed him and gave him half his kingdom. The king, as 
soon as he reached the Tavatimsa abode, lost his human 
temperament and received that of the gods. In course of 
time Mandhata’s craving so much increased that he wished to 
become the sole ruler of the Tavatimsa heaven by killing 
Sakka. Because of his CTeed his heavenly power faded out 
and he fell down from his neavenly mansion into his own park 
and died. 

The lands were thus distributed in the Jambudipa. 
Those who came there from Pubba-Videha called their land 
Videharattha, those from Aparagoyana named it as Aparanta- 
janapada, and those who hailed from Uttarakuru made their 
land known as KurwraUha} 

The Atthakathacariya is apparently a vague term for 
referring the agreed opinions {dcariydnam mmdnaUhakathd) 
indefinitely to the Theras connected with the commentary 
tradition of Ceylon,—the scholastic method of interpreting the 
Bvddhavacana as well as the tenets of Buddhism. In other 
words, the tradition of this class of teachers is really the 
tradition of the earlier commentaries in Sinhalese which 
Buddhaghosa imdertook to present in a critical Pali garb. 

4. Earlier AUkaJcatMsi We have seen that according to 
Dhammakitti’s account in the Culavamsa, when the Indian 
teacher of Buddhaghosa directed him to proceed to Ceylon, 
he did so by observing that the island of Ceylon was then the 
proper place for writing a commentary, inasmuch as the 
authoritative atthakathas were all in Sinhalese. These earlier 
commentaries are catalogued thus by Mrs. Rhys Davids: 

‘(1) The commentary of the dwellers in the North 
Minster—the Uttaravihara at Anuradhapura. 

(2) The MiUa or Mdhd-aUhahaihd, or simply the Attha- 
katha of the dwellers in the Great Minster—the 
Mahavihara also at Anuradhapura. 


* PapaAeasudani, I, p. 59 —SaJbbam ettha atihi. 

* SumaAffcdavildfini, P.T.S., pp. 481-482. 
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(3) The Andha-atthakaihd, handed down at K^clpura 

(Conjeeveram) in South India. 

(4) The Mahdpaccari or Great Raft, said to be so 

called from its having been composed on a raft 
somewhere in Ceylon. 

(5) The Kurunda-atthakcUhd so called because it was 

composed at the Kurundavelu VihSra in Ceylon. 

(6) The Sankhepa-aithakathd or short commentary, 

which, as being mentioned together with the 
Andha conamentary, may possibly be also 
South Indian.’ ^ 

It is only in the Vinaya commentary, SamaTitapd^ddihd, 
that the Mahapaccari, Mahakurundiya and Andhaka attha- 
kath&s are quoted by name and discussed, from which fact 
we may reasonably presume that they were chiefly concerned 
with the interpretation of the Vinaya rules.* 

The Visuddhimagga refers indeed to an earlier Vinaya- 
althakathd in Sinhalese, but from this fact alone it cannot be 
concluded that the MahSkurundiya and Mah&paccari com¬ 
mentaries quoted and discussed in Sinhalese were then in 
existence. All that seems most probable and may be asserted 
with certainty is that the Agamatthakathd on which Buddha- 
ghosa’s commentaries on the first Rour Nik&yas were based 
and the Pordnatthakaihd on which commentaries on the 
Abhidhamma books, the Jdtaka, Bvddhavamsa, Cariyd Pitaka 
and Apaddna were built up, were both parts of the Mdhd- 
aithakathd. As a partizan of the Mahftvih&ra, the great 
Buddhaghosa strictly adhered to the commentary tradition of 
the Great Minster and refuted or discarded the views of the 
teachers belonging to the rival school of Abhayagiri. The 
Dlgha-atthakathd, Majjhima-aUJiakatM, Samyutla-at^kaihd 
and Anguttara-atthakathd quoted by name in the Visuddhi¬ 
magga were obviously the four main divisions of the Aga- 
matthakathd. The Jdtakatthakathd cited in the Sumangala- 
vildsinl and other commentaries weis included in the Pordn- 
atthakaihd. The same remark applies with equal force to 
Buddhaghosa’s commentaries on the Abhidhamma books 
with the single exception of the Atthasdlini which, in its 
opening verses, refers only to Buddhaghosa’s own works, 
namely, the^ Visuddhimagga and AgamcMhakaihjds. It is 
quite possible*that the PordmMhdkaihd was just another name 
of the Mahd-aUhakatkd as a whole. It appears that this 
earlier Sinhalese AUJiakathd did not contain commentaries on 


^ A Buddhiat Manual of Paychological Ethiea, p. xzviii. , 

* Cf. Dictionary of Pali Proper Namaa, aub voce, Mahd’Offhaiatbd. 
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all the books of the Khuddaka Nikdya. But it did contain a 
Vinaya commentary. 

5. Ndga^ena: The views quoted by the great Buddha- 
ghosa in his works in the name of the Thera Nagasena are 
really the views contained in the MHindu-Panho which is 
throughout a dialogue between NSgasena and king Milinda- 
Menander: The discussions reported in this highly important 
and instructive P&li work are said to have taken place five 
centuries after the demise of the Buddha, that is to say, in 
the first century A.D. There is no harm in placing the date 
of its composition even in the second century A.D. The 
discussions in it clearly presuppose the controversies in the 
KathdvaUhu, the date of the compilation of which is assigned 
to the eighteenth year of the reign of Aioka and to 236 B.C. 

6 . Mahdkaccdna: He is the putative author of the two 
companion treatises, NeUi and Pe^kopadesa, on the textual 
and exegetical methodology which was developed in Thera- 
v5da Buddhism side by side with the TantrayuJdi in the 
Kautillya Arthaidstra, the Sudruta and other Br3.hmamcal 
treatises. Mahakaccfina to whom these two treatises are 
ascribed was but a namesake of the great Thera Maha- 
kaccana of old. Of the two treatises, the second is quoted by 
the name of Petaka in the Samantapdsddikd. Dhammapala 
wrote commehtaries on them. The Netti counts the desecra¬ 
tion of a stupa {thupabheda) among the six most atrocious 
crimes and heinous sins, while the canonical texts speak only 
of five such Climes and sins. The desecration of the stupas as 
a possible occurrence is envisaiged by the inscriptions on the 
gateways of the Buddhist stupas at SaflcI, which cannot be 
dated earlier than the first or second century A.D. The 
historical connection between the two treatises and the 
Milinda is obscure. But so far as the characterization of the 
fundamental concepts of Buddhism in Buddhaghosa’s works 
goes, it is evidently based upon the statements found in the 
treatises ascribed to Mahfikaccana and in the Milinda-Pariho. 
Buddhaghosa has not, however, cited the authority of the 
two treatises in the name of Mahfi-kaccfina. These two works 
stand in the same relation to the Theravada canon as Yaska’s 
Nirukta to the Vedas and their methodology may be shown 
to have developed mainly on the lines of the niddesas or 
vibhangas attempted by the great Thera Mahakaccana among 
the Buddha’s immediate disciples. Their methodology is 
illustrated throughout by the passages now traceable only in 
thb Sutta Pitaka, and their treatment of the subject of the 
paccayas differs materially from that in the Patthdnas or 
text of the Ahhidhammapitaka. 
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7. Commentary process within the Canon: The need for 
an accurate interpretation of the Buddha’s words which 
formed the guiding principle of life and action of the members 
of the Sahgha, was felt from the very first, even while the 
Master was living. Of course, there was at that time the 
advantage of referring a disputed question for solution to the 
Master himself and herein we meet with the first stage in the 
origin of the Buddhist commentaries. All available evidences 
jjoint to the fact that within a few years of the Buddha’s 
enlightenment, Buddhist headquarters were established in 
places adjoining many important cities and towns of the time, 
viz. Benares, Rajagaha, Vesali, Nalanda, P&va, Ujjeni, 
Campa, Uttara Madhura, Ulumpa, Savatthi and so on. At 
each of these places there sprang up a community of Bhikkhus 
under the leadership and guidance of one or other of the 
famous disciples of the Buddha, such as Mahakassapa, 
Mahakaccana, Mahakotthita, Sariiiutta, Moggallana. Follow¬ 
ing the rule of the wandering ascetics and teachers, they 
used to spend the rainy season in a royal pleasure-garden or a 
monastery, and, thereafter, generally meet together once a 
year at Rajagaha, Veluvana, Savatthi and the like. Friendly 
interviews among themselves and occasional calls on con¬ 
temporary sophists, were not unknown. Among those various 
leaders of the Bhikkhus, some ranked foremost in doctrine, 
some in discipline, some in analytical exposition, some in 
ascetic practices, some in story-teUing, some in preaching, 
some in philosophy, some in poetry, and so on.' Among the 
Buddha’s immediate disciples, there were men who came of 
Brahmin families, and who had mastered the Vedas and the 
whole of the Vedic literature. It may be naturally asked, 
what were these profoundly learned and thoughtful Bhikkhus 
doing all the time ? 

The itinerant teachers of the time wandered about in the 
country, engaging themselves wherever they stopped in 
serious discussions on matters relating to religion, philosophy, 
ethics, morals and polity.® Discussions a^out the inter¬ 
pretation of the abstruse utterances of the great tea'oheis were 
frequent and the raison d'itre of the development of the 
Buddhist literatiue, particularly of the commentaries, is to be 
traced in these discussions. There are numerous interestiiig 
passages in the Sutta and Vinaya texts that tell us how 
occasions arose from time to time for the discussion of various 


■ ^ Vid« Etadaggavaggo, A3^guttara Nikdga, PP. 23 foil.; Mahdvoifua, edited 
by Geiger, ‘The Council of Mahdkaeaapa', Chap. 3, pp. Ififf. 

* Suddhitl "India, p. 141; B. C. Law, Hietorical Oiemmge, Outp. IL 
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topics among the Bhikkhus, or how their peace was disturbed 
by grave doubts calling for explanations either from the 
Buddha himself or from his disciples. Whenever an in¬ 
terested sophist spoke vehemently in many ways in dispraise 
of the Buddha, in dispraise of the Doctrine and in dispraise 
of the Order,^ whenever another such sophist misinterpreted 
the Buddha’s opinion,® whenever a heated discussion broke 
out in any contemporary Brotherhood,® or whenever a 
Bhikkhu behaved improperly, the Bhikkhus generally as¬ 
sembled in the pavilion to discuss the subject, or were 
exhorted by the Buddha or by his disciples to safeguard their 
interests. It 'w&s on one such occasion that the Buddha 
was led to offer an exposition of the moral precepts known as 
the SUakkhandha —‘The tract on morality’—blending its name 
to the first volume of the Digha Nikdya* On another 
occasion Potaliputta, the wanderer, called on Samiddhi, and 
spoke thus: ‘ According to Samana Gotama, as I actually 
heard him saying, Kamma either by way of deed or by way of 
speech is no Kamma at all, the real Kamma being by way of 
thought or volition only: mogham kdyakammam, mogham 
vacikammam, mxmokamrmm eva saccam ti; atthi ca sd samd- 
patti yam samdpattim samdpanno na kind vediyatiti. ’ 

To him thus saying, replied Samiddhi: ‘ Speak not friend 
Potaliputta thus, speak not of him in this manner. Please 
do not misrepresent our teacher’s point of view, for that is not 
good. He would never have said so.’ 

‘But teU me, friend Samiddhi, what a man will experience 
as the consequence of his deliberate action by way of thought, 
word and deed.’ ‘Pain’, was the reply.® 

When a report of this discussion was submitted to the 
Buddha, he regretted that the muddleheaded Samiddhi had 
given such one-sided answer to the second point of the 
wanderer. The right and complete answer would in that 
case have been that ‘He will experience either pleasure or 
pain or neither pleasure nor pain.’ But as regards Samiddhi’s 
reply to the first point, he had nothing to gainsay. 

Bo that as it may, the fact remains that the wisdom and 
folly of Samiddhi, yet a young learner, formed the argument 
of the Buddha’s longer analytical exposition of the all- 
important subject of Kamma, which is termed the Mahd- 


^ Digha Nikdya, VoL I, BrahtnajSla Suttanla, p. 1. 

* Ma^hima Nihiya, Ill, pp. 207-8. 

* Ibid., n, SdmagdmamUa, pp. 243-4. 

* Digha Nika^ (P.TJS.), Vol, I. 

* The rendering is not literal, though substantially faithful. M<yjhima 
Nikdya. Vol. HI, pp. 207 foil. 
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kammavihhanga,^ in contradistinction to his shorter exposition, 
the Culakamma-vibhanga,^ which was addressed to a young 
Brahmin scholar named Subha. Thus it can be established 
that the Mahdkammavibhanga was the Sutta basis.of the 
Abhidhamma exposition of the Sikkhapadavihhanga which is 
incorporated in the second book of the Abhidhamma Pitaka.* 
But, as a matter of fact, both these expositions have left their 
stamp on subsequent exegetical literature as is evidenced by 
the Nettipakaraim and the Atthasdlini * and similar works. 
Scanning the matter more closely, wo can say that Buddha- 
ghosa’s exposition of Kamma in his Atthasdlini is really the 
meeting place of both. 

The Majjhima Nikdya contains many other illuminating 
expositions of the Buddha, notably the Saldyatana Vibhahga,^ 
the Aramz Vibhahga,* the Dhdtu Vibhahga and the Daklchind 
Vibhanga,^ which have found their proper place in the 
Abhidhamma literature, supplemented by higher expositions. 
They have also found their way into the later commentaries 
including, of course, the works of Buddhaghosa. Then we 
have from Thera Sariputta, the chief disciple of the Buddha, 
an exposition of the four Aryan truths, the Saccavibhahga,^ 
which had found its due place in the second book of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, where it has been supplemented by a 
higher exposition {Abhidhammabhdjaniya). Sariputta’s ex¬ 
position contains many of the sto^-passages, or the older 
disconnected materials with which the whole of the Pitaka 
literature, as we may reasonably suppose, was built up. 
This piece of independent commentary has been tacked an 
to the Satipaf^na Svita, itself a commentary, and it furnishes 
a point of distinction between the Satipat^na Svtta in the 
Majjhima Nikdya and the MahdsaiijKiUhdna Sutta in the 
Digha Nikdya. 

A complete catechism of important terms and passages of 
exegetical nature is ascribed to Sariputta and is fammarly 
known as the Sahglti Suttanta of which a Buddhist Sanskrit 
version exists in Tibetan and Chinese translations under the 
name of the Sangiti-parydya Sutra. The method of grou^ang 
various topics imder numerical heads and of explaining by 
means of simple enumerations invariably followed by Thera 


^ Majjhima Nikdya, III, pp. 207-215. 

» Ibid., m, pp. 202-206; NtUipakarana, p. 182. 

* Vibhafiga, pp. 285-202.* ‘ * AtthatOlita, pp. tWff. 

» Mcdjhima Nikdya. Vol. IH. pp. 215-222. • Ibid., pp. 230-237. 

» Ibid., pp. 237-247. » Ibid., pp. 363-267. 

• Majjhima Nikdya, Vol. Ill, pp. 248-252. 

Digha Nikdya, III, pp. 207ff. Seo for referenoee Prof. Takakum’s highly 
instructive article on the Sarvfietivadins in J J^.TJS., 1805, p. 67. 
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Sariputta in the singularly interesting catechism referred to 
above as also in the Dasuttara Sutta, characterizes two of the 
older collections, the Samyutta and the Anguttara, and certain 
books of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, notably the Puggala 
Panhatti, the materials of which were mostly drawn from the 
Angvitara Nikdya. This fact alone can bring home to us the 
nature of Sftriputta’s work in connection with the Pitaka litera¬ 
ture. But Sariputta does not exhaust the list. We have to 
consider other renowned and profoundly learned disciples of 
the Buddha, among whom some were women, who in their own 
way helped forward the process of development of the com¬ 
mentaries. Take, for example, the case of Thera MahaJkaccana 
who was allowed to enjoy the reputation of one who could 
give a detailed exposition of what was said by the Buddha in 
brief. The Majjhima Nikdya ' alone furnishes four examples 
of Mahakaccana’s exegesis. It is interesting to note that 
Mah&kaccana seldom indulges in mechanical enumeration and 
coining of technical terms as Sftriputta did. On the contrary, 
he confines himself to bring out the inner significance and 
true philosophical bearing of the Buddha’s first principles. 

Thera Mahakotthita was regarded as an authority next 
to none but the Buddha himself on Patisambhidd or metho¬ 
dology of the Buddha’s analytical system. In the Majjhima 
Nikdya again we meet with his disquisition on the charac¬ 
teristic marks or specific dififerences of current abstract terms 
signifying the various elements of experience.* The first 
part of Mah&kotthita’s explanation may be said to be the 
historical foundiation of the Lakkhanah§.ra in the Netti- 
jpakararM, of some passages of the Milinda-Panho^ and certain 
statements in the commentaries of Buddhaghosa*; wo have 
similar contributions, from Moggallana, Ananda, Bhamma- 
dinna and KhemS.. 

The whole of the Vinaya Snttavibhahga is nothing but a 
canonical commentary on the two P&timokkha codes. Simi¬ 
larly the CuUaniddesa is a word for word commentary on the 
Pftrftyana-group of sixteen poems and the Khaggavisdna 
Sutta, while the Mahdniddesa, modelled on the earlier exegesis 
of Mah^accfina, is a canonical commentary on the Atthaka 
group of sixteen poems. 

The canonical texts containing the prose exegeses or 
word for wbrd commentaries are broadly classed as Yeyyd- 


Vol. I, pp. llOff.; Vol. m, pp. 194, and 223. 

* PajSnSti pajSniiiti .... tamnA paHAavA ti vucoati .... VijSndti vijarUUUi 

.... Uumi vuccati .... Majjhima Nikdya {P.T.8.), Vol. I, p. 292. 

* Milinda-PaAho (Trenckner), p. 62. 

* E.g., SumadgalaviiMini, I, pp. 62-65. 
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karanas. The Abhidhamma books with the single exception 
of the Kathdvatthu come within the definition of such 
Veyydkarai^. In all of them, the mdtikds or uddesaa are 
followed by the niddesas or vibhanyas. So far as the second 
Abhidhamma book is concerned, in most of the chapters 
each bearing the name of a vibhahga, we have the Suttanta 
exegesis {Svitantabhdjaniya) supplemented by the Abhidhamma 
exegesis {Abhidhammabhdjaniya), the latter taking us a step 
further Irom the Sutta stage of the commentary-process in 
the canon. The Kathdvatthu, which is a book of Buddhist 
controversies connected with the time of Aioka, follows a line 
of development peculiarly of its own. Through the con¬ 
troversies one can watch with interest a critical method of 
interpretation of various knotty and important points of 
Buddhism which bristle with historical, theological, philo¬ 
sophical and psycholoncal interests. 

Just as the textual and exegetical methodology developed 
in the NeUi and Pe^kopadesa may be regarded as a further 
step from the canonical stages of the niddesas or vibhangas, 
so the discussions in the Milinda seeking to clarify several 
knotty points of Buddhism may be rightly held as a further 
step from the controversies in the Kathd,vaUhu. These two 
lines of the earlier commentary process were found at last in 
the Atthakathda, each with its singular contribution to the 
richness of the scholastic method which emerged out of the 
earlier processes. 


Chapter IV 


SUCCESSORS 

Buddhaghosa is credited by Dhammakitti with having 
written commentaries on the whole of the Pali Tripiteka. 
In fact he wrote commentaries on a large portion of the 
Three Pitahis but not on the whole. Perhaps he found his 
life too short for the completion of the huge work to which 
he devoted his life, or perhaps he fomui his health failing; or, 
if we are to believe that he did actually return to India, 
there might have been other obstacles to his work. 

The work thus left unfinished was taken up by others 
who came after him and it will be interesting hero to give an 
account of persons who, following in the footsteps of the great 
commentator, served to make the Pitekas easily intelligible to 
succeeding generations. 

Among his successors, the following are noteworthy:— 

1. Buddhadatta, the author of the Vinaya-vinicchaya, 
Uttara-vinicchaya, Abhidhammdvatdra, Rupdriipavibhdga, and 
Madhuratthavildsim, which is a commentary on the Bvddha- 
vatrisa. 

2 . CuUa-Buddhaghosa, whom the Oandhamrnsa honours 
as the author of the two works called JdtaMaginiddna and 
Sotattaginiddna, but who may really be taken to be the author 
of the Paramatihajotikd which is a serial commentary on the 
Khvddakapdtha, Dhammapada, Sutta-nipdta and Jdtaka. 

3. Buddhaghosa III, who is now regarded as the author 
of the Samantapdsddikd and Kankhdvilarani. 

4. Dhammapala, who wrote the NettipakaraTux-aJ^ha- 
kathd, Itivuttaka-aUhakathd, Uddna-atthakatkd, Cariydpijaka- 
atthakathd, ThercUhingdthd-atthakathd, Vimcdavildsim, a com¬ 
mentary on the Vimdnavatthu, Vimc^vildsini, a commentary 
on the Petavatthu, Paramdttha-rmnjiisd, a commentary on the 
Visuddhimagga, Linatthapakdsinl, LinattJuzvan-mnd, etc. ’ 

6 . Mahanfima, who wrote the Saddhammapakdsini, a 
commentary on the Patisambhiddmagga. 

6 . Upasena, who is known as the author of the Sad- 
dhammapajjotikd which is a serial commentary on the CuUa- 
niddesa and Mahdniddesa. 

Bttddhadatta: His main fame as a writer rests on the 
fact of his being the composer of the two Vinaya and two 
Abhidhamma Manuals in elegant prose or verse, mostly in 
verse. The Buddhavamsa is the only canonical text on which 
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he wrote a commentary worth the name. The two Vinaya 
Manuals and Abkidhammdvatdra are mere summaries of the 
materials derived from the earlier Sinhalese commentaries 
written by him at the Mahavihara of Ceylon. There is 
hardly any evidence of critical scholarship. He was an elder 
contemporary of the great Buddhaghosa in so far as he went 
to Ceylon before the latter, and an original writer in so far as 
he wrote, almost at the same time in South India, indepen¬ 
dently of the Visuddhimagga and other works of the great 
commentator Buddhaghosa. His second Abhidhamma Manual 
called Rupdrupavibhdga is historically important as being 
the precursor of Anuruddha’s Abhidhammatihasangaha. 

The contemporaneity of Buddhadatta and Buddhaghosa, 
the great commentator, is sought to be established, as we 
saw, on the basis of their references to a common personality, 
namely, Thera SanghapAla. Arguing on this and other 
ground, it seems reasonable to connect their literary activities 
with the latter part of the reign of Gothabhaya-Meghavanna, 
or, at the latest, with the reign of Jetthatissa (A.D. 323-33)» 
the son and successor of king Gothabhaya (A.D. 302-16). 

The known facts about Buddhadatta may be told in a 
few words. The thera ^ was a celebrity of the Mahavihara 
of Ceylon, and was an inhabitant of the Cola Kingdom 
situat^ on the Kaverl. He tells us that his royal patron 
was king Acouta Aocutavikkanta of the Kalabbha or Kalamba 
dynasty. All his works were written in the famous monastery 
erected by Venhudasa or Kanhadasa on the banks of the 
Kaveri.* 

Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta has published an edition of 
Buddhadatta’s Abhidhamma and Vinaya Manuals, while his 
royal Sinhalese edition of the Buddhavamsa Atthakathd has 
been published in the Simon Hevavitarape Series. The 
Abhidhammdvatdra serves as an introduction to the Abhi- 
dkamma philosophy. Buddhaghosa expounds his psychology 
in terms of the five khandhas. Buddhadatta opens his scheme 
with a fourfold division of the compendium, viz. mind, mental 


^ Aooording to the Ctondhouamaa, Buddhadatta came next to Buddhagboea. 
J.P.T.S., 1888, p. as. 

* AbhidhammSvaUtta, P.TJ3., Vififi^jauaip. xiii, xiv, xv, xvi and xvii^ 

*.... Vinayaviniechayo .... 

.... Colaraftf^ BhiUamaA(;ala-gSme 
VenJmdAaatga SrSme vcuont«na 
Aa)utavikkama-ndma*sa oolaraMo hah koto.' 

‘ Kdveri-paftan« rammt, ndndnJmopasobhits 

Kdriie Kanhaddama daatcmiya manorame.’ (AbM d hommS u a N kaJ) 

*.... Buddhadathnaraeito’yam Vinaya-vinicekayo.* 


(Viitay»-viniceJuiya,) 
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properties, material quality and nibbdna. In this respect 
Buddhadatta’s representation is perhaps better than that of 
Buddhaghosa.^ 

It is clear that the two writers drew their materials 
from the same source. This fact well explains why the 
Visvddhimagga and the Abhidhammdvatdra have so many 
points in common. Buddhadatta has rendered great service 
to the study of the Abhidhamma tradition which has survived 
in Theravada Buddhism to the present day. The legendary 
account is that Buddhadatta put in a condensed form that 
which Buddhaghosa handed on in Pali from the Sinhalese 
commentstries. ‘But the psychology and philosophy are 
presented through the prism of a sound and vigorous int^ect, 
under fresh aspects in a style often less discursive and more* 
graphic than that of the great commentator, and with a 
strikingly rich vocabulary.’ 

It is also narrated in the account we have referred to 
above that when on sea Buddhadatta met Buddhaghosa and 
learnt that he was going to Ceylon to render the Sinhalese 
commentaries into P&li. He spoke to the latter thus, 

‘ When you finish the commentaries, please send them to me, 
so that I may summarize your labours.’ Buddhaghosa said 
that he would comply with his request and the narrative 
adds that the P&li commentaries were after completion 
actually placed in the hands of Buddhadatta who summed up 
the commentaries on the Abhidhamma in the Abhidhammd¬ 
vatdra and those on the Vinaya in the Viruiya,-vinicchaya 
(abridged translation of the for^oing by the editor, Buddha¬ 
datta'8 'Manual, p. xix). Mrs. Rhys Davids says, ‘It is 
probably right to conclude that they both were but handing 
on an analytical formula, which had evolved between their 
own time and that of the final closing of the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka.' * 

Like Buddhaghosa, Buddhadatta, too, employed the 
simile of the purblind and the lame to explain the relation 
between Ndma and Rupa.* Buddhadatta’s division of the 
terms into Samuha and Asamuha is another interesting 
point.* It will be remembered that such a division of terms 


p Mn. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology (Quest Series), p. 174. 
'* Ibid., p. 179. 

* AbhidhasnmSwUdra, P.T.8., p. 116. 

'Ndmam nissdya rCpan tu, rOpam nissSya nSmaiam 
paoaUati sadd sabbatn, p<dkavokdra-bhiimiyam; 
itnassa pana atthassa, S/uibh&oatthorp eva ca 
jaccart^M-piflutsappiiump, vaUabbd upamd idha.' 

* AhhidhammSvat&ra, P.T.S., p. 83. 

"'Vpidd-poAhaUi ndsna samvhasamuha-vasena duvtdhd hoti.' 
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as this was far in advance of the older classification embodied 
in the PuggaJUt Pannatti commentary.^ 

Accor^ng to Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta,* *• Buddhadatta was 
either older than Buddhaghosa or of the same age with him. 

CvJUa Bvddhaghosa {Buddhagliosa II): Buddhaghosa the 
Great in the prologue to Ms Atthmdlinl and the epilogue to his 
Sammohavinodanl says that he undertook to compose these 
works at the instance of the Bhikkhu or Yati Buddhaghosa, 
evidently a younger contemporary and fellow inmate of the 
Mahavihara of Ceylon. The Oandhavarnaa ascribes to a 
junior Buddhaghosa, Culla Buddhaghosa, the two works 
called Jdtattaginiddna and Sotattaginiddna, wMch are ob¬ 
viously Burmese titles for two medical treatises, and if not so, 
for the Pali JatakaUhakalhd and SxUtatthakathd. Even apart 
from that, the Vinaya commentary, Samantapdsddihd, clearly 
presupposes not only the Visuddhimagga and other works of 
Buddhaghosa the Great but also the Paramatthajotikd, a 
serial commentary on the four Sutta texts of the Khvddaka 
Nikdya, viz. the Khvddakapdtha, Dhammapada, Sutta-nipdta 
and Jdtaka. When we say ‘presupposes’ we do not base 
our statement on the cross-references between the Vinaya 
and Nik&ya commentaries loosely given by the later redactors 
of them. Here it is based on the indebtedness of the Samanla- 
pdsddikd to the earlier Pali commentaries in its treatment of 
certjdn common Sutta topics. It goes without saying that the 
Visuddhimagga was the common authority behind them. 
When the tradition indiscriminately credits the great Buddha¬ 
ghosa also with the authorsMp of the Parantatma^olilcd, there 
must have been a good reason for it, but that was not certainly 
the fact that the author of the first Four Nik&ya commentMies 
was the same person as that of the Paramatinajotikd. 

Let us take, first of aU, the JdtakaUhakathd or Jdtakattha- 
vanmind for consideration. Rhys Davids called our attention 
to an earlier Jataka commentary {JdtakatthakatM) in Elu 
or Old Sinhalese, wMoh is presupposed by the present 
commentary.* Nothing could be a better st^gestion on the 
part of Rhys Davids than to opine: *Our rfiJi work noAj 
have been based upon it, but cazmot be said to be a mere 
version of it.’ * 


* Cf. Puggola-PoMiaai Commentary, P.TJ5., p. 173. 

< Buddhadatta'» Manual, edited by Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta, pp. xiii and xiv. 
'Ayam pona Buddhadattdcariyo Buddhaghoodoariyena oarndna/oattiho vd 
thohatn vu4dlK‘taro vd ti taUakkhema.' 

* The present oommentary, as already pointed out by Rhya Darida, refers 
three times to an earlier atlhaicathd (Introd., p. lx). See FanabSU. Jdtaka, I, 

p. 62. 

*• Introd., p. lx. 
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In this connection I may observe »that though it 
professedly followed the Mahavih&ra method of exposition,^ 
the present commentary in Fausboll’s edition does not claim 
to have been based upon any single commentary in Sinhalese. 
It claims certainly, on the other hand, to have been a critically 
prepared reliable PaU version based upon a previous Jdta- 
katthakathd (probably of the Mahavihara school) and a few 
other commentaries, vaguely referred to in the lump by the ex¬ 
pression Sesa-atpuihithdsu (‘in the remaining commentaries’).* 

Now, tximing to the introductory verses in the Siamese 
edition, I find that there was a separate version of the Jataka 
commentary which followed with meticulous care tiie same 
method of exposition as in the Pordnutthakathd in Old 
Sinhalese.* 

The difference between the two versions is accentuated 
also by the undermentioned three facts:— 

(1) That the Pa^mmagathd or Introductory verses are 

quite different in them. 

(2) That the titles of the Jatakas vary here and there. 

(3) That the order and titles of the last ten Mah&- 

jatakas, too, are at variance. 

The total number of the Jatakas is, no doubt, the same in 
both of them; it is 547, falling short of the traditional total of 
550 as given by Buddhaghosa and others by three Jatakas. 

In the Paimmagathd in Fausboll’s edition we are told 
that the work was undertaken at the personal request of three 
Theras, one of whom, Buddhadeva by name, belonged to the 
Mahimsasaka sect* {Mahiinsdsaka-vamsanihi sambhulma). In 
the Siamese edition, on the other hand, we read that the work 
was undertaken in compliance with a repeated request of a 
number of wise and learned monks.® The prologue to the 
Siamese edition is appropriate to the Apaddna-attJiakathd. 


> FausbSll, JSt.. I, p. 1. 

* Ibid., 1, p. 62: yam paria IdtakaffhakaHiiyam ... lam aesa-affhakoibdtu 
n'aUhi, laamd idham eva gahetabbam. 

* Siamese ed., I, p. 2: Pur&na-S\hatabhdtiya PorAtyighakaih&ya ea fhapitam 
Uyip w^tiuUieti addhunam icchitiechiiam .. Ta»m& tarn upaniaadya Pordna^hakalhd- 
nayatn mvajjatvd t>irudd}uitthe viaeaauham pakdaayam viaeaa-vanna^m aeffham 
kariaaSm'af()»awtnnanan ti. 

* PaoebSll, I, p. 1. 

* Siameee ed., I, p. 1: 

'DhirdtidhiraM difamoMuhi viMdM 
Apaddnaffhaiathaap, bhanU, kdtabban ti viaeaato 
PunappunOdaren’eva y&cUo'katn yaaaanbhi 
taamdham aapaddnaaaa Apaddnaaaa aeaato,' eto. 
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As for the difference in titles, however immaterial, the 
following table may suffice to indicate it *:— 

FausboU Siamese 


, . - - 


Kurunga (21). 

Oagga (155). 

Td^dda (246). 

Kakkata (267). 
Maccha-Udddna (288). 
Bhadra-Ohata (291). 
Kaya-vicchinda (293). 
Komdya-putta (299). 
Kassapamandiya (312). 
Sasa (316). 

Ambacora (344). 
Dhonasdkha (353). 

OhaUi (355). 

AhiguTjdika (365). 
Nandiyamiga (385). 
Dhajavihetiia (391). 
Bhisapvppha (392). 
Vighdsa (393). 

Kdka (396). 

SaUvbhasta (402). 
Kaccdni (417). 

Ceiiya (422). 

Mahdsuka (429). 
CuUasuka (430). 

Hdrita (431). 
Padakmcdamdiuiva (432). 
Samkha (442). 
Biidri-Kosiya (450). 
Ohata (454). 

Dhamma (457). 
Yuvanjaya (4W). 
Kalinga-wdhi (479). 
Sardbha-miga (483). 

Sivi (499). 

Sirimanda (500). 
Rohanta-miga (^1). 


Kurunga-miga (21). 
Bhagga (165). 

Balovdda (246). 
Suvanna-hikkata (267). 
Maccha-ddna (288). 
Bhadra-ghatabheda (291). 
Kdya-nibbinda (293). 
Komdriya-puUa (299). 
Kassapanandiya (312). 
Sasapandita (316). 

Amba (’3^). 

Venasdkha (353). 

Dhanka (356). 

Ahitundika (365). 
Nandiyamigardja (385). 
Pabbajita-vihethaka (391). 
Upasinghapuppha (392). 
Vighdsada (393). 

Mani (395). 

Senaka (402). 
Kaccdnigotta (417). 
Cetiyardja (422). 
Mahdsuvardja (429). 
CvUasuvakardja (430). 
Haritaca (431). 
Padakmala (432). 
Saipklutbrahmaim (442). 
Biidra (450). 
Ollatapai^ita (454). 
DJuimmadevaprMa (467). 
Yudhahjaya (460). 
Kalirtga 

Sarahha l^Z). : ' „ 

Sivirdja (499). ' ‘ ’> 

BirimendaJea (600).' 
Rohana (501). 


It is neither in FausbSU’s nor in typically Ceylonese 
editions of the present J&taka commentary but only in the 
Siamese that I find the recension of the P&li birth-stories 
which are elaborately illustrated on the glazed plaques at the 




* Minor vanaate mn not noticed hertb' 
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Ananda Pagoda in Pagan. With regard to the order and 
titles of the Jatakas illustrated on the Ananda Pagoda as 
compared with those in FausboU’s edition, Duroiselle observes: 
‘ The order of the shorter stories up to No. 637 included strictly 
follows that of the Pali Jataka as edited by Fausboll (Vols. 
I-V), although the names here and there may slightly differ. 
But the traditional order of the MahdnipaJta or the collection of 
the last ten long stories (Vol. VI of Fausboll) is not qtdte the 
same.’ ^ This very observation is mtUatis mutandis applicable 
to the recension in the Siamese edition with equal force. 


FauaboU 


• Siekmeee 


MUgapakkha * (538) 
MaMjanaka (539) 

SSma (540) 

Nimi (541) 

Khan4akaia (542) 
BhQridaUa (543) 
Mahdn&radakattapa (544) 


Temiya* (538) 
Mahdjaiwka (539) 
SuvanruitSma (540) 
Nimiraja (641) 
CandaJeumara (544) 
Bhuridatta (643) 
BraAmarUlrwla (545) 


Vidhurapa^tia (545) Vidhura (646) 

MaM-ummoffga (546) Mahosatha (542) 

VtatarUara (647) Ve»»anlara (647) 


Ananda Pagoda * 
Temiya * (638) 
Mah^analca (639) 
Suvannatdma * (640) 
Nemi (641) 
CandakumSra ^ (544) 
BhCridalta (543) 
MahdbrahmanSrada * 
(546) 

(T) FidAura (546) 
Mahoaadha * (642) 
Ve»»cmtara (647) 


Thus we have two slightly different recensions of the Pali 
Jataka commentary, one mainly based upon the Mahdvihdra 
Aipiakathd and the other upon the Parana, and both con¬ 
taining 547 birth-stories in all. I may now proceed to show 
that there was a third recension of the same fulfilling the 
traditional total of 650. In the Preface to the Epigraphia 
Birmanica, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. iv, f.n. 1, Duroiselle informs us 
that the terracotta piques at the Petleik Pagoda, Pagan, 
illustrate 550 stories. How this traditional number has been 
made up cannot be defim'tely stated until the letterpress 
which was being written on those plaques is published. In 
the absence of that, one may at the most indulge in certain 
surmises, none of which may ultimately come true. It may, 
with fiair certainty, be conjectured that the required number 
has been made up by adding three Jatakas to or including 
them in one of the two recensions of 647. The question is: 
what are these three Jatakas, and what difference will their 


* Epigraphia Birmanica, Vol. 11, Pt. 1, pp. iv-v. 

* For the list, see Epigraphia Birmanica, VoL II, Pt. 1, p. v, and the whole 

VOluBQO. . • 

' Bhaihut title, Mugapakoya. 

* Oariyti-Pifaka has Temiya-cariyS (fourth ebi^ter, AdhifthdnopdramM). 

* Popular Bormese name, Ttmi-zat ( = Temiya-Jdtaka), Epigraphia 
Birmanica, JI, Pt. 1, p. 1. 

* /hid., II, Pt. 1, p. 29. » Ibid., H, Pt. 1, p. 76. 

• » 76«., II, Pt. 1, p. 88. 

* Ibid,, II, Pt. 1, p. 38. The Talaings, or rather Moos, call it ‘jSt-Mahos’. 
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inclusion make to the order of all the J&takas ? The second 
part of the question cannot be answered now. As regards 
the first part, out of the three required Jatakas, two may, 
perhaps, be supplied from the Cariyd-Pitaka, and one firom 
the Mahdvastu, the two stories from the former being those of 
Mahftgovinda ^ and Sacca,® and that from the latter the 
Vrsabha-J&taka,® illustrated on the Bharhut railing,* or all 
the three from the Cariyd-Pitaka, viz. those of Mahfigovinda, 
Sacca, and Mahalomahamsa.® I say from the Cariyd-Pitaka, 
because the P&li cariyd^ were presumably all based upon an 
earlier collection of the Jatakas. 

Besides these three recensions, two of 547 and one of 660 
J&takas, I may even speak of another of 500 birth-stories, 
which, as a Pali canonical work, must be regarded as the 
oldest of all the four. The Cidla-niddesa gives the total 
number of Jatakas then known to the Buddhist Community 
as 500 (pancajdtakasatd'ni).^ The statement in the Crdla- 
niddesa cannot but be construed as referring to a Pali canonical 
text containing 500 J&takas. Accord^g to Fa-Hien’s 
itinerary,^ the Abhayagiri School had a recension which 
recognized only 600 J&takas, a total perfectly agreeing with 
the number in the Cvlla-niddesafi 1 can say, therefore, 
that there were from a certain late date two traditional 
numbers, one maintained by the teachers of Abhayagiri and 
the other by those of Mah&vihara. 

In the immediate historical and literary background of 
the Pali canonical collection of 500 J&takas are the Suttanta 
J&takas, ‘the earliest forms’ in which we find the J&takas as 
distinguished from the fables, parables, legends, and current 
folk-tales presupposed by them. The CvUa-niddesa, as 
already noted, gives just four typical examples of them. 
Rhys Davids has drawn our attention to some more. Applying 
the single criterion of concluding identification ® or the two 
criteria of narration of the tale by the Buddha and identifica- 


^ OariyS-Pifaka, No. 6; m, p. 107, not included in the aobocne 

of 847.- 

* Cariyd-PHaha, No. 28, vuoogly identified with SaoocmMm-JlUaha. 
The story is not to be found in FttusbSU’s Jiftdica. See Cariyi-PHaka commmtary, 
edited by D. L. Barua for the P.TjS'., pp. 231—8. 

* Mahdvattu, III, p. 28; cf. Dharmanici story DivyO, xviii. 

* Barua, Barhui, Bk. Ill, pi. Ixxx, 109. 

* Calcutta Seview, 1927, p. 57. 

* Niddcsa, 11, p. 80. 

’ Beal, Record of the Western World, I, p. Ixxv. 

, • Indian. Culture, Vol. V, No. 2. 

4 Applied by Rhys Davids, Introd., p. xlviiL 
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tion of the narrator with the hero,^ Rhys Davids’ list of 
Suttanta Jfttakaa * may be modified and presented as below: 

(1) MahSpadSna-story {D., II, p. 1). 

(2) Maha-Sudassana (D., II, p. 169). 

(3) Maha-Govinda (D., II, p. 220). 

(4) Makhadova (M., II, p. 74). 

(5) Mahavijita’s Priest {£>., I, p. 134). 

(6) Ghatik&ra {M., II, p. 63). 

(7) Pacetana’s wheelwright {A., I, p. 111). 

Considered in the Ught of the above observations, the 
position of the Pali canonical collection of Jatakas is abso¬ 
lutely clear; it contained 600 birth-stories at any rate, so it 
was known to the compiler of the CuUa-niddesa in about the 
third century B.C., if not earlier still. It was virtually the 
same work that was held to be authoritative among the monks 
of Abhayagiri monastery in Ceylon as far down as Fa-Hien’s 
visit, if not later still. The metrical text in the present 
Jfttaka commentary is veritably the same as the canonical 
text without certain remodellings, certain amplifications, 
certain additions and alterations here and' there. The 
Mahfivihara School stood for a total of 550 Jatakas, and 
produced works to justify it. But whether the actual number 
found is 547 or 550, scholars have convincingly shown that the 
latter number was derived out of the former only by certain 
manipulations ® which, clever or not, are naively mechanical 
and meaningless in effect. 

Even after conceding that the 647 or 550 birth-stories in 
three recensions of the Pali Jfttaka conunentary are thus 
reducible to 500, or for the matter of that, 500 is the correct 
number of Jatakas as known to the author of the CvUa-niddesa 
and to the monks of Abhayagiri, we should not dismiss the 
traditional number 650 as altogether unjustifiable. Here the 
real crux is—^where to find the additional 50 Jatakas. The 
question is not so difficult to answer as at first sight. There 
are principally these two sources, from either of which the 
Jatakas may be supplied: 

(1) The fifty birth-stories {Pan^a-JdUikam) that are 
not contained in the present commentary 
collection of J^akas but available in Siam in a 
separate collection.* 


^ It may be applied evidently on the basis of the statement in the CtiUa- 
niddeta, II, p. 80. 

* Buddhist India, p. lOS. 

* Barua, Barhut, Bk. I, pp. ftO-1. Cf. also Hhys Davids, Introd., p. Iv, f.n. 1. 

* For an account of it, see Leon Peer, Btude sur les JdtoJbM, pp. 6^6, 6ft-71. 
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Or, (2) the Jatakais that are embedded in the Pfili NikSyas,^ 
or related in the Cariyd-Pitaka and its com¬ 
mentary,® the Mahdvastu,^ and other works, 
but not included in the Pali commentary 
collection of 647 Jatakas. 

Buddhaghosa the Great knew the traditional total number 
of the Jatakas to be 550. His narration of the JfttakM was 
evidently based upon the MahS-vihara recension of the earlier 
Sinhalese JdtaJca-atthakathd. He has utilized a part of the 
Jdtaica Niddnakathd in his Papailcaswianl. Here his narra¬ 
tion of the Bodhisattva’s career in his last birth assumes 
the form of a summary of what is found in the Jataka 
commentary in Fausboll’s edition. If the general introduc¬ 
tion to the Atthasdlini (p. 32) narrates the aureniddna of the 
Jataka commentary in the same language in which it is 
presented in FausboU’s edition, it is not difficult to make out 
that the whole thing is an interpolation and redundant. 

Tradition certainly ascribes the extant Jataka com¬ 
mentary * to Buddhaghosa.^ Rhys Davids pertinently 
observed: ‘If not, however, by Bud^aghosa, the work must 
have been composed after his time; but probably not long 
after ... and had the present work been much later than 
his time, it would not have been ascribed to Buddhaghosa at 
all.’o 

Fortunately there is no paucity of ppsitive internal 
evidence to urge against the above tradition. Buddhaghosa, 
as is well known, has narrated several Jatakas, omitting, of 
course, the concluding portion in his commentaries on the 
first four Nikayas, the Vinaya texts, and the Abhidhamma 


^ E.g. MahSvi}<Mfa'8 Priest {D., I,‘p. 149), MahSffovistda (D., U), OhafiUra 
(M., n, p. 63), and Pacetana'a Wheelwright I, p. 111). OC. Byddhist India, 
p. 196. ' 

* E.g. 8<iacasaohaga-pan4*ta (No. 28) and MahOlomahamaa (No. 35) in 
additkn to Mahdgovmda (No. S). 

* E.g. RaiefUa {UdahSvaetu, i, p. 283); Haslin/lga (i, p. 286); B^abha 
(i, p. 288); Oodhd (ii, p. 64); Hdraprad&na (ii, p. 67); VydggtwUM TaMhard 
(it, p. 69); Siri (ii, p. 89); Kinnari(^ p. 94); Mrga{ii, p. 2S4); Sahunta 
(8. p. 241): Kaoehapa (H, p. 244); BnrQpamrgarija (ii, p. 265); Anangana 
(H, p. 271); Vrgabha (iii, p. 28); VSnara (iii, p. 31); Pu^gavanta (iii, p. 32); 
VijiUlvi (iii, p. 41); Supdtra (iii, p. 216); Padumdvad (iii. p. 166); Candra- 
Surya (iii, p. 172); OaHgapOla (iii, p. 191); Dharmalabdha (iii, p. 286); (i) 
AjiistaJcat^xnya (iii, p. 347); (ii) JpidlaJbaun^mpa (iii, p. 649); PaAcabhadra- 
vargiya (iii, p. 303) in addition to MaMgovinda (iii, p. 197). 

* 'Die titlo suggested in the opening verses in Fausboll’s edition is Jdta- 
katthavannana, and that in the Siamese edition, ApaddnafthahaAd (p. 1): 
‘Apaddnajlthakatham, bhante, MUabban H viseaalo', also ApcuiOiniasa 

(p. 2). But the tide adopt^ for the preaent Siamese editioa is Jdtaiatthakathd. 

* Oandhacamsa, J.P.TjS., 1886, p. 69. 

* Introduction to Buddhist Birth-stories, p. lx. 
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treatises, as also in his Visuddhimagga. Now, comparing his 
narration of a birth-story with that in the present Jataka 
commentary, one may easily notice the points of agreement 
and difference between them. So far as the verses and their 
explanations go, there is hardly any difiFerence worth noting. 
The difference mainly lies in the wording and presentation of 
details. Let one comparison here suffice. 

In Buddhaghosa’s narration, the Mulapariyaya Jataka is 
commenced with the words: Bhuiapvbbarn^ bhikkJiave, anna- 
taro disdpdmokkho brdhnuvM Bdrdnasiyarn pativamti, tinnam 
Veddnarn pdragu, etc.^ 

The same in the Jataka commentary begins with the 
words: Atite BdrdTMsiyam Brahmadatte rajjani kdrente Bodhi- 
satto brdhrruinakvle nibbattitvd vayappatto tinrmrn Veddnarn 
pdragu, etc.* 

Here the following points may be noted, each of 
importance:— 

(1) That Buddhaghosa adhered to the earlier Sutta 

phraseolo^ when he introduced the story with 
the word bhutapuhbarp,.^ 

(2) That he independently narrated it in Pali on the 

basis of a Sinhalese version then available to 
him. 

(3) That the verses and their explanations were taken 

over intact from the Sinhalese work.* 

(4) ,That he by his Pali narrations of the stories had 

set the example which was certainly ‘qvdckly 
followed’.® 

The common authorship of the Paramatthajotikd as a 
serial commentary on the first three books of the Khuddaka- 
nikdya, viz. the Khvddakapdtha, Dhammapada and Sutta- 
nipdta can,be easily establish^ by the identity of the first 
line of the pandmagdthd and the two verses at the end. This is 
evident al^ from the common method of treatment and style - 
of composition. The commentaries on the Mangala, Eatana 
and Metta SuUa as found in the Khvddakapdtha and SvMa- 
nipdta AWiakathds are identical, while those on the Sela 
and VdseUha Suttas as found in the Majjhima and 8vMa~ 


* PapaSoa«ikEans I, p. 67. * Fausboll, J&taka, No. 246. 

* Even where the word adU occtus, the text differs in language iroin that 
in the JStaka ctmmmtary. Cf. PapancaaOdani, m, p. 69, and Fausboll, Jataka, 
ni, p. 376. 

* This is fkartially corroborated by the quotations of gdthSt in the MiUnda- 
PaHko from the Jaiakas. 

* This was clearly anticipated by Khys Davids, Buddhist Birthstorits, 
Introd., p. lx. 
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nipdta AWiakathds are in many respects different. The 
Khvddakapdtha Atthakathd, considered section by section, 
appears to be a masterly dissertation, far in advance of the 
treatment of common topics in the writings of Buddhaghosa 
the Great. One may compare, for instance, the treatment of 
the topic of sararia in the Khuddakapdtha AUhakathd with 
that in the Sumangalavildsini, the section dealing with the 
Sdmannaphala SuUa. The DmUimsdkdravannaTid in the 
KhuddaiMpdtha AUhakathd clearly presupposes Buddhaghosa's 
treatment of the subject in the Visvddhimagga. The Dhamma- 
pada AUhakathd is in many places referred to in the Suita- 
nipdta commentary. The Paramatthajotikd, particularly the 
Khuddakapdtha AUhakathd, is presupposed by the Vinaya 
commentary. 

In the epilogue to the Dhammapada AUhakathd its author 
says that he undertook to compose this work while he was 
residing in a monastery erected for him by a contemporary 
king of Ceylon deserving the epithet of Sirikuta of which the 
two variants are Sirikudda and Sirigutta, and that at the 
request of a Thera named Kassapa. Sirikuta or Siriku44<i 
is evidently the epithet applied by the author of the Samanta- 
pdsddikd to the contemporary king of Ceylon in the 20th year 
of whose reign he began to write this work. Some are in 
favour of identifying this king of Ceylon with Kitti-Siri- 
Meghavanna who was a contemporary of Samudragupta. 
The author of the ParamatthajoHkd seems to have been a 
Thera of Ceylon. 

Buddhaghosa III: The tradition indiscriminately credits 
the great Buddhaghosa also with the authorship of the Vinaya 
commentaries, viz. the SamarUapdsddikd and the Kahkhd- 
vitarani. The second work which is a commentary on the two 
Pdtimokkhas, is nothing but an abridged version of the first 
work in so far as it is a commentary on the Suttambfianga. 
Even if Buddhaghosa was really the author of these two 
works, his personal identity with Buddhaghosa, the author 
of the Visuddhimagga, has been seriously challenged in recent 
times.^ It is worth while to examine carefully all the 
external as well as the internal evidence on the subject before 
coming to a definite conclusion. 

The arguments hitherto advanced to prove the existence 
of the two authors of the same name are as follows:— 

1. The author of the Visvddhimagga tells us that he 
proceeded with the writing of this great work following the 


* 'Bvddhadatta and Buddhaghotai Their Contempc>rxm%m»tf and Age,' The 
Vnivereity of Oeylon Beview, Vol. 1^. 
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behest of the Most Venerable Sahghapala who was then the 
head of the Mah&vihara and a leading personality of the same 
institution in the time of King Gothabhaya Meghavanna, the 
grandfather of King Kitti-Siri-Meghavanna, a contemporary 
of Samudragupta. 

2. The author of the Samantapdsddikd tells us, on the 
other hand, that he read the Vinaya commentaries with the 
Most Venerable Buddhamitta who was then the head of the 
Mahavihara and undertook to compose this great work at 
the behest of Thera Buddhasiri. 

3. It seems that Buddhamitta succeeded to the headship 
of the Mahavihara after the death of Buddhasiri, who was 
probably the most saintly head of the Mahavihftra and who 
died during F&-Hien’s stay in Ceylon. 

4. The author of the VistiMhimagga mentions no con¬ 
temporary kings either of India or of Ceylon, while the author 
of the Samantapdsddikd expressly says that he began to 
write his work in the 20th year and completed it at the com¬ 
mencement of the 2let year of the reign of a famous king of 
Ceylon deserving the epithet of Sirikuma, Siripala. 

5. King Mahanimia with whose reign the literary career 
of the author of the Visvddhimagga is connected by tradition, 
was rather an infamous king and utterly unworthy of any 
praise from a celebrity of the Mahavihara. 

6. The author of the Samantapdsddikd refers to a very 
troublesome time after which peace was restored in the 
country, while no such gloomy picture of the time is giv^ in 
the writings of Buddhaghosa, the author of the Visvddhimagga. 

7. The Kings of Lidia and Ceylon who find an incidental 
mention in the works of the author of the Visvddhimagga 
are all pre-Gupta, and the Buddhist sects and schools of his 
time figure prominently in the Indian inscriptions which are 
also pre-Gupta in date. 

8. The author of the Samantapdsddikd was aware of 
the disparity in weight which existed between the coins struck 
on the model of those issued by Rudradaman and the nila 
and kdiakahdparuzs. The Rudradamaka class of coins was 
widely current at the time of the author of the Samanta¬ 
pdsddikd, and their use continued almost up to the beginning 
of the Gupta reign 

9. So far as the treatment of the common Sutta topics 
in the Samantapdsddikd is concerned, it clearly presupposes 
not only the Visvddhimagga and the commentaries written 
by its author, but also the Paramatthajotikd which may be 


^ B.-C. Law, Bttddhislic Studies, X, pp. 383£f. 
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ascribed, to CviUa-Buddhaghosa or Buddhaghosa II, a thera of 
Ceylon, whose literary career may also be assigned to the 
reign of one and the same king deserving the epithet of 
Sirikud^ or Sirikuta or SiriguUa. 

10. Both the authors of the Visuddhimagga and the 
Samantapasddikd have pronounced judgment on the textual 
and doctrinal position of certain Mahay&na works offered for 
acceptance as authentic and authoritative, the former in one 
Ust and the latter in two separate lists, the findings of the 
latter being more thorough-going than those of the former. 

11. The discussion about these Mahay ana works is 
inconceivable before Qothabhaya Meghavanna during whose 
reign, as the Mahdvamsa records, a conference was held at 
ThupSjfi.ma for an open discussion of the doctrinal issues 
between the theras of the Mahavih&ra and the Ooliyan 
monk Sanghamitta who went from the Indian shore to defend 
the cause of the Vetullakas when they were banished from the 
island of Ceylon by King Gothabhaya persuaded by the 
theras of the Mahavihara. 

12. Neither the prologue nor the epilogue of the SarnmUa- 
pdsadikd refers to the Visuddhimagga. 

It is undeniable that in the prologue to his first four 
Nikdya and Ahhidhamma commentaries, the great Buddha¬ 
ghosa not only mentions the Visuddhimagga by name but also 
states that in explaining the doctrinal points which are 
accurately and elaborately dealt with in it, his comments will 
be brief and concise: 

' Iti pana sabharp yasmd Visuddhimagge mayd supari- 
suddharn 

vuttam, tasmd bhiyo na tarn idha vicdrayissdmi. , 

Majjke Visuddhimaggo esa catunnarppi agamSmoifp hi 
J'h^vd pakdsayissati tatiha yathd bhdsitarn aUharn.^ 
Visuddhimagge pan'idam yasmd sabbam pakdsiiam 
tasmd tom agahkvdna sakaldya pi tantiyd 
paddnukkamato eva kas^issdm'atthavannanarn.* 

In the Samantapdsddikd, on the other hand, there is 
no such reference to the Visuddhimagga and other works of 
the great commentator. In its prologue, the reference is 
made only to the three older Sinhalese commentaries. It was 


^ SumaA^alaviMsini, I, p. 2; PapaAeatCdani, I, p. 2; SdraOhappakStmi, I, 
p, 2; McmorathapGrani, I, p. 2. 

* Atthat&Uni, p. 2. 
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written independently as a commentary on the Vinaya 
Pitaka: 

Yasmim ptite sdsanarn aUhitassa 
paiitthitam hoti susanthitassa 
tarn vannayiasam Vinayamamisaam 
nisadya pvbbdcariydnvbhdvam.^ 

If this were not the case, he would not certainly have 
thought it necessary to elaborately deal with the common 
Sutta topics, such as the Three Refuges, and the Jhdnas. 
His treatment of these topics takes the form of so many 
dissertations, although written to a great extent relying on the 
Viavddhimagga, the Nikdya commentaries, the AUhmdlinx, and 
even the ParamatthajotiJcd. 

The author of the VisuMhimagga has no respect for any 
individual opinion regarding the interpretation of a doctrinal 
point, nor even for dcdrya-mata or views of a school of 
teachers, if these are neither in the AUhakatMs nor in the 
canonical texte: 

Yasmd pana idarn cariyd-vibhavana-vidhdnarn sahbd- 
Jcdrena n'eva Paliyarn, na Atthakaihdyam dgatani, kevalam 
dcariyamatdnusdrena vuttam, tasmd na sdrato pcuxetabbam. 
Yam pan'etam Atthakathdsu cariyd-vibhdvana-vidhdnam vuttam 
tad eva sdrato paccetabbarn.^ 

On this'very subject we have the considered opinion of 
the author of the Samantapdsddikd. Hero his approach to 
the subject is very rational and his findings command respect. 
In Ms judgment, even if any interpretation be offered either' 
as one’s own opinion {attano mati) or as the opinion of a 
school of teachers, it should be tested by the application of a 
criterion of judgment. So he opines: 

Catubbidho Vinayo jdnitabbo: Suttam SiUtdnulomam 
Acariyavddam attano mati ft. ... Tam pana attano matim 
gahetvd kathentena na dalhaggdham gaheivd voharitabbarn, 
kdranarn sallakkhetvd atthena Pdliirt Pdliyd ca attham samsan- 
detvd kathetabbarn. Attano mati dcariyavdde otdretahbd. Sace 
tattha otarati c'eva sameti ca gahetabbd.... 

The author of the Visuddhimagga is generally very 
uncharitable to his opponents if they happen to belong to a 
school other than the Mahavihara and not infrequently refers 
to them as vitan4o,vddin or vidaddhavddin, or, with a feeling of 
contempt, as ‘others’ {apare). This is not the way of the 
author of the Samantapdsddikd. 

It is difficult to say that the author of the Visuddhimagga 
lived long enough to go again to Ceylon to write the Vinaya 


^ 8cmomtapd»adika, I, p. 1. 


* Visttddkimagga, I, p. 107. 
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commentaries. But certain it is that he too was an Indian who 
appears to have gone to Ceylon from western India and 
Vindhya region and passed through the Andhra and Cola 
coimtries. He record, for instance, that the Vindhya 
forest was without any human habitation.^ His statement 
that the Magadha noli (a measure) corresponded to 12J pala 
which was the standard weight, and that the nail of Ceylon 
w'as greater in weight than that of the Damila country, was 
based upon the Andhaka and Mah&viliara Atthakathds.^ 

The author of the Visvddhimagga found the katidpanaa 
meaning the punch-marked coins to be long (digha), oblong 
(caturassa), and roimd (parimandala),^ and characteristically 
observed that a coin-expert could, after taking the kaiidjtarms 
in his hand, tell at once in which village or town or city, 
whether on a hill or a river-bank they were struck 6uid by 
whom among the coin-makers.* 

The information supplied by the author of the Samanta- 
pdsddikd on the subject is more definite and historical in 
character. Here he speaks of the Eupasutta ® or numismatic 
text which was a secular subject of study. He further points 
out that in the Buddha’s time one kahaparm as currMit in 
Rajagrha, was equal to 20 mdaahas, one pa^ was therefore 
equal to 5 mdsal^, but that was according to the standard 
weight of the silver punch-marked coins {so ca kko pordmssa 
riUakahdpavMssa vasena), and not according to the standard 
weight of the coins modelled after those issued by Rudra- 
daman {na itaresarn Evdraddniakadtriavi).^ 

The views of the two authors on the common points are 
substantially the same. The Samantapdsadikd exhibits a 
greater maturity of judgment and better intellectual equip¬ 
ment. Whether the two authors were one and the same 
individual or not, the fact remains that the Samantapdsadikd 
represents a later development of the views advocate by Wie 
author of the Visvddhimagga. 

Dhammapdla: The Sdsanavanisa connects him with the 
island of Ceylon on no other ground than that he lived at 
Padaratittha (Badaratittha) in the kingdom of Damija 
(Drivi^a) in the neighbourhood of Ceylon.^ It would have 
been perhaps more correct to say that as a man of K&ficipura 


* SamaniapStSdikd, HI, p. 606. 

• Ibid., ni, p. 702. • Viniddhimofn/a, p. *J7. 

SiraOhapjxikdtini, SinbaleM Ed., p. 216. 

* Samantap&aSdikA, 8inb&lea« Ed., II, p. 86. 

• Ibid., Smhaleee Ed., I, 172. 

So ca ‘ Scariya-DhanwnapSlatAaro Sihaiadipasoo tanOpe Damifarattbo 
Padaratitthamhi nivOoitaUS SVtaladipe yooa oatiyahetoA vaMabbo—p, 88. 
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in the country of Cola he belonged to the same school of 
Theravfida as the Buddhist Theras of Ceylon and that, like 
his three great predecessors, he was a celebrity of the school of 
MahS-vihfira. His commentaries were based upon the Pordn- 
atthakathd as developed and cherished in the MahavihSfa. 
The tradition rightly ascribes to him the commentaries on 
the eight books of the KhuddaJca Nikdya,^ a commentary on 
the Nettippakararui and a tikd on the Visuddhimagga known 
by the name of PararruUthamafljiisd besides the lAnaMhappa- 
kdsini, the lAnatthavan'mnd and other works. 

In the opinion of T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhaghosa and 
Dhammapala seem to have been educated at the same 
University. In support of this view he refers to the published 
works of the two writers, a careful study of which shows 
that they hold very similar views, they appeal to the same 
authorities, they have the same method of exegesis, they have 
reached the same stage in philological and etymological 
science and they have the same lack of any knowledge of the 
simplest rules of the higher criticism. The conclusion follows 
that as far as we can at present judge, they must have been 
trained in the same school.* 

Sirs. Rhys Davids thus observes: ‘In the fifth or sixth 
century A.D., either before or just after Buddhaghosa had 
flourished and written his great commentaries on the prose 
works of the Vinaya and SuUa Pitakas, Dhammapala of 
Kaficlpura (now Conjeeveram), wrote down in Pali the 
unwritten expository material constituting the then extant 
three Atthakathds on the Psalms and incorporated it into his 
commentary on the three other books of the Canon, naming 
the whole ParamaUhadlpqnV' or “Elucidation of the 
Ultimate Meaning”. He not only gives the dkhydna in each 
Psalm, but adds a paraphrase in the Pali of his day, of the 
more archaic idiom in which the gdthds were compiled.’ * 

She further says, ‘The presentation of verses, solemn or 
otherwise, in a framework of prose narrative is essentially the 
historical Buddhist way of imparting canonical poetry. 
Dhammapala’s chronicles are, for the most part, unduplicat^ 
in any other extant w'ork; but not seldom they run on all 
fours, not only with parallel chronicles in Buddhaghosa’s 
commentaries, but also with the prose framework of poems in 


‘ Thera-Theri-gSthi, UdSna and Itivuttaka, Petavatthu and VinUlnavatIhu, 
Oariydpitaka and ApadSna. 

• Bneydopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. IV, p.* 701. 

* Mrs. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Sisters, p. xvi. 
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SiUia-nipdta or SarfiyvJtta Nikdya, not to mention the 
Jdtaka'^ 

DhammapSla had evidently a great admiration for 
Buddhaghosa, the author of the Visuddhimagga, and faith¬ 
fully followed the lead given by his illustrious predecessor. 
The views of the latter have been upheld throughout his works. 
He was well read and well informed. His prose style is 
lucid and clear, and his expositions, such as those of the 
Bodhi-Svitas in the Uddna, assume the form of dissertations. 
There is evidence to show that ho had studied the Bhagavadgitd. 
The commentaries written by him contain, like those written 
by his predecessors, a good deal of information about the 
social, religious, philosophical and ethical ideas of the time. 

Upasena: He is known as the gifted author of two Pali 
commentaries, namely, those on the CvUa and Mahd Niddesas. 
These commentaries known by the name of Saddhamma- 
pajjotikd were -written on the method and in the style of the 
Paramatihajotilcd, the commentary on the Sutta-nipdta. 
He tells us in the epilogue to his work that he used to reside 
in a monastery at Anuradhapura erected for him by a scribe 
called Kittisena and finished his duty of writing the com¬ 
mentary in the 26th year of the reign of king Siri-&jaghabodhi 
who is honoured with the epithet of Siri-nivdsa.* 

Mahdndma: He was another erudite Thera of Ceylon who 
completed the task left unfinished by the great Buddhaghosa 
and other predecessors by writing the Bcddhammapakdsim 
as a commentary on the Patisambhiddmagga in a simple and 
clear style. In the epilogue to the work, he tells us that he 
finished his work in the third year after the death of king 
Moggallfina,® while he was residing in the Uttaramantiparivena 
of the Mah5,-vihaxa. That he followed in the footsteps of the 
great Buddhaghosa as regards his exposition of the four 
patimmbhidds is undoubted and the fact may be well estab¬ 
lished by the following citation from his work which is partly 
a verbatim reproduction and partly an elaboration of Buddha- 
ghosa’s explanation of niruUipatisambhidd in,the Sammoha- 
viriodani'. 


* Mrs. Rhj^ Davids, PaaJms of the Brethren, p. xxv. 

* raAAo Sirinivdeaaea SirieaAghaeea Bodhino 
chabbieatii]%hi vaeeamhi nitthitd Niddeea-vcmnani. 

SirisaAghabodhi must be identified with a king of Ceylon who reigned for 
more than 26 years. He can be better identifi^ with king Vijayab&hu I 
(A.D. 1069-1114). 

* Some hold that he was probably king Moggall&na I who reigned in the 
first half of the seventh century. He may better bo identified witlx Mogg a l lAna 
11 i, father and predecessor of Vijayabl^u I, in which case Mahfafana and 
Upasena will figure as contemporaries. 
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Yo pi agdmake mahdraAne nibhatto tattha anno kathento 
ndma natthi so pi attano dhammatdya mcanam samuUhdpento 
Mdgadhabhdsam eva bhdsissati. Niraye tiracchanayoniyam 
pettivisaye manussaloke devaloke ti sabbattha Mdgadhabhdsd va 
uasanna. Tattha seed Otta-Kirdta-Andhaka- Yona-Damila-bhd- 
sadikd atfhdrasabhdsd parivaUanti.^ 


* Cf. Sammoikavinodani {P.T.S.), pp. 387-88. 


Chapter V 


WORKS 

The first work of Buddhaghosa which he wrote before 
going to Ceylon is known as ^anodaya. Dhammakitti in his 
Mahdvamsa Supplement tells us that Buddhaghosa wrote it 
out as a treatise meaning it to serve as a supplement to the 
Dhammasangani which is counted as the first Abhidhamma 
treatise.' Buddhaghosa in the general introduction to his 
AUhasalini, gives an acooimfoi the contents of the Dhamma- 
sangani, according to which, the first Abhidhamma treatise as 
then ^own to. him comprised four main divisions, each called 
a kanda: Cittakanda, Rwpdkanda, Nikkhepahanda and Attha- 
kathd kartda,^ If so, there is no reason to suppose that the 
j^dnodaya forms a part of the text of the Dhammasahgani as we 
now have it, although Dhammakitti is very definite in stating 
that Buddhaghosa made it a ka-nda of the Dhammasahgani. 
It is difficult to risk any opinion on this point untU perchance 
the text of the fldnodaya is obtained from Siam or elsewhere. 

The Visvddhimagga is certainly the first great work 
written by Buddhaghosa in Ceylon and by writing it he 
permanently eetabli^ed his reputation as an exponent of 
Buddhism. Dr. P. V. Bapat has been at pains to show that 
the views of the opponent criticized in the Visuddhimagga 
belonged to the VimuUimagga written earlier by Thera 
Vpaiiasa who was presumably an adherent of the rival school 
of Abhayagiri.* Even it is maintained by others that the 
Theras of the Mah&vih&ra made Buddhaghosa a hero obviously 
for the reason that they found in him the most capable among 
the Mahaviharins to outdo the work of a partisan of the riviu 
school. However the Visvddhimagga was certainly the first 
work of Buddhaghosa in Ceylon and it presimposee no earlier 
Pitaka commentaries than those written in Sii^alese. After 
this he wrote out the commentaries on the first Four Nihayas, 
and then liie commentaries on the seven Abhidhamma books 
in their accepted order of enumeration. It may be worth our 
while to give a detailed account of each of them, in the 
chronological order. 


^ OO^avofMa, Chap. XXXVII. 

TatOla Ssnadayoffi ndmo katoS pakaranam tadS DhammMoAffaamfd,' 
Icati 1con4o>!*~ 

* AUhtuSlin*, p. 6. 

* VimuUimagga and Visuddhimagga, pp. xvii ff. 
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Visuddhimagga^: This is an encyclopaedic work on 
Buddhism, written by Buddhaghosa at the request of Thera 
Sahghap&la. It is generally believed that it was written in 
Ceylon in the time of king Mahftnama, That it was Buddha- 
ghosa’s first production in Ceylon is beyond doubt. 
Buddhaghosa requested the priesthood of Ceylon to give him 
access to all their books as he was desirous of translating the 
AUhakathd. In order to test his capability the Theras of the 
Mahavihara gave him two gdthds to explain. The ripe fruit of 
the attempt made was the Visuddhimagga which does not 
presuppose any earlier Pali commentary. It refers, however, 
to the At^kathds available in Sinhalese only. It is 
imdoubtedly a marvellous production and is said to have 
been composed ‘under somewhat romantic circumstances ’. It 
has earned for him’ an everlasting fame. It is considered to 
be the only book in which the whole Buddhist system is well 
depicted. It does not contribute anything to the Pifakas 
themselves but it aims at a systematic arrangement of their 
contents. It is not a commentary on any single text but 
claims to be a compendium of the Buddha’s doctrine as a 
whole.® Spence Hardy is right in pointing out that this work 
presents an abstract of the doctrinal and metaphysical 
parts of the Buddhistical creed, which acquires an authority 
and authenticity, which no compendium exclusively formed by 
any orientalist of a different faith can have any claim to.® 

The Mahdvamsa account of the circumstances that led 
to the composition of this work, agrees substantially with 
what is found in it. Buddhaghosa begins the dissertation by 
quoting the two stanzas from the Samyutla Nikdya and 
proceed with it by way of explaining it elaborately. The 
stanzas cited are as follows:— 

. Silt patitthdya naro sapamio, 

cittern pannam ca bhdvayam, 

' Atdpi nipako bhtkkhu, 

• ‘ so imam vijataye japinti.' 


^ A. P. Buddhadatta and D. A. Gunawardhana liave edited and published 
two Sinhalese editions of the Vituddhimafga. There is a Burmese edition of 
this text by Saya.XJ. Phye. .Mrs. Rhys Davids’ English translation of the' 
first two chapters of the Visuddhimagffa deserves mention. Some portions of 
this text with Sanskrit translation have been printed in' the Journal of the 
Buddhitt Text Society. There is an incomplete ^ition in BengsJi by Gopaldas 
Chowdhiny ancTSainaoa Put^ifihanda,'pubIi8hedlhT923'. '^Dvie fo the coi^ihed' 
labours of Mrs. Rhys Davids and Mr. Pe Maung Tin a readable English translation 
entitled the Path of Purity has oome out under the auspices of the Pali Text 
Society of England. 

* Buddhiem, Primitive and Present, p. 212. 

* Manual of Buddhism, pp. 631-2. 
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A wise man should think of meditation and wisdom after 
having been established in the precepts. An active and wise 
bhikkhu disentangles this lock. Buddhaghosa records the 
circumstances under which he wrote his Visvddhifnagga 
(I, p. 2). At the end of the work again, Buddhaghosa repeats 
these very gdthda. He says that the interpretation of sUa, 
etc., has been given in the Atthakathds on the five Nikdyaa. 
The interpretation gradually becomes manifest, being free 
from all faults due to confusion, and it is for this reason that 
the Vistiddhimagga should be liked by the Yogis who are 
desirous of obtaining purity and who have pure wisdom. 

The vocabulary of this work is astonishingly rich as 
compared with the archaic simplicity of the Pitakas. The 
quotations in the Visvddhimagga from the Pinkos, the 
Pordnas, the Sinhalese Atthakathds, etc., are innumerable. It 
contains the whole of the Theravfida Buddhism in a nutshell. 
In it, Buddhaghosa is strong in his attacks on Pakativdda, i.e. 
the Sankhya and Yoga systems which believe in the dual 
principles of Purusa and Prakrti. He shows an extravagant 
zeal for differentiating the Buddhist conception of avijjd or 
ignorance from the Prakrtivftdin’s conception of Prakrti as 
the root cause of thiugs.^ 

It is evident from the Vimddhimagga that Buddhaghosa 
had a fair knowledge of anatomy.* 

In this work Buddhaghosa treats of such topics as 
dhutahgas (ascetic practices), kammatihdnas (objects of con¬ 
centration), (recollections), samddhi (concentration), 

abhihnd (higher knowledge), khandhas (aggregates), dyatanas 
(sense organs), indriyas (controlling faculties), etc. 

Strict observance of the sUas leads to the purification of 
the body while the practice of samddhi or concentration leads 
to the purity of soul, and the development of pcunAd or wisdom 
to perfect wisdom. As the ways to attain to purity or visvddhi 
have been explained in the text, it is called Visuddhimagga 
or the Path of Purity. 

An account of the contents of the Visuddhimagga is 
given in the Sumangalavildsini which'runs thus: ‘The nature 
of the sUakathd, dhiUadharnrnd, kamrnatthditdni together with 
all the cariydvidhdni, jhdndni, tlxe whole scope of the samdpatti, 
the whole of abhiAha, the exposition of the pannd', the khandha, 
the dhdtu, the dyatandni', indriydni, the four ariyasaccdni, 
the paccaydkdra, the pme and the comprehensive naya and 
the indispensable nutgga and vi'passandbhdvand.' * 


> Visuddhimagga, II. p. 525.. * Ibid., I, pp. 249-265. 

%♦ • StimaAgaiaviid^ini, pp. 1-2. 

.i ■ ’ •V 
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Nagai in the J.P.T.S^ points out that the Visvddhimagga 
of Bud(Siagho8a is but a revised version of the Vimuttimagga 
by a thera named Upatissa of Ceylon. He further says that 
Upatissa belonged to the first century A.D. and weis a con¬ 
temporary of Vasabha of Ceylon (A.D. 66-109). The work is 
entirely lost in Ceylon and it exists only in a Chinese translation 
dated A.D, 606 by a Cambodian priest named Sanghap&la. 
Nagai in section V of his article, shows how the Chinese text 
agrees generally with the Piili text of the Visuddhimagga. 
According to him the difference in each case can be accounted 
for on the ground of re-arrangement, interpolation or curtail¬ 
ment. The description of the Oiinese on the whole is much 
simpler than that of the Pali. 

The Paramatthamanjusd is a scholium on the Visuddhi¬ 
magga written by Dhammap&la. The Visuddhimaggaganthi, 
a Burmese Pali work, explains the difficult passages of the 
V isuddhimagga} 

Sumahg^vildsini: This is a commentary on the Dlgha 
Nikdya written by Buddhaghosa at the request of the Sangha 
Thera Datha.* It contains a variety of information, historical, 
geographical, philosophical and religious. A vivid picture of 
sports and pastimes may be gathered from it. It gives us a 
^impse of Buddhaghosa’s wide learning. There is a scholium 
on this work Imown as Pathamasdratthamahjusd. The 
language of this commentary is less confused than that of the 
other commentaries written by Buddhaghosa. There are 
Sinhalese and Burmese editions of this work. 

In the introductory verses, Buddhaghosa gives a history 
of its composition. The Visuddhimagga, according to him, 
stands for explaining the meaning of the four dgamas* The 
Surriangcdavilasini is based upon the authority of the Four 
Agamas and the Visuddhimagga and is directly based upon the 
Agamatthakathd in Sinhalese. Here the author speaks of the 
four kffids of SuUas: (1) AUajgkdsayo, i.e. a SuUa delivered 
by the Buddha of his own accord; (2) Parajjhdsayo, i.e. a 
Sutta delivered to suit the requirement of others; (3) Pucchd- 
vasiko, i.e. a Sutta delivered in answer to a question; and 
(4) AWiuppaiiko, i.e. a Suita delivered by way of introducing 
other SuUas. 

Some information regarding the daily life of a bhikkhu — 
hM been given here. In the daytime a bhikkhu should free 
his mind from all obstacles by walking up and down and 


» 1817-1919, pp. 69-80. 

* Bode, PaU Literature of Burma, p. 19 f.n. 

* Variant DSth&nSga. 


* Surnangalaiomeini, I, p. 2. 
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sitting. In the first watch of the night he should lie down 
and in the last watch he should walk up and down and sit. 
Early in the morning he should go and cleanse the space 
siurounding the Cetiya and the Bodhi-tree. He should give 
water to the root of the Bo-tree, and keep water for drinking 
and washing. He should then j)erform all his duties towards 
his teacher. After finishing ablution, he should enter his own 
dwelling place, take his rest on the ground and think of 
kammatthdna. At the time of going for alms, he should sit 
up from meditation, and after taMng his alms-bowl and 
garment he should first of all go to the Bodhi-tree and after 
saluting it he should go to the Cetiya. After he has saluted the 
Cetiya, he should enter the village for ahns and after having 
finished begging for alms, he should give religious instruction 
to many persons desirous of hearing it. Then he should 
return to the vihara.^ 

Buddhaghosa refers to the following sports and pastimes 
and to the various kinds of seats: dice {attJuzpadam), sporting 
with an iron ball {caruidlam), a kind of pastime which is 
played after imagining a kind of dice-board in the sky 
{dJ^am), sporting x^ith a bamboo which is turned in various 
ways {vamsarn), a sport in which large sticks are beaten by 
short ones {gh^kam), and a kind oi sport which is played 
on the ground on which many paths having fences are pre¬ 
pared to puzzle the players.^ As regards seats, a big seat, a 
carpet with long hairs {go^kam), a silk seat decorated with 
gems, a kind of woollen seat in which 16 dancing girls can 
dance together, a seat having feet with figure of doer, etc., 
thick woollen seat with many designs of flowers, woollen 
seat, and a seat having the figure of lion or tiger may be 
mentioned.® 

Buddhaghosa refers to an aboriginal custom prevalent in 
South India, namely, that of washing the bones of dead 
relatives after digging them out and besmearing them with 
scMits. On an auspicious day they used to eat various kinds 
of food collected for the occasion while crying for their departed 
relatives.* 

Many ascetics used to live in the Dakkhin&patha and one 
of the forefathers of Ambattha went there and learnt am- 
baithavijjd, a science through the influence of which the weapon 
once raised could be brought down. He came to Okk&ka 
and showed his skill and secured a post under him.® 


* SuntangalaivilS»ini, I, pp. 186-7. 

* Ibid., I, pp. 84-6. 

». * Ibid., h pp. 84 foU. 

* SumangalavilStvni, I, p. 265. 
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The accounfc of the First Buddhist Council shows a 
blending of the Vinaya account in the CvUavagga, Ch’. XI, 
and that in the PSli Chronicles. The two Pdtimokkhas are 
mentioned as the texts' that were not recited. The interest of 
the account lies in the fact that it clearly sets forth the circum¬ 
stances leading ‘to the rise of the different schools of the 
Bhanakas for the preservation and transmission of the 
Nikdyas and Vinaya texts through chanting. It records, 
moreover, that the four 'books of the Khuddaka Nikdya, 
which were evidently later additions, were not in the list of 
the Dighabhanakas.^ 

The division of the tdpasas (hermits) into eight kinds and 
their definitions are interesting.® Similarly the accounts of 
the judicial system of the Vajjian confederacy of Vesalf,® 
and of the cause of king Ajatasattu’s grudge against the 
'V'ajjis,* and the legend of Asoka stating that prince Piyadasa 
(Priyadar^ana) would assume the title of Asoka * at the 
time of his coronation, are noteworthy. ' The prophecy about 
Asoka • is in agreement with the Dtpavamsa tradition, accord¬ 
ing to which, prince Piyadassana was coronated twice, once 
mider the title of Asoka and subsequently under the title of 
Piyadassi. 

Papancasudani: It is a commentary on the Majjhima 
Nikdya written by Buddhaghosa. Like other works of the 
great Pali scholiast, the Papancasudani has been found in the 
Singhalese, Burmese and Siamese manuscripts. The text of 
the Mdjjhima Nikdya as presupposed by its commentary, 
precisely like the texts of the tkree other Nikdyas'as pre¬ 
supposed by their commentaries, is what is now found in the 
P.T.S. and other editions. The introductory verses of the 
first Four Nikdya commentaries refer to the Visuddhimagga 
and the Four Agamas. This particular AttJiakathd is said to 
have been written in compliance with a reque^ made to 
Buddhaghosa 'by the Most Venerable Buddhamitta while 
they were staying together at Mayiirasuttapattana (modern 
Mayaveram) in South India. The Four Nikdya commentaries 
are composed in the same Pali prose style, and all of them are 
full of legendary materials and historical and geographical 


* iSumati^aZavUS^ini, pp. 8fif. * Ihid., I, pp. 270fif. 

* Ibid., n, p. 519; B. C. Law, SoTne Kfairiya Tribes in Anoimt India, 

pp. 90ff. ' • 

* Ibid.-, II,-p. 6l6r B. C. Law; S m n e ~ K taertgn'Tr1tri8 in lineimt Indiar 

pp. niff. 

* Ibid., n, p. 612: And{fale Piyaddso kumdro chatlam usa&petva Asoko 

noma dba/nvmar&jd bhavissali. • 

* Dipavamsa, VI, 22. . . 
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detaik. Their common authorship is evident from the 
identical explanations of the common topics. 

In the PapamMsudani Buddhaghosa records that to 
facilitate an easy understanding of the Three Vedas the 
teachers conversant with the local dialects expounded either 
through the medium of Tamil or through that of Telugu and 
the like.^ Here he points out that the Buddha, too, adapted 
his teachings to the needs of his hearers when he presented 
them either from the popular standpoint {sammuti, sammati), 
or from the scientific or philosophic standpoint {paramattha). 
The authoritative verse quoted in this connection corresponds 
with Nagarjuna’s opinion as stated in the Mddhyamika 
Kdrikd: 

Duve saccdni akkhdsi sambnddho tfodatam varo 
sammutim paramatthah ca tatiyarri nupalabbJuUi* 

Dve satye samupd&ritya Bvddhdnarn dharmadeiand 
sanivrti paramdrthad ca tritiyam ndsii kincanarn.^ 

Just as in the Sumangalavildsinl, so in the Papahcasudanl, 
Buddhaghosa distinguishes P&li, as the language of the 
Buddhavacana endowed with the ten qualities of having the 
soimds discriminated as low accented or high-accented, long 
and short in syllabic representation, long and short in metre, 
nasalized, connected, arranged and free* from the Dravida, 
Kir&ta, Yavana and other Mleccha languages that were 
wanting in all the consonantal sounds.* The Siamese edition 
has wrongly Savana as a variant for Yavana. By the Yavana 
language was probably meant Latin, the language of the 
Romans, whose trade connection with the place near about 
K&ficipura (Conjeeveram) from the second century B.C. is 
proved by certain clear traces recently found by the 
Department of Archaeology. 

In connection with the Ariyapariyesaha, Mahaaaccaka 
and other SuUas, Buddhaghosa records certain interesting 


> PapaAoatutkmi, 1, pp. 137-8: YathS hi deaabhOtiUeutalo tifuja^ vtdOna^ 
attha»at!%vannanakt> Soariffo, DamifabhMlya vutU aOhaif^ f etoy 

Damiiabh&a&ya doiiJehaii, AndhakaMMIdt^u aMaUtrSy(i, tSyCf thya 

bhStSya. 

* Ibid., 1, p. 138. 

* Mddhyamika KSrik&. 

* Papahcaaudani, II, p. 203: 

SithUadhanitaA eo digharassam 
garukalahvkaA ea niggahUam 
»ambcmdhanamvavatthitam vimuttam 
daeadhd byahjanabuddhiyd pabhedo. 

* Ibid., II, p. 203: IhmipiddrSia-Yaoonddi-MilcdekhSnaip .■ bhdad viya 
byahjanapdfipuriyd abhdtxUo. The 'pka cMlds also tJbe nam a of tli» P towflm - 
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legends of the Buddha which are to be found in the Jdtaka 
N iddnakathd. 

SdratiMppakdainl^: Th.\& is the conunentary . on the 
Samyutta Nikdya written by Buddhaghosa at the request of 
the Most Venerable Jotipala. It is equally rich in legendary, 
historical and geographical materials, *afid it throws a good 
deal of light on the social, religious, political, and economic 
life of India and Ceylon. Although Buddhaghosa speaks of 
two kinds of measure, ndli and d(ma*‘ he does not point out 
in the manner of the author of the Samantapdsddikd the 
difference which existed between the ndlis that were in use in 
Magadha,® Dravida and Ceylon. He supplies a very interest¬ 
ing piece of information about a class of heretical Brahmin 
teachers known as Nakha * or Sarnhhyd ® Pasandabrahmana 
who used to instruct the masses in the law of Karma by 
drawing pictures in a portable gallery, illustrating the happy 
or unhappy results of human dee^ on earth and appro¬ 
priately labelling them with inscriptions. The class of 
painting produced by them was known in the Buddha’s time 
by the name of Caramcitta or ‘rambUng painting’. He 
gives a detailed account of this pictorial art in his Atthas&hni.* 

Attention may be drawn also to another piece of in¬ 
teresting information supplied by Buddhaghosa regarding the 
appearanoe of gods among men, which may throw some light 
on Asoka’s statement about the commingling of gods and men 
in Jambudvipa (M.R.E.). We are told that gods while 
appearing in the human world give up their natural com¬ 
plexion and power and assume a tangible form in excelling 
glory and power as if they were well-dressed men going to 
witness a theatrical or musical performance. In other 
words, they come down and appear in finely dressed human 
forms.’ 

In this particular work Buddhaghosa offers us a list of 
■ the Mah&y&na texts that are evidently of the DharanI and 


^ It has been published in three volumes by the P.T.S. under the able 
editorship of F. L. Woodward. Palm-leaf manuscripts are available (B. C. Law, 
HiHaty of Pali Literature, II, p. 439). 

* S&ratthappakSeini, I, pp. 152.3. 

* SamanfapSeadih/l, III, 702. 

* This is the name found in the Siamese edition and it was probably a 
miittalfft for Makha at MatpJeha meaning ‘artist ’. 

* The variant Samkhyd, met with in the P.TJ3. edition, may be token to 
have been the same word as Qanaka., 

* Sdratthappahdeini, U, p. 327.; Attfuudlini, p. 64. 

^ Sdratthc^i>akd»ini, I, p. 14: Deoata hi manusealokam agacchamSnd 
paloativa^ifam pakati-iddhim jahitvd oldrikam attabhdvam katvd aiirekavannam 
aiireka-iddhim mapetvd nafcuamc^Sdini gacehantd, manuaad viya abhieankhatena 
kdyena agacchanti. 
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Guhyasamaya and Vaidalya classes > and declares them as 
unauthentic and unauthoritative on this two-fold ground: 
(1) that they had not passed through the first Three Buddhist 
Councils, and (2) that they deal with themes which do not 
fall within the scope of the recognized topics of Buddhism. 
In this connexion he gives an account of the process of 
gradual disappearance of the Piteka texts {pariyattiantara- 
dhdnam) which is met with in almost the same form in the 
Andgatavamsa. 

Manorathapurani^: This is the commentary on the 
Angxittara NiJcdya written by Buddhaghosa in compliance 
with a request made to him by the Most Venerable Jotipfi-la 
while they were staying together at Kaficipura and other 
places (in South India) and subsequently at the MahAvihara 
in the island of T&mraparni. In the first part of this work 
Buddhaghosa gives a legendary account of the Theras, the 
Theris and the Upasakas and the Upasikas who were placed 
foremost by the Buddha for having excelled others in certain 
special gifts, acts or attainments. 

The vivid accounts of the continent of Jambudvipa, the 
Anotatta Lake with its four outlets on the four sides known as 
Sihamukha, Hatthimukha, AssamvJcha and Umhharmikha, the 
channelling out of the four rivers, especially of the origin of 
the Ganges, are repeated in the SultanipdUi commentary. 

The definition of the four kinds of sacrifice called Saasa- 
medha, Purisamedha, Sammdpdsa and Vdjapeyya in terms of 
the four sangahavatthus on the part of the righteous and wise 
rulers is evidently a departure from the Brahmanical tradition 
and it is coloured by the Buddhist idea of piety. The 
account of the Horse sacrifice (Aasamedha) is found to be 
inconsistent with the defijjition of the four medhas mentioned 
above. 

Buddhaghosa gives a romantic description of the three 
tanks and palaces of the Bodhisatta, prince Siddhattha. 

Atthasdlini*: It is an important commentary on the 
Dkammasangani or Dhamnutsangdha, the first treatise of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaha. Like the Sammohavinodanif it was 

* Ibid., n, pp. 201-2* TS»topOTM aa^gi^^an^rupu^m DhSUtkaA& Srcrnmna- 
lyakathi AnMiaicathi Sanocatt hu keUKA Vijj6haron4ako H wneAt paAcabi JbcUbd- 
vaUAuAi bAAiram QufAa Vinayanx OufAa VesaarUararn FarxnapifaAaiix AAfftUi- 
tnalapHakam RattAapAlagajjitatp A\aoakagajjitam Ved<dlapi(ah(aiti obtiddAa- 
vacanam pariyaUi-saddAatnmopatifiipaiaiin nSma. 

* The CatuOAaa&raUAcanaAjutA or the tJkS on the Meu^orathapiirat}i writtea 
by a pupil of Sumedha Thera. The complete woilc has been printed in Oiyloa, 
Burma and Siam. 

* E. Muller edited this text for the P.T.8. Fe Maung Tin haa trantfated 
it into English. There is a sohc^um on the AuAatAimi oaQed the Papxama- 
paramaUAopaiAtini. 
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written by Buddhaghosa at the request of his namesake, the 
Bhikkhu or Yati Buddhaghosa who is now taken to be the 
same person as CuUa Bud^aghosa to whom the Qandhavamsa 
ascribes two commentaries. 

It contains some historical and geographical information 
besides the explanations of the technical terms of Buddhist 
psychology. In the introductory verses Buddhaghosa says 
that he Inwi already dealt with some of the points in his 
Visvddhimagga. Although the Atthasalirvi aims to be an 
exposition of the Dhammaaangani, yet there is some anomaly 
in thq contents and arrangements of the two books. There 
are some chapters of the text which the commentary omits 
and some chapters which it adds independently of the text. 

Dr. Bapat and Mr. Vadekar have listed a number of 
disparities, which are rather verbal than real, between this 
work and the Visvddhimagga as regards the treatment of 
certain common topics.^ 

In the general introduction, Buddhaghosa describes the 
contents of the Abhidhamma treatises and discusses many 
textual problems. According to him there was a school of 
Buddhist teachers who were reluctant to include the Kathd- 
mtthu in the Abhidhamma Pitaka. The Dhammahadayavi- 
hhanga which now forms the concluding section of the second 
Abhidhamma treatise was counted before as a separate book, 
say, before the Kathdvatthu took its place.® 

The general introduction is made unduly long and tedious 
by inclu^g in it an account of the avidure nidana of the 
Bodhisatta’s life. 

The most important contribution made in this work is 
the dissertation known as Dvdrakathd. 

As distinguished from the Visvddhimagga, the Attha- 
sdlini is less scholastic in style and exhibits more freshness 
and originality in treatment. 

Sammohavinodani *: It is a commentary on the Vibhahga, 
written by Buddhaghosa, at the request of his younger con- 
temjx)rary and namesake, Yati Buddlxaghosa. It contains 
the gist of the Pordnatthakathd. This commentary and the 
Visuddhirnayga comment on the same subjects in many places. 
The SammohaviTiodani offers us the exposition of the khandhaa 
(constituents), dyatanas (spheres), dhdtus (elements), saccas 
(truths), indriyas (senses), paccaydkdras (interdependent 


^ AtUuualini, DevanSgari Ed. {Bhondarkar Oriental Series, Poona, No' 3, 

1942), Introd., pp. xxxv-xxxix. 

• B. C. Law, History of Pali Literature, I. . 

* A. P. Buddhadatta Thera edited it for P.T.S. in 1923. In Burmese, it ^ 
was published several times. In Ceylon about half of the book has been print^ 
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causes), scUipatthdna (right recollection), sawmappadharia 
(right concentration), iddhipddas (bases of miracles), seven 
bqjjhangas (supreme knowledge), magga (the noble eightfold 
pa,ih.),jhdnas (stages of meditation), appamahna (consisting in 
0 an unlimited or perfect exercise of the qualities of friendliness, 
compMsion, goodwill and equanimity), sikkhdpadas (precepts), 
patisamJbhidd (analytical knowledge), narui (true knowledge), 
etc. In the section on the dkdtiis, the thirty-two parts of the 
body have been discussed. In the section on the saccas, 
the four Noble Truths are dealt with. The section on the 
Paccaydkdras has an interesting discussion on the subject of 
dependent orimnation. 

Dhdtukathdpakarana-atthakathd: This is a commentary 
written by Buddhaghosa on the third book of the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka presumably at the request of the Bhikkhu or Yati 
Buddhaghosa. It has fourteen sections containing inter¬ 
pretations of the five khandhas (constituents), twdve dyatanas 
(spheres), sixteen dhdtus (elements), and the like. 

* PiiggalapaililcUti AUhakathd ': This commentary has an 

important dissertation on the PannaUis or concepts classified 
and defined according to three different nayaa or methods, 

. namely, the Pdlincuya, the AUhakathdnaya, and the 
Acariyanaya. According to the first method, these are to be 
classified as the concepts of sacca, khandha, dhdtu, dyatana, 
indriya and puggcda, the last forming the subject-matter of 
the treatise itself. According to the second method, we are 
to discuss the logical significance of the concepts divided into 
two groups of six each. According to the third method, too, 
the concepts are to be considered as divided into two groups 
of six each. The treatment of the subject of padmattis in the 
AbhidhammatthasangaJia and its commentaries is entirely 
based upon Buddhaghosa’s dissertation.* 

KcUhdvatthuppaJcaraiuitthakathd: This commentary 

edited by Minayeff in the J.P.T.S., 1889, and translated by me 
under the name ‘TAc Debates Commentary' (published by the 
P.T.S., London), differs from the AtthxisSli'M, or the Sanumoha- 
vinodant in that it does not bear a title independently of the 
name of its Abhidhamma text, the Kathdvattkuppakaray/i. 
It is an indispensable aid to the study of the Kathdvatthu 
which is not clear in many of its contexts. It helps xis to 
clarify many knotty points and is not without historical 
importance. 


* Edited for the P.T.8. by G. Leaidsberg aad Mrs. Rhys Davids (JJPJTJS^ 
1918-1914). 

* Shwe Zan Anng’s Compmdium of PhtiotopKff, P.TJ3., Introdaotory 
Essay, pp. 4fr. 
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The text introduces us to the controversies after contro¬ 
versies that took place between the orthodox school and the 
schismatics, without specifically mentioning the names of the 
actual or probable disputants. It gives the names of the 
upholders of controverted points. Tliese were not only one 
or other of the seventeen schismatic schools that arose, 
according to tradition, prior to the reign of Asoka, but some 
schools that arose also after his reign. It is mentioned that 
the BahuUkas were otherwise known as the Bahusrutikas. 
The commentary categorically speaks of the six post-Asokan 
schools, viz. Hemavatahd, Rdjagirikd, Siddhatthikd, PvJbha- 
seUyd, Apa/rasdiyd and Vdjiriyd; while it attributes some of 
the views to such schools as Uttardpathakd, Andkakd, VetvUa- 
led, Hetuvddd and Mahdsunnatdvddins but none to the Vdjiriyas 
and Hemavatakas. The commentator has associated the 
VetuUakas with the Mahasunnatavidins in certain contexts. 
He keeps us in the dark as to who the Hetuvadins were, 
although certain views are definitely attributed to them. 
The commentary on the Puggalakaihd is really important for 
the history of the Sangha together with a few following 
kathd-8. All the rest is a gradual accretion to the text itself. 

Yamaka-atthakathd: Following the text, this commentary 
has been divided into ten chapters, viz. Mvla-Yamaka, 
Khandka-Yamaka, Ayatana-Yamaka, Dhdtu-Yamaha, Sacca- 
Yamaka, Sankhdra- Yamaka, Anusaya- Yamaka, Citta- Yamaka, 
Dhamrm- Yamaka and Indriya- Yamaka. 

The first chapter Mvla-Yamaka treats of hiaaladharrma 
and akusaladhanima. The second chapter deals with the 
kusala and akusala dhammas according to their aggregates 
{khavdhd), viz. rupa, vedand, sanUd, sankhdra and vinndna. 
This chapter hw been divided into three main sections, viz. 
pannattivdra, pavatiivdra and parinndvdra. The third chapter 
is devoted to the treatment of kusala and akusala dhammas 
according to the twelve dyatanas. The fourth chapter 
treats of dhammas according to the elements which are 
eighteen in number. Here, too, the three ways of explanation 
have been followed. The remaining chapters deal with 
truths, constituents {sankhdra), inclination {anusaya), mind 
{citia), dkamma and senses {indriya). In the section on 
dhamma, kusala dhamma and akusala dhamma have been 
explained. 

PaWidnappakarava Atthakathd^: This is a commentary 
on the most difficult of the seven Abhidhamma treatises known 
as Patthana or Mahdpakarana. The most important disserta- 


* Edited by Mrs. Rhys Davids for P.TJ5., London. 
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tion on the subject of the twenty-four jKKxayaa or relations is 
found in the first two sections, namely, uddesavdra and 
niddesavdra. Buddhaghosa's explanations of the relations 
differ, in some respects at least, from the treatment of the 
subject by Vasubandhu in his Abhidharmakoda. In this work 
Buddhaghosa rightly points out that the term heiu is employed 
’ neither in the Nyftya sense of the major premise in a syllogism 
nor in the philosophical sense of cause (kdraw); it is employed 
just in the psycho-ethical sense of ‘ motive’ or‘spring of action ’ 
{mvlatthena). 



Chapter VI 


TEXTUAL AND DOCTRINAL EXPOSITIONS 

According to Indian tradition, a commentary means’ 
reading new meanings back into old texts according to one’s 
own Question and outlook. It explains the words and 
judgments of others as accurately and faithfully as possible 
and this remark applies to all commentaries, Sanskrit as well 
as Pah. The commentary or hhdsya, as it is called in Sanskrit, 
implies, of course, an amplification of a condensed utterance 
or expression which is rich in meaning and significance as the 
great Sanskrit poet, M&gha, says in his famous kdvya}', 
but at the same time there is alwa3rs an element of originality 
as the definition given by Bharata in his lexicography shows: 
‘Those who are versed in the hhasyaa call that a bhd^a 
wherein the meaning of a condensed saying {siltra) is pre¬ 
sented in words that follow the text and where, moreover, 
the commentator’s own words are given.’ * 

Atthakatha is the Pali term to denote a hhdsya. The 
concluding section of the Dhammasangani bears the name of 
an AUhamthor-kanda or Atthiiddhara-kanda, although it is 
lacking in the distinctive features of an Atthakatha. Buddha- 
ghosa in the introduction to his Piiggalapahnatti commerUaryf 
speaks of three different methods of treatment, chronologically 
coming one after another. These are called Pali-naya, 
Attha^hd-naya and Acariya-naya. The first is the method 
of treatment met with in the canon itself. The second is the 
scholastic method developed and followed in the Sinhalese 
commentaries upon which he based his own works, while the 
third is evidently a method of interpretation adopted by 
individual teachers. The third method had, therefore, a 
scope for aUano mati or individual opinion. Buddhaghosa, as 
we saw, did not attach much importance to individual opinions 
and the teachers’ views. It was to the canonical texts and 
the Sinhalese commentaries that he attached real importance 
and value. 

Any AtthakatM may also be represented as an Attha- 
varvmnd, or simply as a mn'm’m. The Niddesas or Vibhahgas 


' SamJchipUuy3py<Uo»yaiva vSkyasydrt/utganyaaah 
SuviataratarMicobhifyabhuti bhavantu m«.’ (&iitvp&labadha, II, 24.) 
* SiUrdrtho varnyaU yatra padaify ruiranutiribhth I 
svopaddni ca varnyante bhdfyam bhdfyavido viduh || 

This Is quoted as Bhar(Ua.vShya in LiAgSdiaarpyrahafikd. 
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which were the canonical prototypes of exegesis before 
Buddhaghosa served to specify the word for word meaning on 
an analytical method as well as to elaborate the thesis set out 
in brief. So it was said of MahakaccSna that he excelled 
others in Ws ability for elucidating the meaning of what is 
stated in brief {samkhittena hhdsitassa aUham vitihdrena 
vibhdjeti). The Atthakathds seek to determine the meaning 
following what MahakaccS-na, the putative author of the 
Netti and Petakopadesa, calls the textual and exegetical method 
{siUamayena attham pariyesitabbani). On the linguistic side, 
they are to be concerned with the consideration of the texts, 
the statements in the form of sentences, the grammatical 
construction of the words, their order, and the like. On the 
doctrinal side, their concern is to be with preliminary investiga¬ 
tion, full investigation, critical examination, comparison, 
manifestation, signification, exposition, analytical elaboration, 
and clear declaration {vicayo pavicayo parikkhd upaparikkha 
ttdand sankdsand pakdsand vivarand vibhajand uUdnikarand).^ 
The Buddha himself propounded a definite method in 
terms of four great instructions {cattdro mahdpadesd), meaning 
it to be followed by his disciples in deciding the»x:ontroversi^ 
points concerning the Doctrine and the Discipline when they 
arose.® This method, elaborated in the commentaries, served 
as the canonical basis of the decision of controversial points 
{vinicchayas) in the orthodox school. According to the 
Buddha’s method, whenever a new point of the Doctrine or 
the Discipline was mooted, it was to be tested in the light of 
both the Doctrine and the Discipline, and it was to be accepted 
as correct, if it could be harmonized with the underlying 
principles of both as laid down by him. One cannot fail to 
see that the Buddha’s purpose was, as usual, to call attention 
to the essence or spirit of the thing, whereas the purpose of 
the Atthakathd method was to defend the sectarian standpoint 
of the Theravftda. Here the authority is the authority of the 
Suttas or canonical texts recognized as such by the three 
orthodox coimcils. These were to be regarded as the books 
of imquestionable authority, and in the lessor' order of 
preference were to be treated as the auxiliary works 
(svUdnidomaa), the commentaries (Atthakathda) and the 
individual views of the teachers belonging to the Theravada 
school {attano rruUi). Even the last one was to be used as 
the basis in preference to the texts, the appendices, the 
expositions and the views that belonged to other Buddhist 


» NMi, pp. 6, 8, 9. • n, pp. lasff. 
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sects and schools of thought.^ The essential point to be 
kept in view was whether the proposition offered was con¬ 
sistent or inconsistent with the path leading to deliver¬ 
ance (vivattupanissita) according to the Buddha’s method. 
Although this point, too, is emphasized by Buddhaghosa 
here and there, it is more the letter than the spirit of a set of 
the authoritative texts passed as the Book by the Theras of 
old which has guided the course of orthodoxy in his expositions. 

The Atthakatfid-naya or scholastic method was required 
for discussion in the niddna or general introduction of certain 
relevant historical points in connection with the text as a 
whole as well as each individual discourse or section. The 
explanation in a general or discursive or critical fashion, 
keeping both the formal (textual and linguistic) and the 
material (doctrinal and connotative) asjject in view was 
offered after it. The questionnaire to be answered in the 
niddna is formulated in terms of kern (by whom?), katlha 
(where delivered?), kadd (when?), and kasmd (what for, for 
whom?). This varies according to the nature of the texts 
dealt with. Buddhaghosa in his Attkasdlim (p. 31) sets forth 
the following typical questionnaire: 

^Ayam Ahhidhammo ndma kena pabhdvito, kattha pari- 
pdcito, kattha adhigato, kena adhigato, kattha vicito, kadd 
vicUo, kena vicito, kattha desito, kass' atthdya desito, kehi 
patiggahlto, ke sikhhanti, ke sikkhiiasikkhd, ke dhdrenti, kassa 
vacanam, kendbhatan ti ?.’ 

‘By whom has this Abhidhamma been promulgated? 
Where has it matured? Where and by whom has it been 
mastered ? Where, when and by whom has it been investi¬ 
gated? Where and for whose benefit has it been taught? 
By whom has it been accepted ? "WTio are learning it ? Who 
have learnt it ? Who are getting it by heart ? tVTiose word 
is it ? By whom has it been brought ? ’ 

It goes without saying that the answers ^ven are 
legendary, imcritical, orthodox and childish. It is at the 
second step that we notice seriousness and profoundness, 
although here also the etymological ingenuities often mar the 
beauty of the discussions. In explaining the texts Buddha¬ 
ghosa supplies historical, geograplucal, biological, textual and 
doctrinal details, much of which is of interest and importance. 
It is necessary, however, to separate the grain from the husk. 
As to the te:^ themselves, the variants of readings and 
interpolations are noted with great care. For the stock 
passages the commentaries offer stereotyped explanations. 


* Samaintaj)a»Sdik&, I, pp. 230ff. 
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The rigidity of style and pedantry in the Visuddhimagga 
grow less and less as we come to the Nikdya and Abhidhamma 
commentaries, in which Buddhaghosa’s prose style is found 
easy and lucid. 

1. Historical: According to Buddhaghosa, the Buddha 
is known as Dasabala because he is possessed of ten powers 
which may be classified under two heads, physical strength 
and the strength of wisdom. One cannot be a Buddha only 
by physical strength because it forms the outward strength of 
a man which is considered insignificant. This strength 
cannot help a man for full comprehension of suffering, for 
abandoning the origin of suffering, for cultivation of the Path, 
and for the realization of the fruit. In order to become a 
Tathdgata, i.e. the Buddha, the powers which are characterized 
by stability and support and which are really the forces of 
wisdom, are helpful.^ According to Buddhaghosa, the 
Tathdgata is described as the lion because he possesseid the 
capacity of restraining himself from the worldly powers. 
He had the powers of putting down the views and theories 
propounded by other teachers. He was not afraid of anything 
in this world and was the most skilful amongst the members 
of eight assemblies of human and divine beings.* 

Buddhaghosa refers to four kinds of jBuddha: (l)-the 
Buddha who has attained enlightenment by practising 
pd.ramitd (perfection); (2) self-dependent Buddha; (3) master 
of four truths; and (4) the learned Buddha, i.e. one who had 
heard much.* 

As the previous Buddhas came for the welfare of all 
beings, so the Blessed Gotama came. As the previous Buddhas 
attained enlightemnent by fulfilling the ten pdramitds, so 
the Buddha ^d. The Buddha destroyed desires for sensual 
pleasures by renunciation, malevolence by non-injurious 
desires, sloth and torpor by his right vision, doubt by the 
analysis and exposition of dhamma, and ignorance by his 
knowledge. He fully realized the true characteristics of the 
four elements. He also realized the four noble truths smd 
dependent ori^ation. He heard, knew, touched, tasted, 
and thought of all that was in existence in the human world 
as well as in the world of gods. What he preached and 
taught, was complete, correct and perfect in meeuning and 
exposition and to the point. His action was in agreement 
with his speech and vice versa.* 


> SSratthappak&aini, 11, p. 43. 

* IHd., n, p. 46; cf. PapaAeasudani, 11, p. 27. 

* SSratAappakdtini, 1, p. 25. 

* PapaAeaaiidaru, I, pp. 45-51; cf. SumaAgalavUasii^ I, pp. 5{M(S. 
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The Sumangalavildsini records the reasons for calling the 
Buddha the Tathdgata} The Buddha had to perforin fivefold 
duties: (1) duties before meal, (2) duties after meal, (3) duties 
in the first watch, (4) duties in the middle watch, and 
(6) duties in the last watch of the night. 

(1) Duties before meal included the following:—Ablution 
early in the morning and sitting alone till the time of begging; 
at.the time of begging alms to robe himself; tying his waist 
with belt and taking his alms-bowl on going for alms some¬ 
times alone, sometimes accompanied by the hhikkhtisangha 
in villages or towns, sometimes in natural posture, and 
sometimes by showing miracles, e.g. wind cleaning the street 
which he was to traverse. To preach to the ddyakas (alms- 
givers) according to their intelligence; and to return thereafter 
to the vihdra and to enter the Gandhakuti after the return of 
all the bhikkhus from the begging-tour. 

(2) As to the duties after meal: His attendant used to 
prepare seat for him in the Gandhakuti and he after sitting 
on it, used to wash his feet. Standing on the step of the 
staircase of the Gandhakuti, he used to instruct the bhikkhus 
to perform their duties diligently. He spoke thus, ‘The 
appearance of the Buddha is rare, it is difficult to be born as 
a human being, good opportunity is also difficult to be 
obtckined, ordination as bhikkhus is also difficult to be had, and 
the hearing of the Saddhamma (Good Law) is also difficult to 
be obtained.’ Some of the bhil^us used to seek his instruc¬ 
tions in kammattMnas (objects of meditation). The Blessed 
One used to give instructions in the karnmatthanas suitable 
to their nature. The* bhikkhus used to return to their 
dwelling-place or to the forest after saluting the Buddha. 
Some ui^ to return to the Cdtumnvahdrdjikd Heaven or to 
the Paranimmitavasavatti Heaven.^ After giving instructions, 
the Blessed One used to enter the Gandhakuti and lie down on 
the right side. He used to see the world with his eye of 
wisdom after refreshing himself. He then used to give 
instructions to the people who assembled in the Preaching 
hsdl with scented flowers, etc., and then the people after 
listening to the religious instructions, used to return after 
saluting the Buddha. 

(3) In the first watch of the night if he desired to bathe, 
he used to get up from his seat and enter the bath-room and 
bathed lumlwlf with water supplied by the attendant who 
made ready the seat for him in the Gandhakuti. He used to 


* SvmangalavUStini, 1, pp. 69-68. 

• See my book. Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective, pp. 7, 15, etc. 
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put on red coloured xmdergarment tying his wsdst with belt. 
Then he used to put on the upper garment keeping one 
shoulder bare, and thereafter to sit on his seat alone in the 
mood of meditation. The bhikkhus used to come to worship 
him. Some bhikkhus used to ask him questions, some to ask 
for instructions in kammatthdna, and some to request him to 
give religious instructions. The Buddha used to satisfy the 
bhikkhus by fulfilling their desires. Thus he used to spend 
the first watch of the night. 

(4) Duties in the middle watch: After the bhikkhus had 
left him, the^devatds used to come from 10,000 lokadhalus 
(world cycles), and the Blessed One used to spend the middle 
watch in answering the questions of the devas. 

(5) Duties in the last watch of the night: The last watch 
of the night was divided into three parts. He used to spend 
the first part by walking up and down, the second part by 
lying down on the right-hand side in the Gandhakuti, and the 
last part by seeing with his eyes the person who acquired 
competency in knowing dhamma on account of the acquisition 
of merit by serving the previous Buddhas.^ 

Anuruddha was the foremost among the theras who had 
the Divine Eye.* Pindola Bharadvaja was one of the eminent 
bhikkhus. He was well versed in the three Vedas and 
afterwards became an Arahat.* Mahakaccftna was the fore¬ 
most among the theras who could fully explain the brief 
utterances of the Tathdgaia* Revata who was the younger 
brother of Sariputra, attained arahatship.® Vahgisa was 
born in a Bralimin family. He was versed in the three 
Vedas. He was reckoned as the foremost of those possessed 
of intelligence or ready wit.® Punna was the son of a 
Brahmin named Mantfini. He was bom in a Brahmin family. 
He received ordination and in due coxnse attained arahatship. 
He was one of the foremost of the bhikkhus.’ Kum&ra 
Kassapa waa reckoned as the foremost of the wise speakers, 
orators or preachers.* Mah&kotthita was the foremost among 
those who possessed analytical knowledge. He received 
ordination and attained arahatship through his analytioal 
knowledge.® Ananda was the foremost among those who were 
vastly learned in the Doctrine. He was the personal attendant 
of the Buddha and attained arahatship.^® Uruvela Kassapa 


* SumangatavUdaini, I, pp. 45-48. 

* ManorvUhapurani, 1, Pt. I, pp. 183-192. * Ibid., pp. 196-199. 

* Ibid., pp. 204-9. ‘ Ibid., pp. MS-**). 

* Ibid., pp. 266-270; of. SdratthappaJcSMni, I, pp. 285-6. 

’ Ibid., pp. 199-204. • Ibid., pp. 283-6. • Ibid^ PP- 986-6. 

10 ManorathapOra^ L, Pt. I, pp. 286-296. 
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was the foremost of those who had many followers. He 
became an arahat. He was an ascetic of the Jatila sect.^ 
Upali was the foremost of those who knew the Vinaya rules. 
He was a barber. He with Anuruddha, Ananda and others 
visited the Buddha with the intention of becoming monks. 
They asked for admission into the Order and in order to curb 
their pride, they requested that the barber should be first 
ordained and their request was granted.* The Manoratha- 
purant also contains an interesting account of the Thetis. 
The attention of the readers may be drawn to my work 
Women in Buddhist Literature, Chapter VIII, which supplies 
the account of the Thetis based on this commentary. Mallika 
was the chief queen of Udena of Kosambl. She was the 
daughter of a poor garland-maker. One day while returning 
home after purchasing a cake from a shop she found the 
Blessed One going on alms. She offered the cake to the 
Master who accepted it. When Ananda asked him about the 
merit of this girt, Buddha replied that she would be the 
chief queen of Kosala on that very day.® MigSramata was 
bom as the daughter of a banker named Dhanafljaya. She 
was named Visikha. She was married to the son of a Savat- 
thian banker named Migara, who used to call his daughter-in- 
law mother. So she was named Migaramata.* Kisagotam! 
was given in marriage to the son of a Savatthian banker. The 
banker was very much pleased with her thinking that her very 
presence was the cause of turning the charcoal into gold.® 
Jivaka, the celebrated physician in Buddha’s time, was bom as 
the son of a courtesan of Rajagaha named Salavatl. He was 
thrown into a dustbin. He was reared up by Prince Abhaya. 
He out of devotion towards the Blessed One built a monastery 
and presented it to the Sangha headed by the Buddha.® 
Kassapa was his personal name. Buddha asked his followers 
to call Kassapa. They asked him as to which Kassapa the 
Master wanted to see. The Blessed One then named him as 
Kumaril Kassapa.^ Purana Kassapa was so named because 
with his birth, the number of slaves in the family reached 
hundred. He fled from his master’s house and on the way 
was robbed of his clothes by thieves. He entered a village 
being naked. He afterwards renounced the household life.® 
Makkhali GosSla was bom in a cow-shed and hence he was 


1 ManoTcUhap&rant, pp. 297-300. * Ihid., pp. 311-312. 

* SOnUtftappakS^ini, 1, p. 140. * Ibid., I, p. 148. 

* Ibid., I, p. 190. • PapaUcMudani, TU, pp. 45-6. 

» n.p. 120 . , 

* Ibid., n, p. 233; cf. Sdratthappalcdfini, I, p. 130. 
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called Gk)SSJa.* Ajitakesakamball was a heretical teacher. 
He was called Kesakambali because he used blankets made of 
human hair.® Pakudha Kaccana always used hot or tepid 
water. He considered it a sin to cross a river.® Bimbiskra 
was called M^adha because he was the king of Magadha. 
He wsLS called BimbisS-ra because he was possessed of the 
beauty and prosperity of the body.* 

According to Buddhaghosa, Ajatasattu was even before 
his birth an enemy of Bimbisara. The circumstances, as 
recorded in the Surnangalavildsini, are no doubt shocldng. 
The queen believing that the child in her womb would be an 
enemy to the king tried to effect miscarriage, but she was 
prevented from doing so by the king urging that a sinful act 
would be abhorred by the people of Jambudipa and that 
voluntary abortion was against the national tradition of 
India. The queen thought of destroying the child at the 
time of delivery but in vain. Maternal affection towards the 
child got the upperhand and she could not kill him. In due 
course the king made him his Vice-regent.® Ajatasattu 
took advantage of it and kept his father confined in a room. 
Nobody was allowed to visit him except the queen who was 
afterwards prevented from doing so. The queen inspite of 
the prohibitive injunction used to bring food for her husband 
concealing it in several parts of her body. She was one day 
found out and ordered not to enter the room with any kind of 
food. Bimbis&ra got some sustenance hy licking her body. 
This too was detected by the over-vigilant Ajatasattu. She 
was forbidden to enter into the room and asked to see the 
king from outside. Bimbisara was thus prevented from 
taking any food but he was still alive. The commentator 
informs us that the inhuman practices of Ajatasattu increased 
in their barharity.® Bimbisara breathed his last with the 
words 'Buddha and Dhamma' and afterwards bom in the 
Cdtummahdrdjika Heaven.’’ On the day Bimbisdxa died, a 
son was bom to Ajatasattu. When Ajatasattu received the 
news of the birth of his son, filial affection arose in him. He 
ordered the release of his father but it was too late. He 
afterwards repented.® 

Sxmdarika Bharadvaja was a Brahmin belonging to the 
Bharadvaja gotra. He was of opinion that a dip in the river 
Sundarika would remove all sins committed by a man.® 


* PaparUasiidan*, II, p. 233; ibid., I, p. 130. * Ibid., II, p. 233. 

* Ibid., n, pp. 233-4. * Su^Agaia v., I, p. *80. 

* SumMiffolavildfini, I, p. 134. * Ibid., I, pp. 135-lM. 

’ Ibid., I, p. 137. • IbicL, I, pp. 138CF. 

* PapaiiciOudani, I, p. 177; cf. SaraUhappak&timi, I, p. 233. 
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The Sumangalavildsinl speaks of the origin of the Sakyas 
which is traced back to king Okkaka (Ec§vaku). King 
Okkaka had five queens. He had four sons and five daugliters 
by his chief queen. After the death of the chief queen, the 
kin g married another young lady who extorted from him the 
promise to place her son upon the throne. The king there¬ 
upon requested his sons to leave the kingdom. The princes 
accordingly left the kingdom accompanied by their sisters. 
They went to a forest near the Himalayas and began to 
search for a site for building a city. In course of their search 
they met the sage Kapila who said that they should build a 
town close to his dwelling place. The town was built and 
was named Kapilavatthu. The four brothers married the 
four sisters excepting the eldest one and they came to be 
known as the S&fyas.^ 

2. Geographical: Savatthi was the place where Buddha 
used to go on alms. The city was so called because it con¬ 
tained the abode of the s^e Savattha. As everything was 
available there, the name of the city was Savatthi.* Jetavana 
was the place where Buddha lived.* As regards Tapodarama, 
the ar&ma was so called because it had a lake the water of 
which was hot. At the foot of the Vebhara hill there was an 
abode of the Nagas. There were two hells round R&jagaha 
and the river flowed through these hells, hence the water 
became hot. Tapoda is the name of the stream which flowed 
into and fed the Tapoda lake.* Buddhaghosa explains 
Qiribbaja as meaning an enclosure of hills.* As it stood like 
a cattle-fold surrounded on all sides by mountains, it was 
called Giribbaja.* Giribbaja may, therefore, be taken to 
moan a ‘hill-girt’ city. The commentator refers to the city 
of R&jagaha (inner and outer).* The Deer Park at Madda- 
kucchi was an important site near Rajagaha. Buddhaghosa 
takes it to be the actual name of the park where the antelopes 
were allowed to live freely. The path came to acquire the 
name Maddakucchi (rubbed belly) from the circumstance 
that here Bimbis&ra’s queen tried to cause abortion with a 
view to killing the inimical child in the womb by getting her 
belly rubbed.® Patibhanakuta was a boundary rock which 
looked like a mountain.® Indakuta (Indrakuta) hill which is 
in the neighbourhood of Rajagaha derived its name from the 
yakkha or the yakkha derived his name from the hill.‘® 


I SumaAg<da»it&nni, I, pp. 258-260; of. SSrat$happ<AS«ini, I, p. 68. 

• Papa'^ccuOdani, I, p. 69. * SaraOhapfyikdnni, I, p. 13. 

• Ibid., I, p. 38. * Ibid., H, p. 169. • PapaAcaMidani, I, p. isi. 

■* SdraUJiappakdnni, I, p. 313. • Sdratthappakdtini, t, p. 77. 

• Ibid; Sianieee Ed., in, p. 413. Saratthappakdaini, I, p. 300. 
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The Sanskrit IridraTca is an architectural term, meaning 
‘a council hall’. It might be that the abode of the yakkha 
concerned was just a hall-like stone structure marked by the 
presence of a sacred tree. Sappini occurs as the name of a 
river or rivulet in the neighbourhood of Kajagaha. It, as 
its name implies, was a stream with a winding course. Buddha 
used to sojourn occasionally on its bank.^ A Buddhist 
establishment was founded at Ekanala in Dakkhinagiri. 
Ekanala was a Brahmin village in Dakkhiiiagiri, an important 
locality which lay to the south of the hi^s of Rajagaha.* 
The hitory of the VepuUa mountain is to be traced from an 
intermediate period when the vertebrates proper had not 
appeared in this earth {Sdratihappakdsini, II, 158). Mahavana 
was a natural forest, the trees of which grew up naturally 
and they were not planted. This big forest stretched in a 
line with the Himalayas without any break {ibid., I, p. 67). 
Aggalava cetiya was the chief shrine of Alavi. Before the 
advent of the Buddha the Aggalava and Gotamaka-shrines 
were inhabited by the yakkhas and nSgas. When the Buddha 
was born, they were driven out by men who built many 
monasteries there {Sdratthappakdsim, I, p. 268). The Mandi- 
kini pond lay in the Chaddmxtavana and was fifty yojanas 
in extent. The half of this pond contained transparent 
water and the water of the other half was waist deep and 
was full of white lotuses {ibid., I, pp. 280ff.). Gayft has been 
described as a village {ibid., I, p. ^2). Gahga and YamunS, 
are referred to as great rivers {ibid., II, p. 64). The city of 
Sumsumaragiri in the territory of the Bhaggas was so named 
because when it was being built, an alligator made a sound 
and after the voice of the alligator the city got its name 
{ibid., n, p. 249). Badarik&rama stood at a distance of one 
gdvuta ® from the Gosit&rama {ibid., 11, p. 316). The mango- 
grove of Ambap^, a famous courtesan of Vai^all, contained 
a monastery built by Ambapall who dedicated it to the 
Buddha whose doctrine she adopted when she heard the 
Master preaching it {ibid., m, p. 177). In the city of 
N^anda there was a mango-grove called P&v&rika-ambavana. 
A mercheuit who was the owner of this grove, became devoted 
to the Buddha when he heard the latter preaching Dhamma. 
The mango-grove was handed over to the Buddha for the use 
of the Sahgha {ibid.. Ill, p. 207). Afijanavana was so called 


^ SSratt/iappaka»ini, I, 219; Sappini-natnikdya nadiyi (ire. 

* Ibid., I, 242; DakkKinagvriamin R&jaQahani parivSrtM (kitasaa pirmo 
dakkhinabhiig^ janapado aUhi. Tasmim janapadt taOha ^iMnu»api tad eva 
ndman... EhanSld ti tatsaySmaua namam. 

* A little less than two miles. 
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because the flowers of the garden were collyrium-coloured 
{ibid., Ill, p. 247). The way to Upavattana, the sS,la grove 
of the Mallas, lay on the other side of the river Hirafliiavatl 
{ibid., I, p. 222). The people of Ayujjhanagara built for the 
Buddha a vihdra in a spot surrounded by a forest near the 
curve of the river Sarayu {ibid., II, pp. 233-4). Sukarakhata 
was a cave. It was made during the time of Kassapa Buddha. 
In course of time it was buried in the earth. A pig dug the 
earth near it. After a shower of rain the earth was washed 
out and the cave became exposed. A forester {vanacaraka) 
saw it and removed the earth romxd it. He cleaned the cave, 
fenced it, built its doors and windows and furnished it with 
all the requisites. He then handed it over to the Buddha for 
his residence {Sdratthappakdsini, III, p. 249). The Sala]agS.ra 
hermitage was so named because it was full of sweet scented 
salala trees. According to the commentator it got its name 
from the fact that the salala tree stood at its gate {ibid., 
p. 263). The city of Vaifell was so named because it grew 
big in size by the walls which went round ^e city thrice.^ 
The Rajakarama monastery was so called because it was 
built by king Pasenadi of Kosala.^ Isipatana was so called 
because the sages on their way through the air got down 
here or started from this place. On their aerial jomney, on the 
Gandham&danapabbata, paccekabuddhas having spent seven 
days in contemplation bathed in the Anotatta lake and came 
to the human habitation through the air.® 

The city of Ukkattha was so named because it was built 
bv the light of the torches at night so that it could be com¬ 
pleted within the auspicious time.* Subhagavana at 
Ukkattha was a beautiful wood. On account of the romantic 
nature of its surroundings, people used to go there for festi¬ 
vities.® Buddhaghosa refers to PaySga as a ghat of the 
Ganges. Here the palace occupied by king Mahfipanada was 
submerged.® B&huk&, Sundarika, Sarassatl and B&hiunatl 
are described as four rivers, none of them was of any use for 
internal purification.^ The region where the people of 
Pubbavideha lived in former times came to be known as the 
Videha kingdom. The region where the people of Apara- 
goyftna and Uttarakuru formerly lived came to be known as 
fte kingdoms of Aparinta and Kuru respectively.® 

Hammasadhamma was a town of the Kurus. According 
to Buddhaghosa this town was spelt differently as Kammasa- 


> SdraUhappakStini, m, p. 265. 
* Ibid., m, p. 296. 

» Ibid., I, p. 11. 

» Ibid., I, p. 178. 




* Ibid., m, p. 283. 

* PapaScatudani, I, p. 10. 

* Ibid., 1, p. 178. 

* Ibid., 1, p. 226. 
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dhamma and Kammfisadamma. He offers an explanation 
for the name of ogre KammSsa who was also called Kanunfisa- 
p&da. KammSisa was the actual name. The element 
'pada was added to his name because of the wound he once 
received which when heeded up, left a scar like a piece of well¬ 
grained timber.^ Buddhaghosa describes the Himalayan 
region to be 3,000 yojanas' in extent.* The Gijjhakute 
mountain was so call^ because the shape of its peak was 
Like that of a vulture. Buddhaghosa gives* another explana¬ 
tion. The mountain was so called because the peak was the 
abode of the vultures. The ridge of a black rock stood by the 
side of the Isigili mountain.* 

Vesali was so named because of the successive increase 
in its size.* The Vajji territory was thrice increased by one 
gdvuta each time. As it was increased again and again the 
city came to be known as Vesali.® Kapilavatthu was so 
named because the sage Kapila lived here. The Sakyas are 
said to have built their city and named it after the sage 
Kapila.® Sumsumaragiri was a city in the Bhagga country 
and its capital was so called because, on the very first day of 
its construction, a crocodile made a noise in a lake near by.* 
Accoi^ing to Buddhaghosa Migadaya was so called 
because it stood at the place where assurance of fearlessness 
and safety was given to beasts and birds.® 

Rajagaha (lit. the abode of kings) was so called because 
it was the residence of the kings like Mandhata, Mahagovinda. 
According to another tradition it was a human habitation 
during the time of the Buddhas while at other times the city 
was deserted and turned into an abode of the demons.® 
Rajagaha stood at a distance of 60 yojanas from Kapilavatthu 
and 16 yojanas from SavattM.*® Kalandakanivapa was a 
woodland at Veluvana. It was so called because food was 
regularly given bere to the squirrels. It is said that an 
ancient king once came here for sports and being overdrunk 
''fell asleep. Seeing him asleep his followers went out in 
search oi fruit. A cobra being attracted by the smell of 
liquor began to approach the king. Seeing the imminwt 
danger of the king, a tree spirit assumed the form of a squirrel, 
and roused the king by its chirping. The king awoke and 
saw how his life was saved by a squirrel. He then gave 
orders that henceforth the squirrels of that locality would be 


* PapaAoatvdani, I, p. 226. 

* Ibid., n. p. 63. 

* Ibid., n, pp. 19 foil. 
Ibid., n, p. 66. 

» Ibid., n, p. 134. 


* Ibid., n. p. 6. 

« Ibid., n, pp. 19 fon. 

« Ibid., n, p. 61. 

^ Ibid., n, p. 66. 
Ibid., n, p. 16». 
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regularly fed. The place therefore came to be known as 
Kalandakani vapa. ^ 

Before the advent of the Buddha, the Paccekabuddhas 
spent a week on the Gandhamfidana moxmtain in meditation. 
Rising up from meditation they washed their faces at Anotatta 
lake, took their garments and alms-bowls and then they came 
through the sky and got down at Isipatana. They then went 
back to Gandhamfidana mountain after taking their food 
which they received on begging. The. place was called 
Isipatana because the sages on their way through the air 
came down here and left this place for their Himalayan 
abode.* 

The distance from Buddhagayfi. to Gayfi was three 
gdvutas.^ 

Nfidikfi. is described as a pond near which stood a village 
known by the same name.* Gosihgasalavana was a forest 
tract near Nfidika. According to Buddhaghosa, the forest was 
so called because the branches grew up, like the horns of a 
cow, from the trunk of a big sfila tree which stood in this 
forest.® Mahfi-vana was a big natural wood at Vaififili. It 
stretched in a line from Kapilavatthu to the Himalayan 
region and therefrom to the sea. It was marked by a 
boundary.® The territory of Ahga was named after its 
princes who were also known as the Angas.* The country of 
Kosala was the abode of Kosalan princes. Buddhaghosa 
gives a curious explanation of the origin of its name. It is 
said that when nothing could make the prince Mahfi^panfida 
smile, his father offered a handsome reward for him who could 
do this. People came to the king’s palace and tried in vain 
to please Mshfi^panfida. After seven long years Sakka sent a 
celestial actor who was successful in making him smile. 
After this men started going back to their regpective^homes 
and on the way meeting fiimds and relations negan-to ask, 
‘How do you do ? Are you aU right ?’ The place where this 
took place came to be called Kosala on account of the repeti¬ 
tion of the word 

Buddhaghosa offers two explanations for the name of 
KosambI: (1) it was so called because Kosamba trees grew in 
plenty in and around the country; and (2) the city was so 
called because it was built near the hermitage of the saint 
Kusfimba.® Ghositarama was built by a banker named 
Ghosita. In the past there was a kingdom named Addila. 


* PapaAcatHdoM, 11, p. IS4. * Ibid., II, p. 188. 

* Ibid., II, p. 188—One gSvuia — a little lees than two miles. 

* Ibid., n, p. 23S. * Ibid., 11, p. 235. • Ibid., U, p. 267. 

» Ibid., n, p. 312. • Ibid., H, 326. • Ibid., H, pp. 389-90. 
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In this kingdom a poor man named Kottihalaka while going 
to another place at the time of famine, being unable to carry 
his son, threw him on the way. The mother out of affection 
went back and brought the child and returned to the Tillage 
of gopalas (cowherds) who gave them milk-rice to eat. The 
child could not digest the milk and died at night of cholera 
and was reborn in the womb of a bitch. The young dog was 
the favourite of the head of the cowherds, who used to worship 
a Paccekahvddha. The cowherd used to give a handful of 
cooked rice to the young dog which followed the gopdlas 
to the hermita^ of the Paccekabvddha. The yoimg dog used 
to inform the Paccehdbvddha by barking that rice was ready 
and used to drive away wild beasts on the way by barking. 

As the young dog served the Paccekabvddha, he was reborn 
after death in heaven and was named Ghosadevaputta who, 
fallen from heaven, was reborn in a family at Kosambl. 
The banker of Kosambl being childless brought him up and 
when a legitimate child was born to the banker, he attempted 
to kill Ghosaka seven times but on account of the accumulation 
of merit Ghosaka could not be killed. He was saved by the 
instrumentality of a banker’s daughter whom he eventually 
married- After the death of the banker who attempted to 
kill him, he sueoeeded him and was known as Ghosakasetthi. 

At Kosambl there were two other bankers named Kukkuta 
and P&vSriya. At this time five himdred ascetics came to 
Kosambl and the three bankers, Ghosaka, Kukkuta, and 
Pavariya built hermitages in their respective gardens for 
the ascetics and supported them. Once the ascetics while 
coming from the Himalayan region through a forest became 
very hungry and thirsty, and sat under a big banian tree 
thinking that there must have been a powerful ocvafd residing 
in the tree who would surely help them. The preedding deity 
of the tree helped the Mcetics with water to quench their 
thirst. The deity when asked as to how he (deity) acquired 
,suoh splendour, replied that he was a servant in the house of 
a banker Anathapin^ka who supported the Buddha at 
Jetavana. On a sabbath day the servant went out to walk 
in the morning and returned in the evening. He enquired 
of the other servants of the house and learning that they . 
had accepted wpoeaiha, he wont to Anathapindika and took 
precepts. But he could not observe the precepts fully and in 
consequence of the merit accumulated due to the observance 
of half the uposatka at night, he became the deity of this 
tree endowed with great splendour. They went to Kosambl 
and informed the setthis of this matter. The ascetics went to 
the Buddha and acquired ordination and arahatship. The 
8 
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ae^ia afterwards went to the Buddha and invited the Buddha 
to Kosambl. After returning to Kosambl, they built three 
hermitages and one of them was known as GhositarSma.^ 

The Poranas say that prince Mah&panSda. did not laugh 
even after seeing or hearing objects that are likely to rouse 
laughter. The mther of the prince promised that he would 
decorate with various kinds of ornaments the person who 
would be able to make his son laugh. Many, including even 
the cultivators, gave up their ploughs and came to make the 
son laugh. They tried in various ways but in vain. At last, 
Sakka the chief of the gods, sent a theatrical party to show 
him a celestial drama to make the prince laugh. The prince 
laughed and men returned to their respective abodes. While 
they were returning home they wore asked on the way, 
'Kacci bko kusalam, kacci bho kusalam' (Are you all right?). 
From this word kttaalam, the coxmtry came to be known as 
Kosala.® 

According to Buddhaghosa, Campaka trees were in 
abundance in the city of CampS,. The lake Gaggara was 
near the city. It was dug by the queen Gaggara. On its 
banks there was a large grove of Campaka trees famous for 
their sweetly scented flowers. Buddha stayed here on many 
occasions.* The small village of Veluva stood near Vesall 
towards the south of this city.* UttarSpa was the region 
which lay to the north of the river Mahi. This region was 
also known as Ahguttara, because it formed a part of Ahgsidesa 
on the other side of the river Mahl. 

Jambudipa was 10,000 yojanas in area. Of this vast 
area, 4,000 yojanas were covered with water and in the 
area of 3,000 yojanas people used to live. On an area of 
3,000 yojanas stood the Himalaya mountain which was 
5 yojanas in breadth and adorned with 84,000 peaks and 
600 rivers. In the Himalaya region lay seven nig lakes, 
covering 6ui area of more than 2,000 yojanas. The lakes 
were Kannamunda, Anotatta, Rathakara, Chaddanta, Kun&la, 
Mand&kini and Sihappap&ta. Of these the Anotatta was 
surrounded by five hills and mountains, e.g. Sudassana, 
dtrakuto, KMakuta, Gandham&dana and KailSsa. Sudassa- 
. nakute, which was of golden colour, stood covering the 
Anotatta lake. The Citraktita was covered with all kinds of 
jewels; while the K^kuta was as black as coUyrium. The 
GandhaniSdana range was crowned with a table-land and its 


> SumangalavUSsini, I, pp. 317-319. 

» Ibid., I, p. 239. 

* Papadeatudani, HI, p. 1. * Ibid., m, 12. 
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colour was green. It contained many kinds of medicinal 
herbs {Papancasudanl, III, 34). 

P&vaxika-ambavana was a mango-grove belonging to a 
banker named Pavarika of Nalanda, which was used as a 
pleasure grove. Pavarika built a monastery here, being 
pleased with the Master, after listening to his discourse. He 
dedicated it to the congregation of monks headed by the 
Buddha {ibid.. Ill, 62). 

Koliya was so called because it was the abode of the 
Koliyan princes (III, 100). The town of Haliddavasana was 
so called because at the time when it was being built, men in 
yellow dress observed the nakkhatta festival which was a 
ceremoiw held to observe a particular auspicious star or 
stars (III, 100). Makhadeva-ambavana was made by king 
Makhadeva of Videha (III, 309). The palace of the prince 
Bodhi called Kokanada was built in the design of a hanging 
lotus (III, 321). There was a monastery in the NigrodhSxama 
surrounded by a wall and fitted with doors and windows and 
adorned with a dining hall, a pavilion, etc. (IV, 166). 

Majjhimadesa which belonged to the Jambudipa was 
300 yojanas in length, 260 ypjanas in breadth, and 900 yojanas 
in circumference. It was the abode of the Buddhas, 
Paccekabuddhas, senior disciples, 80 great disciples of the 
Buddha, paramount sovereigns, and many eminent Brahmin 
and Khatriya householders {Papancasudavi, IV, 172). Tapo- 
d&rama was so called because of the hot water lake situated 
in it. At the foot of the Vebhara hiU there was a big abode 
of serpents comprising an area of 600 yojanas. At that 
place there was a big lake in which serpents indulged in 
sportive amusements. From that lake flowed the river 
Tapoda, the water of which was hot (V, 4-6). The rivers 
named Gang&, Tamun9>, Aciravatl, Sar^hu and Mahl take 
their rise from the Anotatta lake (H, 686—Sinhalese Ed.). 

3. Biological : Buddhaghosa had knowledge of the animal 
kingdom. He appreciates the beauty of bird-life and the 
effect of the sweet songs of birds on human mind. The 
Manorathapurani mentions pigeons (p&revat&).^ Birds’ nests 
are seen to hang from-old granaries.* The mariner’s crow 
knows the quarters of the globe. It stands on the mast-top 
of a boat and rises up into the sky. It then goes to all the 
quarters but afterwards takes a COTtain direction in order to 
see the shore. If it does not see it, it returns and alights on 
the mast-top.* An Indian cuckoo, seeing another ouokoo 


» Vol. n, p. 268. 


* VitmtkMmofffa, 367. 
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near by, usually sings sweet songs.* Buddbaghosa refers to 
owls which live in dark places and caves. 

Buddhaghosa refers to a kind of deer called Kadali miga, 
the skin of which is used as a covering.* Such animals as 
bulls ipungava) * and goats (ajina),^ the skin of which is used 
in making garments, lions, tigers, leopards, bears, dogs, 
elephants, oxen and snakes are mentioned in his commentaries 
(Visvddhimagga, 646). According to Buddhaghosa there are 
four kinds of lions: (1) grass-eating lion, (2) black lion, (3) 
light yellow lion, and (4) lion with mane. The grass-eating lion 
has the colour of its skin like that of a greyish blue cow. 
The black lion also lives on grass. The third one which lives 
on flesh has its body as big as a cow and the colour of its skin 
is like that of a \\ithered leaf. The l«wt one has got a red 
face, a tail and four feet, three red stripes running from above 
its head down to the middle of the back and then turning 
towards the right come to an end between the thighs. On the 
shoulders lie the manes. The rest of the body is as white as 
the crushed soli seed or the conch-shell dust or the cotton.® 
The commentator mentions four kinds of snakes: (1) wooden¬ 
mouthed, (2) putrid-mouthed, (3) fire-mouthed, and (4) 
weapon-mouthed. The body of a man bitten by a wooden¬ 
mouthed snake becomes stiff Uke a piece of dry wood. The 
body of one bitten by a putrid-mouthed snake, becomes 
festered and flows down like a rotten ripe jack-fruit. If a 
human body is bitten by a fire-faced snake, it becomes biumt 
and strewn over in the air like ashes. If a weapon-faced 
s^ent bites a man, his body is destroyed like a place struck 
by a thunder.® 

The donkey follows the herd of cattle.* All white 
elephants, rhinoceros and wild horse are mentioned by 
Buddhaghosa in his Vi^nddhimagga.^ The mountain-cow is 
foolish, inexperienced and does not know its pasture field. 
It is stupid in roaming about in the uneven mountain places.® 

Buddhaghosa’s Imowledge of the vegetable kingdom is 
evidenced by his mention of the five classes into which it is 
divided. In his Sumangalavildsini he refers to them as roots, 
stump, joint, budding, seed or grafting.** He also mentions 
such trees as Pat»li {Bignonia Svavedens) which is called 
trumpet flower,** Sfila (>SAorca robusta), Sirlsa** (Acacia sirissc^, 

* Vituddhimag^/a, p. 112. * SdraUAappakiainl, II, 326. 

* Manorathapxirani, II, 268. * Ibid., 11, 263. 

* S&ratthappakSami, II, p. 283. * Ibid., Ill, p. 6. 

’ Visuddkitnagga, p. 64. • pp. 234, 490 and 660. 

* Ibid., p. 153. Visuddhimagga, p. 688. 

** Vol. I, p. 77; of. SSrattluippakdaini, I, p. 260. 

** SumaAgaiavUSaini, U, 416; cf. Milinda, p. 338. *• Cf. Via., p. 206. 
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Udumbara (fig tree. Ficus Glomerata), Nigrodha^ (banyan 
tree, Ficu^ Indica) and Assattha {Ficus Beligiosa).^ There is 
a description of Sala trees surrounding a village which appeared 
like a fence.® Buddhaghosa also refers to KovilSja (a sort 
of ebony, Bauhinia variegata),* PSricchattaka * (coral tree, 
Erythmia Indica) and Falfisa ® {Butea frondosa or Judas tree). 
There is a mention of a soft tree {mvdurukicha) which grows in 
an island in the mid-Ganges.’ There is a reference to trees, 
the flowers of which have the colour of collyriiun (anjana).^ 
In his Manorathapuranl,^ Buddhaghosa mentions a Hnd of 
tree called Gandamba, at the foot of wliich the Master per- 
fonned the double miracle. Buddhaghosa mentions Jambu 
tree^° (rose-apple tree, Eugenia Jambolana), Kadamba tree 
{Naudea cordifolia —^with orange-coloured, fragrant blossoms), 
Citta-Fateh which signifies that the F&teli tree is variegated 
and beautiful.^* 

The Visuddhimagga mentions SimbaUrukkha which is 
called a silk cotton tree,*® and Madhuka {Bassia latifolia)M 
We find mention of two kinds of flowers in the Visuddhimagga, 
viz. Akuliand Kanikara. The KanikSra are the flowers of 
the tree called Pterospermum acerifoliumM 

Buddhaghosa refers to a poisonous tree without 
mentioning its name in the Visuddhimagga and to the 
Mfiluva creeper in the PapaheasudamM Buddhaghosa men¬ 
tions castor oil plants (elandd).** The following flowers are 
mentioned in the Papaheasddant: Nlla-Kurun^ka, Bandhu- 
jlvaka and Kanikara.*® The Pucimanda tree, i.e. Neem tree 
occurs in the Papaiicasudanl.*^ The plant Peniapetes 
Phoenicece has flowers called Bandhujivaka.** Buddhaghosa 
mentions two kinds of forests: one in which the trees and 
plants were planted and another in which they grew up 
spontaneously. The Andhavaiia, Mahavana, Afijanavana 


* Of. ManoraAopOrani, I, 322, where there is a reference to a big banyan 
taree standing on the bank of the river Candabhag&. 

* SumanffolaiuilStihi, H, p. 416. * Ibid., XL., p. 305. * 

* PapaUccuildani, 371-72. * VuuddMmaof^, p- 206. 

* SumatigalaioildMni, II, 640. * BdratStappeutStmi, HZ, 37. 

* Ibid., m, 247. , * Vol. I, p. 126. 

** Visxtddhimoffga, P.T.S., p. 206—its trunk is flfteeti yojanas in girth and 
its height is very great. , 

Vis., p. 206. Manoratfujpdtani, U, pp. 84-6. 

>* Vis., p. 206. “ P- 260. 

p. 260. X^is; P- 266. 

Visuddhimagga, p. 489. 

*• n, 371-372—^MjUuvg is a long creeper. Cf. Majjhima, I, 306. 

PapaAeasudani, II, 98. 

*• I, 167. 

^ M n, 372. 

■ .r *» Of. Magjhima, H, 14, Digha, 11, 111; VisuddMmai/ga, 174, 
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and Subhagavana were artificial forests. The Jetavana and 
Veluvana were natural forests.^ 

As has already been pointed out, Buddhaghosa had a 
fair knowledge of anatomy. In his works* he has given an 
interesting account of the 32 parts of the human body. 
Kesa is the hair of the head. According to the commentator, 
it is an impurity in colour, form and smell. Loma is the hair 
of the body; it is of mixed colour, a combination of black and 
reddish yeillow. There are nails of the 20 fingers which are 
white in colour and they are like fish-scales in shape. Naturally 
there are 32 teeth but occasionally there are exceptions. 
The four middle teeth of the lower gum are like the seed of a 
gourd sown on a ball of soft clay. On each side of the four 
middle teeth, there are two that have one root and one top 
and in size they resemble the buds of the Mallikd flower. 
On both sides of these two teeth again, there are two wliich 
have two roots ,and two tops and in shape they resemble the 
support of a cart. The skin of the body covers the whole 
body. If the skin of the body be so contracted as to form one 
lump, it will resemble the stone of a plum. The skin of the 
body is white in colour. The skin of toes is like a scabbard in 
shape. The skin of the knee is like a rice-plate or palm-leaf. 
The skin of the thigh is like a bag full of rice. The flesh is 
composed of nine hundred lumps. AH the lumps of flesh 
are red. The flesh of the hinder parts is like the top of a 
furnace. The flesh of the back is like a lump of jaggery. 
The flesh of the breast resembles a covered lump of olay. 
All the muscles are white in colour and are of various shapes. 
There are twenty big muscles, five on the left, five on the 
right, five on the back and five in the front. There are ten 
muscles in each hand, five in the front and five at the back. 
There are sixty big muscles in the whole body. There are 
smaller and stiU sm^er muscles. The muscles of the different 
parts of the body have different shapes. There are three 
hundred bones in the human body including sixty-fom bones 
of the hands, sixty-two of the feet, sixty^our short bones 
mixed \vith flesh, two bones of the palms of the hands, four 
bones of the heels, two leg bones, two knee bones, two thigh 
bones, two waist bones, eighteen backbones, twenty-four side 
bones, fourteen chest bones, one bone of the heart, two eye 
bones, two bones of the arms, four bones of the forearms, seven 
bones of the neck, two bones of the jaw, one bone of the 
nose, two collar bones, two ear bones, one bone of the fore- 

’ PapaAoasudani, I, p. II. 

* Vwddhimagga, I, pp. 2iS-266, 353-363; Sammohavinodani (Sinhalese 
Ed.),pp. 49-63. 
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head, one bone of the head and nine bones of the skull. 
There is a marrow of three hundred bones. Its colour is 
white. There is a pair of lumps of flesh combined in one 
stalk. Its colour is slightly red. It remains all round the 
flesh of the heart. The two lumps of flesh are connected by a 
big nerve coming down from the neck. The big nerve is 
divided into two parts. There is the flesh of the heart. 
Inside the heart there is a hole as big as a nut. The heart is 
situated between two breasts. The liver stands between the 
two breasts close to the right one. The pleura is of two kinds 
covered and uncovered. The covered one is on the upper 
part of the body. The uncovered one extend all over the 
body just below the skin. The spleen exists on the loft side 
of the heart, close to the topmost part of the flesh of the 
stomach. The flesh of the lungs is divided into thirty-two 
pieces. The interior of it is dry and it exists between the 
two breasts. The intestine remains coded in twenty-one 
places. It stretches from the neck to the excretal passage. 
There are small intestines. They spring up from the place 
where the larger intestines remain coded up. There are 
things which are accumxdated in the stomach by eating, 
drinking, fasting, and so forth. Outwardly the stomach is 
very smooth. Its inside is rough. There are thirty-two 
kinds of germs in the stomach. The food which is put into 
the stomach is utilized in five ways, one portion of it is eaten 
up by the germs, one portion is burnt by the fire of the 
stomach, one portion turns into urine, one portion turns into 
excreta and the remaining portion is reduced to juice which 
produces flesh and blood. There' are excrement and marrows 
inside the skull of the head. There are two kinds of bde, 
closed and open. The former is like that of thick od or honw. 
The closed bde remains in the upper part of the body and the 
unclosed bde remains in both the upper and lower parts. If 
the open bile be in excess, the eyes become yellow, the body 
shakes and feels an aching sensation. If the closed bile be in 
excess, the human beings become mad, the mind loses its 
sobriety, and they do what they should not do and think 
what they should not think. There is phlegm in the human 
body. It grows in the upper part of the body and remains 
inside the stomach. There is puss which has no definite 
place of origin. It appears in ad the parts of the body. It 
appears in boils which arise owing to the accumulation of 
blood in the parts of the body which are hurt or burnt. There 
are two kinds of blood in the human body, accumulated 
blood and running blood. The accumulated blood can be 
found in the upper part of the body and the running blood 
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in both the parts. The running blood passes through the 
veins all over the body except the fleshless portion of hair 
of the head, hair of the body, skin, nails and dry hard skin. 
The accumulated blood is below the liver. The running 
blood wets the heart, the kidney and the lungs. The water 
which comes out of the pores of the skin grows in different 
parts of the body. It has no definite place of origin. The 
fat grows in the upper and lower parts of the body. The 
water which comes out of the eyes remains in the eye-sockets. 
A kind of thin oil exists in the upper and lower parts of the 
body. It is foxmd chiefly in the palms and backs of the hands, 
in the lower parts of the feet, in the nostrils, on forehead and 
shoulders, etc. Saliva remains in the upper part of the body. 
It remains on the tongue by the side of both the cheeks-. The 
mucus of the brain fuUy occupies the nose-holes. It does not 
always remain in the nose-holes but when creatures cry, the 
elements of the body are agitated, then the rotten brain comes 
out through the holes of the palate and acciunulates there. 
• The synovic fluid remains in the upper and lower parts of the 
body. It remains in the eighty joints of the body and oils 
them. If it be small in quantity, a person loses his activity 
and feels tired. If it be large in quantity, one becomes 
active. The urine remmns in the lower part of the body and 
in the bladder. Although there appears to be no entrance to 
the bladder, yet it enters into it and the path by which it 
comes out of the bladder, is wide. 

, Textual-. The authoritative texts on which Buddhaghosa 
wrote commentaries belonged to the Pftli Canon, either 
to the Svila or the Abhidhamma Pitaka. The texts cited or 
relied upon were either canonical or extra-canonical. The 
texts other than those recognized as authoritative by the 
Theras of the Mah&vih&ra were bodily discarded as bahiaraka 
or extraneous. Buddhaghosa’s citations indicate his intimate 
acquaintance with all the extant texts of the Pali Canon.^ 

> Buddhaghoea refers to the ItimUiaha {PapaAcaaudani, II, p. 106), Vddna 
{ibid., n, p. 106), JSlaka {ibid., II, pp. 106, 314; III, pp. 316, 318; IV, p. 205), 
Theratherigathi {ibid., II, p. 100), SuUanipdta {ibid., II, p. 106), Buddnavamaa 
{ibid., IV, p. 122), and Netti {ibid., I, p. 31) in his PapaAcaaiidam besides other 
oanooioal works. Se has also quoted passages and verses from them {ibid., 
J, pp. 63, 87, 95, 112, 160; HI, pp. 133, 216; IV, p. 170; I, pp. 17, 21, 31, 120, 
158, 175; n, pp. 3, 16, 27, 37; HI, pm 25, 65, 69; IV, pp. 6, 169; I, p. 282; 
in, pp. i02, 137; I, p. 31; IV, p. 122;X PP- 129, 131) in his own work. 

In his SumaAgeUavildaini, Buddhaghosa has mentioned the Itivuttaka (Vol. I, 
pp.'15, 17, 23), Vddna {ibid., I, pp. 15, 17, 23, 24), Carij/dpifaka {ibid., I, pp. 15, 
17), Jdiaka {ibid., I, pp. 15, 17, 23, 24). Buddhaghosa refers to Tittira, Nimi 
and Ktmdla JStahaa in his SimahgaiavUdaini, (I, pp. 178-0, 11, 676), Theraihen- 
gdtbd and Bvddhavamaa, besides the Nikdyaa and his other oommentaries. 
He quotes verses from the Dkammapada and ItimUtaka in his SianaAgalavildain*, 
Vol. I. 
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Among the extra-canonical texts he cites here and there 
the views of Thera Nfigasena, evidently from the Milinda,^ 
and he mentions the Nettipakarana.^ Vi^en he has cited the 
authority of a sutta other than those included in the canon, 
he has expressly stated the fact to that effect.® 

In the general introduction to his commentary on a 
particular canonical text, he has discussed the significance of 
its title besides giving an account of the number of the suttas 
or chapters contained in it. The five Nikdyas w'ere known to 
him alk> as Agamas.* The Mdtikds w’ere taken to mean the 
rules of conduct which were embodied in the two Pdtimokkhas. 
He was aware of the fact that the Dighabhfinakas recognized 
only twelve books of the Khuddaka Nikdya, while the 
Majjhimabhanakas coimted them as fifteen. As regards the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, he points out that there exist^ among 
the Buddhist teachers of old a difference of opinion as to the 
propriety of the inclusion of the Kathdvatthu in the list. 
Those who were reluctant to include the Kathdvatthu either 
recognized six Abhidhamma treatises or made up the total 
number of seven with the addition of the Mahddhamma- 
hadaya (now found included in the Vibhanga) or the Mahd- 
dhdiukaiha.^ The contents which he gives of the seven 
Abhidhamma treatises, including the KatMvatthu* are, on the 
whole, the same as those found in the P.T.S. edition. He has 
cited the Jdtakas in verse as well as the stories in prose, though 
sometimes under somewhat different titles, e.g. Ekasihga 
Jdtaka instead of Isisihga Jdtaka. It is to be regretted that 
even the critical editors of the Pali canonical texts have based 
the texts on the manuscripts and not at all on the readings as 
known to Buddhaghosa and other commentators. 

Doctrinal: The Ndnodaya or ‘The Awakening of 
Knowledge’ was an original Abhidhamma treatise written by 
Buddhaghosa while he was residing in South India, as a 
supplement to the Dhammasahgani, the first book of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka. The doctrin^ exposition of Buddhism 
subsequently given by him in his Visuddhimagga and other 
works was entirely based upon the Theravada tr^tion of the 
Mahavih&ra. His masterly dissertation on the subject as 
presented in the Path of Purity deals methodically with sida. 


In his S&raUhappakdtini, Buddhaghosa mentions Phandana (Vol. I, p. 69), 
MahSJcapi (Vol. I, p. 345), Mah&»&ra (Vol. I, p. 147), Lafukika (Vol. I, p. 70), 
and VaOaka (Vol. 1, p. 70), JUtakm and MOgemdiyapaUha (Vol. II, p. 268). 

> SSratthappakdaini, II, p. 99. * PapaAaaaOdtmi, I, p. 81. 

* AtOiatdlihi. p. 65: svd^am aUho imaata aaiigitim andriifhasta mOB-sas« n p 
vedUabbo. 

* SutnaAgalavildsini (P.TJS.), I, p. 2. * AtAaa SU ad, pp. 3ff. 

* Ibid., pp. 6fiF. 
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samddhi and pahnd, regarded as the three salient points of the 
Buddha’s doctrine, the first is the means of attaining the 
purity of morals through conformation to the prescribed 
rules and laws of the mendicant’s conduct, the second, the 
means of attaining the purity of mind and heart and developing 
the psychic powers through meditation and mental con¬ 
centration, and the third, the means of attaining the pvudty 
■of knowledge and thought through the proper understanding 
of the import of the basic ideas of Buddhist thought and path. 
The scholastic exposition is enlivened throughout with apt 
citations from the canonical texts which were recognized by 
him as the principal authority. His Path of Purity may be 
rightly regarded as an epitome of all his writings. But there 
are many other points of interest and importance which he 
has dealt with in his other writings, e.g. his dissertation on the 
subject of the Buddhist Refuges (Saranas),^ the Precepts 
(Sikkhupadas),* the Concepts {PannaUis)f the Door Theory of 
Cognition {Dvarakathd),^ to mention only the most notable 
ones. 

The illustrations drawn from life and nature have made 
the discussions lively and illuminating. But in many places 
he is found to bo in the role of an etymologist, and there his 
arguments are tedious and unconvincing. It seems that he 
is out to defend everything, mythical or legendary, if it is 
contained in any of the canonical texts. It cannot be said 
that he was quite fair to the opponents and outsiders. He is 
generally brdliant in his expositions of the psycho-ethical 
concepts of Theravada. It was Nfig&rjuna who pointed out 
that the Buddha presented his doctrine from the two stand-* 
points of sammuti and pararmttha. Buddhaghosa has followed 
this lead without acknowledgment. He has discussed the 
Sarvastivada distinction between the patisamJchd nirodha and 
the appatisamkfid nirodha without showing the least tendency 
to appreciate their significance. Similarly his treatment of 
the philosophical views of the leading thinkers of the Buddha’s 
time is utterly lacking in appreciation. His main tendency is 
often to expose their hollowness. There is hardly any 
evidence of his being a metaphysician with sound logical 
training. His strong point is the psychological foundation of 
Buddhist ethics, and here his contributions must always be 
assessed at a high value. One can say that the final develop¬ 
ment of the Therav&da philosophy and Buddhism was 
reached in his writings and all that we get after him are 
nothing but later digests of his disquisitions. 

* S%maAgalavil&sin\, I, pp. 229£r. * Ibid., I, p. 181. 

* PuggalapatUUUti-Atihakaihi, P.T.8., p. 171. * AUhaMini, pp. 102£[. 
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Buddhaghosa’s philosophy presents the tenets of 
TheravAda in their final scholastic development. We cannot 
talk of his own philosophy if it cannot be distinguished from 
the views and ideas which were developed before him in the 
Sinhalese commentaries on which he based his writings and 
expositions. We can call it his philosophy at least in the 
sense that whatever was before him he made his own. There 
is even a deeper reason for that assumption. Whatever 
might be his mental feeling in presenting the pure doctrine of 
TheravAda, the fact is that while presenting it ho xmconsciously 
did so from his personal standpoint. Behind this standpoint 
we find a mental make up and an angle of vision which are f 
his own characteristics. The historical position of Buddha-' 
ghosa in relation to Theravada is such that Buddhaghosa , 
means Theravada and TheravAda means Buddhaghosa. It 
will, therefore, be worth our while to ascertain, as far as 
practicable, what shape TheravAda finally took in his hands 
and what was the personal element behind his presentation of 
the same. 

Although, according to tr£idition, Buddhaghosa was 
previously an adherent of the system of'Patafljali, he is 
strong, thj-oughout his works, in his attacks on Pakativada, 
that is, the SAnkhjra and the Yoga systems which beUeve in 
the dual principles of Puruaa and Prahrti, He idways dif¬ 
ferentiates the Buddhist conception of Avijjd from the 
Prakrtivadin'8 conception of Prahrti as the root cause of 
things ^ and the Buddhist conception of Ndmarupa from the 
eommon idea of Pv/ru8a and PraJtrti. The vital element in the 
Buddhist chain of causation is the conception that ignorance 
of truth in the individual—not a cosmic force—produces in the 
substitute for a self-impression, which imtil counteracted by 
knowledge results in prc^uoing ignorance in a future birth and 
so on ad infinitum, and in the SAnkhya and Yoga, we have the 
same idea of ignorance—here of the non-connection of spirit 
and matter-producing impressions; both 85 rstems likewise 
recognize the importance of the factor of desire.* 

Buddhaghosa betrays, nevertheless, his previous pre¬ 
dilection for the SAnkhya and the Yoga systems.'* He uses 


* VivuddMmagga, Vol. II, p. 525. 

* Keith, Buddhitt Philosophy, p. 141. 
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the very simile of the blind and the lame by which the concepts 
of Purv^a and Prahrti are illustrated.^ Indeed, taking into 
consideration all available evidence we cannot but agree with 
M. Oltramare in maintaining that the Buddhist conception of 
Namarupa was from a cert^ date steadily tending towards 
the Sahkhya conception of Purusa and Prahrti. We can 
trace in Buddhaghosa’s writings a chracteristic trend of 
Buddhist thought which colours his philosophical outlook. 
His Abhidhamma treatise, ^Ndnodaya' or the ‘Awakening of 
Knowledge’ was alike a product of this Buddhist influence. 
But we must remember, as Mrs. Rhys Davids® shows, that the 
time when he came, ‘the philosophical culture of Buddhist 
India was eKpressing itself in Sanskrit. In the literature of 
that culture there is ample testimony, in such works as survive, 
to reveal developments in logic and in metaphysics’. For 
centuries past India produced generations of subtle thinkers 
and rational philosophers apd in this background Buddhist 
thinkers had to plough with the seeds of their patience and 
diligenoe. Pischel aptly observes, ‘The more we advance in 
Central Asiatic research, the clearer it appears that, for a 
great portion of the Orient, Buddhism was not less a vehicle 
of culture than Christianity has been for the Occident. While 
Buddhism as a religion, gains (by that research) ever in 
value, as a philosophy it sinks ever deeper.’ * The whole of 
Buddhist philosophy along with Buddhist religion, therefore, 
rests on a psychological basis.* It is in this psychological 
treatment that/we may find the remarkable excellence of 
Buddhaghosa. He expounds his psycAiology in terms of the 
five aggregates, these being material qualities, feeling, sense- 
perception, complexes of consciousness or coefficients and 
consciousness itself.® 

Avijjd: The term Avijjd is generally rendered as igno¬ 
rance, which does not, however, bring out the philosophioal 
connotation of the term. As regards avijjd, Buddhaghosa 
has raised a very interesting point. Can it be treated as an 
uncaused root-principle like the miila-prakrti of the Sankhya 
philosophy? With the Buddhists avijjd is not uncaused. 
Buddhaghosa, however, admits that there are some texts in 
which avijjd may appear to be similar to the rriula-prakfti of 
the Sankhya system. He thus refers to a passage in the 
Ang-uttara Nikdya in which the Buddha is represented as 


^ Cf. the paauge quoted in VySea’s commentary on Yoga Sulra, lH, 44. 

* Buddhim, p. 44. 

* Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhiim, pp. 30-31. 

* Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology (Quest Series), p. 6. 

* Ihid., p. 40. 
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saying: ‘The be^ning of avijja does not appear so that one 
might say that ignorance did not exist formerly but it has 
since come into being. However, it is apparent that avijjd 
is conditioned.’ With the exponents of Buddhism avijjd 
is not conceived on the lines of the Sahkhya Prakrti. This is 
evident from the Anamata Samyutta in which the Buddha is 
represented as saying: ‘Incalculable (endless) is the process of 
samsdra, the beginning of beings running through the course 
of samsdra being cloaked by avijjd and tied to bhavatanhd 
does not appear.’^ In the chain of causation avijjd is the 
main link, the prima causa, so to say, of the cosmic process of 
birth and death. A text of the Suttanipdta * gives the links 
of the chain of causation which are as follows: Action 
which, based on ignorance, leads man to constant rebirth; 
ignorance, confections (sankhdra), allied to perception 
(sannd), consciousness, contact, feeling, thirst, which lea^ to 
grasping {updddna), grasping which leads to becoming {hhava), 
rebirth, death and misery, efforts, ailments {dhdra), and 
movements. The reverse order also appHes; the destruction 
of ignorance serves to set about a chain of destruction as 
effective as the creation. This is the formula of dependent 
production {paficca-samuppdda), a term \vhich moves scholas¬ 
ticism to ask whether the effect goes towards the cause, or the 
cause to the effect. ‘Ignorance in the chain has,’ says 
Keith, ‘it is certain, a purely limited sense, and no cosmic 
significance, similar to that of ignorance in the Ved&nta, 
through which the absolute passes into the empirical. It is 
rweatedly defined, and is always the individual’s ignorance 
or the four noble truths, or an equivalent: the origin and 
disappearance of the aggregates making up individuality, or 
the delusion which recognizee a self. Ignorance is trac^ in 
the canon * to diverse causes,... Mcnre briefly, it is desire or 
thirst which produces ignorance, and thirst in turn arises 
because the feelings which evoke it are permeated by ignorance. 
Thus we have as long as the one lasts the other; there can 
be no question of finding a beginning for ignorance, just as 
in the S&hkhya the failure to discrimLoate between soul and 
nature leaves an impression on the internal organs which 
produces in the next birth the same fatal ignorance.** The 
Buddha thus sought to accoimt for the cosmic prooerisof the 
cycle of births and deaths by mentioning two specific condi¬ 
tions of actions, namely, ignorance and desire for existence.* 


* Samyutta NikSya, H, p. 186. 

* P.t.S.. pp. 140 foU.; of. 1916, pp. 709flf. 

* Ariguttara NikSya, V, 113f. * Buddhitt PkHtmtp/ty, p. 99. 

^ B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism^ p. 50. 
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According to Buddhaghosa, avijjd involves obtaining of that 
which is not to be obtained, e.g. bodily sin and so on. It is 
thus at the root of our existence in this world, the condition 
precedent to all the evils like death, old age and so on. It is 
the raison d'Ure, so to say, of all sankhdras in sensual life 
and is at the back of arupasankMras of formless existence.* 
It has been described as one of the dsavas, oghas, yogas, etc.* 
In the light of Abhidkamma it may be interpreted as absence 
of knowledge of the fom truths or of the eight matters which 
it lays down. In the NidSna Samyutta of the Samyutta 
Nikdya * the Blessed One is represented as explaining to the 
bhikkhus the chain of causation which begins with ignorance 
(avijjd) and ends with birth, old age and death leading to 
grief, lamentation, sujBfering, sorrow, and despair. In the 
chain of causation, we find-that the six senses originate from 
name and form (Ndma-rupa).* 

Sankhdra: From this recognition the works of ideation 
and understanding proceed so that the mind sets itself to a 
process of synthesis. This synthesizing factor of mind is 
called Sankhdra. Sankhdra, like the Sanskrit Sarnskdra, is a 
term of varying, but consistent and intelligible, meaning; it 
denotes the making ready or complete something for an end— 
an idea emphasized in the compoimd Ahhisarnkhdra, and also 
the result of the activity when achieved. Hence it has no 
exclusive application to the psychical sphere; the movement 
given to a potter’s wheel is styled as Abhisa/mkhdra;'^ the 
wheel rolls on so long as the impression th\is communicated 
lasts. Hence SemJchdras may be divided, as often, between 
those of the body, speech, or thought; expiration and inspira¬ 
tion are Sahkhdras; * when the Buddha decides to enter 
Nirvdim he lets go his Ayusankhdra,’’ his disposition to live, 
the motive force which but for his decieion would have 
continued to keep alive his mortal frame; it is inconceivable 
that nothing more is meant than that the Buddha laid aside 
merely a subjective process. The same point arises regarding 
the Sahkhdras which affect the form of rebirth of the dead; 
a monk who forms a resolve to be reborn in a noble family 
achieves this result from the Sankhdra thus framed;® here 

^ Viauddhimagga, pp. 52^. 

* Childers, PiU DiAionary, p. 73. * • Pt. n, pp. 1-33. 

* B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism, p. 62. 

* AAffvUora Nikdya, 1, 112. 

* M<yjhima Nikdya, P.T.8., 1, 301; Samyutta Nikdya, P.T.8., IV, 293; 
FiW., 136. 

f Digha Nikdya, H, 106; of. Majjhima Nikdya, P.TB., 1, 296f.; Jdtaka, 
ed. Fsosboll, IV, 216. 
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again we cannot believe that the rebirth is a pure figment of 
the creative imagination, just as little as it is credible that a 
man who has the disposition to pay a visit {gamikdbhisan- 
khdro) has merely the idea of himself as on a journey.* Such 
a conception is clearly far from the texts, which frankly tell 
Us that a man forms the Sankhdra of the body when a body 
exists, and it is incredible that the body, which is described 
as the ancient deed made ready {ahhisankhatam) and made 
real by mental activity {obhisaTncetayitam), is really to be 
understood as merely the ancient act conceived or presented to 

consciousness as existing.* .the Sankhdras are one of 

the five khandhas which constitute the individual of Buddliism; 
they appear side by side with the material form (rupa) or 
body, feeling (vedand), perception (aarlnd) and intellect or 
consciousness (vinndmi), and there is clearly no room hwe for 
the concept of ideas; rather they are the dispositions which 
lead to rebirth, precisely parallel to the Samskdras, which in 
the Sankhya system represent the predispositions of the 
individual resulting from the impressions left by foimer 
thoughts and deeds. In the chain of causation the SahkhSxas 
play the same role; they are not the creation of ignorance of 
the illusory character of the world, something much simpler is 
meant by reason of his ignorance of the doctrine of misery as 
taught by the Buddha.® There is a similar error in inter¬ 
preting idealistically the signification of Sankhdra when used 
as a synonym of Dhamma, of things in general. Keith 
observes that the Sankhdras should not be regarded as things 
in relation to mind {Samkhata); rather the term has the more 
general signification of product, as well as of producing, and 
it is therefore naturally and directly applied to the whole 
world of external reality as well as to mental products.* 
The saldyatana includes the six organs and objects of sense, of 
which Sankhdra is one like ruj,a, vedand, sannd, and tnn^^uz. 
The t«rm ‘Sankhdra' has also been rendered as ‘complexes’ or 
‘mental coefficients’. The latest rendering of the word is 
‘synergies’ by Mrs. Rhys Davids.® Buddhaghosa treats it 
one of the five khandhas or constituent elements. Sankhdras 
or confections of mind have the characteristic of composing, 
the function of combining and the manifestation of being 
busy. They are of three Imds as moral, immoral and indeter¬ 
minate. Of these, moral consciousness of the realm of sense 


* HaJidvagga ed. Oldwiberg, Vinaya Pifaka, I, VI, 31, 2. 

* SamyuUa Nikdya, P.T.S., II, S4f. 

* PhUoev^y, pp. 50-61. * IbUL, p. 74. 
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is of thirty-six kinds, of which twenty-seven are constant and 
five inconstant and the remaining four of a different nature. 
The Visxiddhimagga^ gives a detailed list of these states. 
Among the immoral type of sankhdras, there are seventeen 
mental activities in the consciousness rooted in greed, of 
which thirteen are constant. Of the immoral consciousness 
rooted in hatred, there are eighteen mental activities, of 
which eleven are of the nature of constant and three inconstant. 
Of the immoral consciousness arising from delusion there are 
thirteen mental activities associate with a state of per¬ 
plexity. Of the indeterminate, the resultant indeterminate 
mental activities are of two kinds as conditioned and uncondi¬ 
tioned. Conditioned and unconditioned mental activities 
may again be sub-divided according to the association of the 
res^tant consciousness with eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and 
mind.* The Vis^iddhimagga (Chap. XIV) states that Sankhd- 
rakkhandha includes fifty-one sankhdras like phassa, cetand, 
vitakka, vicdra, piti, samddhi, saddhd, lobha, moha, rndna, 
dosa, issd and so on. The vital point about a ^Sankhdra' is 
that it is ‘cetasika’, being the work of mind. S. N. Das 
Gupta* aptly says: ‘ It is galled Sankh&ra because it 
synthesises the conglomerated {Sankhatam abhisankharonti). 
It is thus a synthetic function which synthesises the passive 
rupa,‘ saOnd, scmkhdra and virmdm elements.’ The term 
*abhisankhdra' is also used as a synonym of'sankhdra'. The 
latter is also interpreted as karma, matter, and so on. 
Sankhdrakkhandha and Paliccasamvppdda have many points 
in oommon. Both of them relate to mind; the sankhdras of 
Paticcasamvppdda are said to be good and bad cetands, while 
those of the khandha are said to be mental conditions. 
According to Childers*, in some cases, sentient beings are 
included under the term sahkhdra, in others the terms satta 
and sahkhdra are distinctly opposed. The fourth khandha 
known as sahkhdrakhhandha has a somewhat different meaning. 
Here the aggregations are certain properties and faculties of 
the sentient being, fifty-two in number. S. Z. Aung ® opines 
that Sahkhdrakkhandka means ‘the group of volitions and 
other associated factors’. Sahkhdra is thus synoryunous with 
karma and is chiefly applied to cetand. It also denotes the 
properties concomitant with the ceiand. Kem ® remarks that 
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Sankhdras are affections, temporary mental or moral dis¬ 
positions, having their motive in vedand. 

VinUdTiu: The state of consciousness is involved in all 
process of vedand or feeling for it is the conscious mind that 
feels and works at the bottom of all kinds of experience. 
VinndvM is consciousness which, according to the Buddha, 
runs on and continues without break of identity.* As such 
vinnd'm may be regarded as one of the khandhas or con¬ 
stituent elements. Vinndn/x is cognising. VinndnaJekandha is 
consciousness as an aggregate. In the expression *tnano- 
vvn/ndnadhdtii' a single (moment of) consciousness is called by 
three names: mano (mind) in the sense of measuring; viniuma 
(consciousness) in .the sense of discrimination, and dhdiu 
(element) in the philosophical sense of ultimate leality or of 
absence of a living entity.* The difference between mere 
perception and consciousness or vxfundnjam should thus be 
understood according to Buddhaghosa. Thus although per¬ 
ception, conscioxisness or cognition and understanding are the 
same as regards knovting, perception is the mere noting of 
objects such as blue, green, yellow; it cannot reach the 
pMietration into characteristics as impermanent, ill, selfless 
and so on. Consciousness knows objects to be blue, green, 
yellow and reaches the penetration into characteristics.* 
Keith says that intellect {viMdn/i) is undoubtedly the chief 
term which comprehensively covers mental phenomena in 
the canon, as might be expected from the earlier Brahmanical 
tendency to use the word in this generic way. It represents 
such unity as there is in the self of experience. Synonymous 
with vififi&na, according to Buddhaghosa, are C&tta and 
Manas, but there are obvious preferences in use; Vihfi&na 
often occurs in special connection with sense cognition; 
Manas again is, in accordance with Brahmanical usage, 

g r&*eminently the intellectual function of consciousness, and 
itta the introspective aspect of self-examination, but these 
are only nuances.* Yin^na is practically wide enough to 
include both perception and feeling since it is credited mth 
appreciation of feeling as well as perceptive power. This is 
admitted in a dialogue in the Majjhima Nilukya (1, 292f.).‘ 
According to Buddhaghosa, consciousness, thought and mind 
are the sanle in meaning (Cittarp, iti pi mano iti pi tanndnam).* 
Consciousness with its characteristic of being conscious is one 
in intrinsic nature. It is threefold in kind; moral {ktuaia), 

1 MahitanhS3ankhaya Svtta, I, pp. 256ff.; Concept* 62. 
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immoral {ahusaLa) and indeterminate {avydkcUa). Of these, 
the moral is fourfold by way of plane: the realm of sense 
{kdmdvacarakusala), the realm of form {rupdvacarakumla), the 
realm of the fonnless {ariipdvacarakuaaUi), and the trans¬ 
cendental {lokuttara). Of these the realm of sense is of 
eight kinds owing to the divisions into joy and equanimity, 
understanding and external prompting (instigation). The 
realm of form is of five kinds as being conjoint with jhdna 
factors, to wit: the first conjoined with inception of thought, 
sustained thinking, zest, ease and concentration; the second 
with excessive applied thinking; then the third with excessive 
sustained thinking; then the fourth with detatched zest and 
the fifth conjoined with equanimity and concentration. The 
realm of the formless is of four kmds: the first is conjoined 
wdth jkdna of the infinitude of space; the second, third and 
fourth with the infinitude of consciousness and so on. The 
tramscendental is of four kinds as being conjoined with the 
four Paths {magga.8). Thus moral consciousness is of twenty- 
one kinds. The immoral is single in plane, viz. of the realm of 
sense. It is of three kinds according to its origin from greed 
(lobha), hatred {dosd) and delusion [moha). Of these, that 
which has its root in greed is of eight kinds owing to the 
divisions of joy and equanimity, wrong views, and external 
promptings. That which has its root in hatred is twofold as 
accompanied with grief, associated with hatred and external 
promptings. That which has its root in delusion is twofold 
as accompanied by equanimity, associated with doubt and 
flurry. It should be understood as proceeding in times of 
indecision and wavering. Thus the immoral consciousness 
is of twelve kinds. The indeterminate {avydkata) is twofold 
in kind: resultant (vipdka) and inoperative (Hriyd). In the 
four planes the resultant consciousness is of thirty-six kinds. 
The inoperative consciousness as to the division into plane is 
of three kinds: of the realm of sense, of the realm of form, 
and of the realm of the, formless. In the three planes the 
entire inoperative consciousness is of twenty kinds. Thus 
there are eighty-nine classes of consciousness in all, namely, 
moral twenty-one; immoral, twelve; resultant, thirty-six; 
inoperative, twenty.^ LokuUara or transcendental is divided 
into four according to four maggas and it is ^ain divided into 
four according to four pAoios. According to Childers, ViMdna 
means intelligenoe, Imowledge, conscioiisness, thought and 
mind. He observes in this connection: ^Vinndim as the 
thinking part of the individual is the most important of the 
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five khandhas, and if any one Jchandha can be said to constitute 
the individual it is this. In Buddha’s words, by the des¬ 
truction of Mind, the whole being perishes.’ ^ The intelligence 
(vinndim) is, therefore, compared with the guardian of a city, 
who, seated at the cross roads, watches the coining of men 
from diverse directions.® Broadly speaking consciousness is 
of six kinds according as it is of eye, ear, nose, tongue, body 
and mind. According to Ledi Sadaw ® Vinndna or conscious¬ 
ness is the specific awareness of the material quality {rupa) 
called heat. There is also through that material quality, a 
touching, an impressing, a colliding with the sensitive skin 
[Icdya). ‘Consciousness , according to Aung,* ‘may be tenta¬ 
tively defined as the relation between drammanika and 
drammana'. He points out that the object of consciousness 
is either object of sense or object of thought. The former 
falls naturally into five classes while the latter has the same 
number of subdivisions of which citta is one. Keith draws a 
distinction between the originating or receptacle intelligenco 
{dlayavijndna) and the individual intellectual experiences of 
the process {pravrttivijndna). On the strictly orthodox view 
the receptacle thought may be held to be nothing but a 
collective expression for the whole series of particular thoughts, 
or to put it in another light the receptacle intelligence at any 
moment consists of the actual particular intellectual action 
together with all the potencies latent in it, for the intelleotual 
moment is charged with impressions of the whole of the 
experience of the apparent individual from time immemorial. 
It appears thus that the receptacle intellect does not denote 
any special concrete reality; it has no origination, duration or 
destruction. From another point of view we may hold that 
thp fiux of InteUecbual momwts does not actually infect the 
receptacle intelligence but is comparable to an image reflected 
in a mirror which remains imtouched by it, or to a sound 
echoed by the rooks which suffer themselves no change. 
Thus the receptacle intelligence would be akin to the person' 
(pwrum) of the Sankhya.® 

Citta: All forms are thus remstered and cognised through 
the sensory-mental process. Hence Buddha^osa defines 
^citta' as that which cognises external objects. In his 
Atthasdlini (pp. 63 foil.), Buddhaghosa descril^the charac¬ 
teristics of citta. By consciousness (citta) is meant that 
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which thinks of its object, is aware variously. Inasmuch as 
this word ‘consciousness’ is common to aU states or classes 
of consciousness, that which is known as moral, immoral or 
the great inoperative is termed ‘consciousness’. It is called 
‘ciito’ because it arranges itself in a series (cinoti) by way of 
apperception in a process of thought. The resixltant is also 
termed ‘consciousness’ because it is accumulated (cito) by 
action {kamma). These four mental states are termed 
‘consciousness’ or ‘citta’ for they are variegated {extra) 
according to circumstances. The meaning of consciousness 
may also be understood from its capacity of producing a 
variety or diversity of its effects. Moreover consciousness 
with lust is one thing, that with hatred is another, that with 
delusion is another, that experienced in the universe of sense 
is another, and those experienced in the universe of attenuated 
matter, etc., are others. Different is consciousness with a 
visible object, with an auditory object, etc.; and in that 
with visible objects, varied is consciousness of a blue-green 
object, of a yellow object, etc. The same is the case with 
consciousness of auditory objects. And of all this conscious¬ 
ness one class is low, another is medium and a third is exalted. 
Among the low class again consciousness is different when 
dominated by desire-to-do or when dominated by energy or by 
investigation. Tlierefore the variegated nature of con¬ 
sciousness should be imderstood by way of these characteristics 
of association, locality, object, the three degrees of eomparison 
and dominance.^ Its characteristic is recognition. Without 
its agency there can be no sMise perception. The Atthasalini,^ 
therefore, lays down, whatever one sees through his eyes, 
hears through his ears, smells through his nose, tastes through 
his tongue, touches through his body and cognises through 
his mind—all these he recognises by has citta. Yam caJckhxma 
rwpam passati ... yam sotma saddam sundti, ghdnena gandharri 
gh^aii, jivhaya rasam sdyaii, kdyena photthabbam phusati, 
manasd dhammam vijdndii tarn vinndnena vijdn^Ui. The 
inoperative mind-element is connected with emptiness, in 
which state no living entity exists. The sense-organs merely 
transmit the image or impression of external objects, the min d 
receives the wave and recognises the objects, scrutinises and 
discerns them. In the absence of mind there is no visual or 
other cognition {manodhdtuniddesa).* Mrs. Rhys Davids* 
describes citta and cetasika as * the shell and the contents of a 
sphere’. The term citta is explained by her as consciousness 

-r- 
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(mind, ‘heart’, intelligence).^ In this connection she draws 
our attention to a significant passage from the commentary of 
Buddhaghosa: Hi pi mano iti pi vinndnam' where 

Buddhaghosa calls all three a name for the mandyatana or 
sphere of cognition.* In the KaihdvaMhuj>paJcaraim-(Utha- 
kathd written by Buddhaghosa,® the term‘citto’ and'cetostfai’ 
are used to denote the same thing (i.e. mind). Ceiasikd 
(literally meaning from citta or mind) or mental is described 
as that which depends on mind {ciUanissiiako) a.ndi''phassikd' 
or ‘contactual’ is explained in the same way as ^phassanissi- 
tako\ 

According to Spence Hardythe action of the mind 
upon the power of reflection produces thought. Mind is thus 
the main instrument connected with cetand. So citta is 
described in a nutshell in the following way: *drammanam 
cintetiti cittam\ S. Z. Aung ® points out that the word cirUeii 
is here used in its most comprehensive sense of vijdndti (to 
know). The mind is, therefore, ordinarily defined as that 
which is conscious of an object. Such a definition may be 
called the Kattusddhana way of defining things by which an 
agency is attributed to the thing denot^ by the term. Citta 
and vinndTui are thus identical. The latter indicates the idea 
of totality of consciousness. Mind is thus a source of con¬ 
sciousness or in the words of Ledi Sadaw, ‘representative 
consciousness’. Oittam (thought) is the element of mind- 
consciousness.® Thought and mind are given as meanings of 
the term vinndina? Keith says, ‘Intelligence appears under 
diverse aspects; as citta it accumulates action, as mind it 
synthesises, as Vij&ma it forms judgements, as sense it has 
consciousness of objects’.® Mind is the co-ordinating intellec¬ 
tual activity, but the conception of the relation of sensation 
and mind is by no means olear of confusion. In its capacity 
as will the mind appears as citta. Every act, feeling, or 
thought is accompanied by a latent state, which latw comes 
to fruition, and thus bridges the gulf between the cause and 
the effect in the working of the principle of action. In thft 
case of verbal or bodily action the impress is quasimaterial 
{avijnapti).^ The concept of citta wi'^ all its subtleties 
will ever remain an unintelligible mystery to an imtrained 


* Buddhitt Paycholoffy, p. 6. * Ibid., pp. 17-18. 
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superficial thinker. Ledi Sadaw^ rightly remarks: ‘They 
consider their own mind as a permanent something. They 
conceive the self-same mind moving about here and there 
within the body. The self-same mind in the morning, the 
self-same mind at noon, and at eventide the self-same mind .. . 
what they neither know nor see is conditioned genesis of 
mind (citto)’. 

Ndmarupa: ‘Name’ refers to the three aggregates 
beginning with feeling (namely feeling, perception and 
mental activities) because they bend (naTnanti) towards the 
object. The term ‘mind’ {ndma) is applied to mental pro¬ 
perties, because ‘ names ’ once given to them are fixed, because 
they bend objects or as objects they bend the mind unto 
themselves. ‘Matter’ is that wliich changes its state or 
condition due to four causes, heat or cold and the rest.* 
The concept of name and form arises from the dual idea of 
mind and matter. Rupa {lit. shape, form) is so called because 
it reveals itself. But Tiama being subtle has to depend on a 
‘ name ’ to make itself known; hence making a ‘ name ’ .* Name 
is fourfold: (1) name given on a special occasion, (2) name 
given by virtue of a personal quality, (3) name ^ven by 
acclamation, and (4) names which arise of themselves or 
sp>ontaneou8ly.* Thus it has been said that the name of 
Idng Mahasammata is a name chosen by the people and given 
on a special occasion. Similarly on the name-giving day of a 
male child, the relatives stand round and having done honour 
to those worthy of gifts, agree to give the name, saying, ‘His 
name is so-and-so’. This is an instanbe of name given by 
acclamation, for parents by acclamation make a name for 
their son: ‘Let him be called Tissa, Phussa’, etc. The 
name also takes its birth from a special virtue or (juality of 
the person or thing named. Thus we call a person preacher. 
Thus too we speak of a Three-pitaka-man, a Vinaya-student, 
a Faithful individual or a Believer. In these cases the names 
are given by virtue of a personal quality. The various 
hunted names of the Tath^ata, such as the Blessed, the 
Arahant, the Supremely Enlightened, etc., are also such 
names. Lastly, perception, feeling and other elements of 
consciousness, the great earth, the sun, the moon, the stars 
and so on make their own name as they arise, l^en they 
arise their name also arises. For no one, when feeling arises, 
says: ‘Be thou called feeling’ as when the earth appears there 


* Sorm Points in Buddhist Doctrine, JJ*.TJS. (1913-14), p. 165. 
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is no function of name-taking: ‘Be thou called earth.’ So 
when it arises the name ‘feeling’ just arises, answering to the 
spontaneously arising concept. The same is true for percep¬ 
tion and the rest of mind. For feeling, whether it be in 
the past, present or future is after all and always just feeling. 
And so is perception, so are mental activities, so is conscious¬ 
ness. But Nibbftna is always Nibbana. Such is name in the 
sense of name-making. The four aggregates are ‘name’ in 
the sense of bending, for they bend towards the object of 
thought. In the sense of causing to bend, aU are ‘name’ 
for the four aggregates cause one another to bend on to the 
object.^ 

The compoimd Nama-rupa serves to denote spirit and 
matter, specialised normally to denote the concrete individual, 
in which both are united, while the old term self (atta) 
constantly occurs in those phrases which are the source of its 
reflexive use in grammar.* Name and form, it is claimed, 
denote the phenomenal being in its entirety, as possessed of 
qualitative discriminations which are appreciated by con¬ 
sciousness through resistance contact and of different des¬ 
criptions which are gathered by designative contact. The 
converse doctrine, also canonical, that consciousness depends 
on name and form is explained as the other side of the 
relation; the empirical consciousness is impossible save in 
relation to an object.* The form is matter, the name is the 
other four aggregates, feeling, perception or ideation, dis¬ 
positions and consciousness itself.* Professor Jacobi and 
Pischel think that the concept of name and form is similar 
to the idea of individuation of the S&hkhya. But according 
to Keith such a parallelism is untenable.* 

By ‘form’ are understood the four piimaiiee (e.g. the 
earth-dement, the water-element, fire-element and air- 
element) and matter derived therefrom (which are twenty- 
four in number, e.g. eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, visible 
object, sound, odour, taste, integration of matter, continuity 
of matter, decay of matter, transitoriness of matter and so 
on). Whatever state has the oharacteristio of changing 
through cold, heat, hunger, thirst and so forth, all sudi 
states taken together are to be known as the aggremte of 
matter (rupam).* Thus the aggregate of matter is ^form’; 
the four non-material aggregates (e.g. feeling, perception, 
mental activities and consciousness or understanding) which 
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are in a sense the states of the formless registering the states 
of the form constitute ‘name’ {ndma). Whatever form there 
is, all such may be explained in terms of the four great 
primaries and others derived from them. And so the explana¬ 
tion of name lies in the sense-organ of mind and the associated 
mental processes resulting therefrom. And this name and 
this form give rise to (the dual idea) namo-and-form (Nama- 
rupa).^ T^e couple name and, form depend on each other 
and when one breaks up, so through relation does the other. 
On account of the drum sound arises; on account of form 
name arises. Just as the drum is void of the sound and the 
sound is void of the drum, so name is void of form and form 
is void of name. Nevertheless, depending on name, form 
proceeds and depending on form, name proceeds. Of the 
two, either is without power and is unable to proceed by its 
own effort, ^parately they are imable to perform their 
various functions.® There is no being or person or deva, or 
Brahma higher than the mere name-and-form.® Ledi Sadaw * 
elucidates in a simple way the Buddhist conception of N&nxa- 
rupa. Name has a twofold aspect, namely, (1) name as 
determined by convention or usage, and (2) name in its 
ultimate meaning. In saying ‘person’ we give a name not 
to the aggregates (of a living organism) but to our idea 
corresponding to the form or appearance presented by those' 
aggregates. And this idea or concept of an appearance does 
not exist objectively (independently of mind). Hence in this 
‘name’ neither the meaning nor the name itself has any real 
existence. Yet the great majority perceive and imagine, 
when they recognise ^e name that there actually is what is 
named self or soul or entity or person. And for this reason 
we term name ‘conventional’ when it is merely determined as 
a designation by popular usage. But when not resting upon 
mere customary usage, people consider those ultimates, the 
aggregates, as self, soul, entity, person, then they exceed the 
scope of customary usage. In name, under its ultimate 
aspect we are considering ultimate phenomena which are 
entirely without external appearance, and which are only 
modes and changes and phases of process. There is no ‘life’ 
(or ‘living soul’, jlvo) apart from what we call the two powers 
or faculties of material and psychical life {dve nama rupaji- 
vitmdriydni). Now a ‘living soul’ is generally perceived and 
ordinarUy reckoned as ‘some one living a week, a month, a 


* Viauddhimagffa.p. 690. 
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year’, etc.; the essence of the living appearance is commonly 
considered to be the self; the essence of its continuity is 
considered to be the ‘living soul’. But the two powers or 
faculties of life are but^the vital (coefficients) of momentary 
phenomena only, not of a personal entity. 

Ayataruj,: The word ^dyatana* has been rendered as 
‘sphere’ by Mrs. Rhys Davids.^ Some translate it as organ 
of sense and object of sense.® According to the Visuddhi- 
magga ® the dyatanas are twelve in number, the six senses 
having six different qualities for enjoyment, namely, cakkhu, 
rupa, sola, sadda, ghdna, gandha, jivhd, rasa, kdya, phoUabba, 
mana and dhamma. The five sense organs (e.g. eye, ear, 
nose, tongue and body) along with the mind make up the 
saldyatanaa. The twelve bases of mental action (dyataruis) 
are the five senses, the five sense objects, the mind and ideas, 
these being the necessary materials for the functioning of 
consciousness.* The eighteen factors {dhdtus) of consciousness 
consist of the twelve bases together with the six forms of 
consciousness, the five senses and mind.* Phassa is due to 
these six sense-organs and objects of sense or dyatanas. 
Buddhaghosa says ® that the sense-organs are due to kamma 
and it is kamma which differentiates them. 

Phassa The presence of an external object gives the 
stimulus for our sensory-motor activities and all the mental 
processes involved in it come as a matter of course. Contact 
produces feeling, causes it to arise. Just as it is the heat in 
heated lac, and not the coals, or external cause, which produces 
softness, so albeit there is another cause, viz., the mental 
object and the basis,- it is the consciousness in which feeling 
inheres which produces it. Because contact arises by means 
of suitable attention or adverting and through some faculty 
(Le. eye,'etc.) immediately in the object that has been pre¬ 
pared by consciousness, therefore contact has as its proximate 
cause an object that has entered the avenue of thought.^ 
In the absence then of any contact or association of the 
above kind with a generating object, there can be no physical 
or psychic activity. This contact or ^phassa' is thus a 
conation precedent to all action. This sense-impact or 
phassa is the root cause of all sensation.® Phassa has thus the 
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characteristic of touching. Its function is to bring one in 
contact -with an external object, its effect is to bring together. 
In itself it is void and formless. It exists by sticking to some 
object. The relation between phasaa and its object is the 
relation between eye and form, ear and sound, mind and 
object of thought.* The AUhasdlini ® states that three kinds 
of classification are obtained in the exposition of the word 
contact. Phassaphumnd (touch, touching) is a classification 
according to the letter; samphtisana (the touching to unite 
with) is according to the prefix; samphusitaUa (the state of 
touching to unite with) is according to the meaning. Contact 
has the function of touching, feeling of enjoying, perception of 
noting, volition of co-ordinating and consciousness of cog¬ 
nising.* Phassa is therefore described as one of the Sankhdraa. 
The six senses (i.e. the usual five sense organs together with 
mind) give rise to six kinds of phassa, namely, (1) cakkhu- 
aamphassa, (2) sotasamphassa, (3) ghanasantphassa, (4) jivhd- 
aamphassa, (6) kdyasamphassa, and (6) manosamphassa. 
According to Keith the first five sense organs, e.g., eye, ear, 
smell, taste, touch, are material butinvisiWe. They function 
by resistance contact (patigha); the same term {dyatana) is 
used for the objects as spheres or fields of sense in another 
aspect of the word; these objects are material and external. 
The mind is immaterial, invisible, not affected by resistance 
contact; it is composed of a mind element of obscure character 
and has a physical basis of some sort; its objects are both 
exterior objects mediated by the othm* senses and ideas. The 
mind element seems indistinguishable firom consciousness 
element, mind being essentially consciousness.* Conditioned 
by sixfold sense, contact comes to pass, the six "oontaots 
resulting therefrom being of eye, of ear, of nose, of tongue, of 
body and of mind. Of the thirty-two kinds of contact, 
sixfold sense is the cause. Of the sixfold senses, the sixth 
sense (i.e. the mind) is the mainstay and in this sense it may 
be said conditioned by the sixth sense contact comes to 
pass.® Mrs. Rhys Davids * observes in this connection: 
''Phassa (contact)... is generalised to include all receptive 
experience, sensory as weU as ideational, and to represent the 
essential antecedent and condition of all feeling . .. phusati, 
phoUhabbam (to touch, the tangible) are specialised to express 
the activity of one of the senses.’ According to Keith, 
contact is the mediation between the senses and their objects. 
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and is of high importance in the theory of cognition; the 
fairest rendering is that it denotes the collision or co-operation 
of the attention aspect of consciousness directed to the organ 
in connection with an object; the scholastics interpret it as 
denoting the consciousness resulting from the contact, and 
not the contact itself. Feeling, as pleasant, painful, or 
neutral, is the outcome of contact, simultaneous to it in the 
canonical view, though later thought distinguishes the 
moments of contact, sensation production, and feeling. 
Though distinguished from cognition it must have a cognitive 
aspect, for contact is the application of consciousness to the 
knowledge of an object. The Milinda-Panho therefore makes 
contemporaneous w'ith feeling, perception, conceived intention, 
initial and sustained application and consciousness, while their 
intermixture is assert^ in the canon itself.^ In the chain of 
causation resulting in rebirth contact has a large part to play 
since it forms an important link in the formula of Paticca- 
samwppada (dependent origination). ’ The said formula heis 
twelve links in the chain which runs as follows: By reason of 
ignorance, dispositions; by reason of dispositions, consciousness 
(virmdna)', by reason of consciousness, name and form; by 
reason of name and form, contact; by reason of contact, feeUng; 
by reason of feeling, thirst; by reason of thirst, grasping'; by 
reason of grasping, becoming; by reason of becoming, birth; by 
reason of birth, old age, death, grief, mourning, pain, sorrow, 
and despair.® 

S. Z. Aung ® explains the concept oVphaasa' in the follow¬ 
ing way; ‘ First of all, the subject is aware of the presence of 

an object.the object is either an agreeable sight, sound, 

smell, taste, touch or concrete mental object {dhamma- 
rarrmana) —agreeable in the sense that it is desired by the 
subject (itthdrammarta). This awareness of the objective 
presentation is termed contact {phassa).' 

Vedema: From phassa or contact, vedand or feeling 
arises. Vedand means sensation or feeling which is pleasurable 
or painful. Saldyatana means the six organs and objeote of 
sense, viz., rupa, vedand, sannd, sankhdra and viHrlAia. Li 
the Vedand Samyviia of the SarnytUta Nikdya (IV, 20^238), 
we find that there are three vedanda or feeling—feeling that is 
pleasant, feeling that is painful and feeling that is neither 
pleasant nor painful. Lust for pleasant feeling, repugnance 
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for unpleasant or painful feeling and ignorance of neutral 
feeling which is neither pleasant nor unpleasant generally 
arise in the mind.^ Feeling is that which feels. It has 
(1) experiencing as characteristic, (2) enjoying as function, 

(3) taste of the mental properties as manifestation, and 

(4) tranquillity as proximate cause. ‘If it be said that the 
function of enjoying the object is obtained only in pleasurable 
feeling, we reject that opinion, and say :—^ Let it be pleasurable 
feeling or painful feeling or neutral feeling—all have the 
function of enjoying {anvhhavana) the object.’ * In the 
Atthasdlini feeling is mened to the king while the remaining 
associated states are like the cook. As the cook, when he 
has prepared food of diverse tastes, puts it in a basket, seals 
it, takes to the king, breaks the seal,, opens the basket, takes 
the best of all the soup and curries, puts them in a dish, 
swallows to find out whether they are faulty or not, and 
afterward offers the food of various excellent tastes to the 
king. The king being lord, expert and master, eats whatever 
he likes. So the mere tasting of the food by the cook is like 
the partial enjoyment of the object by the remaining states. 
As the king, being lord, expert, and master, eats the meal 
according to his pleasure, so feeling, being lord, expert, and 
master, enjoys the taste of the object, and therefore it is said 
that enjojTnent or experience is its function.® 

In the ordinary usage the term vedand conunonly denotes 
a specific feeling, viz., the feeling of pain. The Buddhist 
conception, however, regards all kinds of suffering like birth, 
decay and death as few contingencies in human experience 
which upset the expectations of men. From the point of 
view of the mind dukkha is just a vedand or feeling which is 
felt by the mind either in respect of the body or in respect of 
itself, and as a feeling, it is conditioned by certain circiun- 
stances in the absence of which there is no possibility of its 
occurrence.* According to Buddhaghosa, Vedandkkhandha 
means whatever has the characteristic of being felt. Though 
classified \mder three heads, kusala, akusakt and avyakata, 
aU feelings or vedand are of the same nature on account of 
their being felt. According to its nature, Vedand is of five 
kinds, e.g., sukharn, dukkharp., somanassam, domanassam and 
upekkJid.^ As there are six kinds of phassa or contact, so 
there are six kinds of vedand, e.g., cakkhusampassajd aota- 
gkdnajivMkdyamanosampaasajdvedand. These six vedanas 
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again are connected with eighty-nine cittas and hence they are 
said to be divided into eighty-nine. In eight different -ways 
phaasa produces vedana. These ways may thus be enu¬ 
merated, viz., (1) sahajdia (which comes into existence 
together with it), (2) anilamanna (mutual), (3) nissaya 
(support), (4) vipdka (consequence), (5) dhdra (nutriment), 
(6) sampajutta (connect^), (7) atthi (existence), and (8) avigata 
(that which is not gone). Contact is followed by feeUng and 
other psychical aggregates which come in siiccession. The 
Milinda-Panho (p. 56) describes the chain with aU its links. 
In theories after contact are given feeling, perception or idea, 
thought or will {cetand), abstraction or concentration 
{ekaggatd), sense of vitality (jlvitivdriya) and attention 
{maTiasil^ra).^ 

As phassa is the cause of vedana, so vedand is the cause 
of Umhd (desire).* The characteristics of feeling may be 
summed up in the words of S. Z. Aung: ‘ Vedand incudes such 
emotions as joy and grief. It covers all kinds of feeling, 
physical and mental. Vedana is either kdyika or mdnaailM. 
Under the aspect of feeling, Vedand is either pleasure or pain 
or neither pain nor pleasure.’ * 

Scmnd : The mind or citta is stirred to {motion by perception 
of an external object. Sannd orperception is therefore regarded 
as one of the five khandhas or constituent elements. Accord¬ 
ing to Buddhaghosa, perception is the mere noting of objects 
such as blue, green, y^ow, and so on, and it cannot reach the 
penetration into characteristics as impermanent, ill and 
selfle^ as we have pointed it out in case of vinnan/i. The 
not^ of an object as blue, green, etc. is perception (‘Percep¬ 
tion’, ‘ noting’-san^, aanjdnand). It has tlxe chsuraoteristic 
of noting and the function of recognising what has been 
previously noted. All perceptions have the charaoteristio of 
noting. Of them, that perception which knows by specialised 
knowledge, has the function of recognising what has been 
noted previously. We may see this procedure when the 
carpenter recognises a piece of wood which he has marked by 
specialised knowledge. Similarly we recognise a man by hw 
sectarial mark on the forehead, by our specialised knowledge 
and say: ‘He is so and so.’ The same process is illustrated 
when the king’s treasurer, in charge of the royal wardrobe, 
having had a label bound on each dress and bmng asked to 
bring a certain one, lights the lamp, enters the jewel chamber. 
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reads the label and brings the dress. According to another 
method, perception has the characteristic of noting by an 
act of general inclusion, and the function of assigning ‘mark 
reasons’ for this inclusive noting, as when wood-cutters 
perceive logs and so forth. Its manifestation is the inclining 
of the attention as in the case of blind persons who imagine an 
elephant by the particular characteristic of the part touched 
or according to another interpretation, who, though blind at 
present, can easily recollect the exact image of an elephant 
6 nm past experience. In another sense, perception has 
briefness as mAnifestation, like lightning, owing to its inability 
to penetrate into the object,* 

Sa/Ma (perception) is the name of a real thing (sabhdm). 
SaAjdnand is the act of perceiving by noting. SahjanitaUam 
shows the state of having perceiv^ by noting.* 

The subtle distinction between the three processes 
mentioned above is illustrated by a simile. Because it seizes 
just the appearance of an object as blue, green, and so forth, 
perception is like the seeing of the coins by the undisceming 
child. Because it seizes the appearance of the object as blue, 
green, and so forth, and also leads to penetration of the 
characteristics, consciousness is like the seeing of the coins 
by the peasant. Because it seizes the appearance of the 
object as blue, green, and so forth, leads to the penetration of 
the characteristics, and also leads to the manifestation of the 
path, understanding is like the seeing of the coins by the 
banker. The three processes, however, are so closely inter¬ 
related that in practice it is not possible to distinguish one 
from the other by saying: ‘This is perception, this is con¬ 
sciousness and this is understanding.’ * AH things which 
have the characteristic of perceiving are to be known as the 
aggregates of perception. From its intrinsic nature of the 
characteristic of perceiving, it is single. As moral, immoral, 
indeterminate, it is of three kinds. Verily there is no con¬ 
sciousness which is dissociated from perception. Therefore 
the divisions of perception are as many as those of 
consciousness. 

In all cases of perception there must be an awareness of 
the mind. Sometimes perception takes place but it cannot 
properly function. We have then a case of neither perception 
nor non-perception. Thus a novice going on a journey ahead 
of his Eider, saw a little water and said, ‘Water, Sir; take off 
your shoes’, Then when the Elder said, ‘If so, bring the 
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bathing cloth; we will bathe’. At this he replied, ‘ There is no 
water’. In this simile, as there is water in the sense of being 
just enough to wet the shoes, and no water in the sense of 
being enough for bathing, so this perception from its incapacity 
for effective function is not perception, and from the presence 
of the subtle residuum of mental co-efficients is not non- 
perception. All perception has the function of giving hint 
as to the cause of recognition saying, ‘ That is the very same 
thing’. It has the manifestation of producing the mental 
image or impression by virtue of the hint taken, as a blind 
man, forming an idea of the elephant from the particular 
part of its body which he happens to touch, sees it in his 
mind’s eye. It has the object conceived in the mind as the 
proximate cause.^ According to Mrs. Rhys Davids * Sanrld 
is not limited to sense-perception, but includes perception 6f 
all kinds. She tufther draws a line ot distinction between 
sannd as cognitive assimilation during sense-perception and 
sannd as cognitive assimilation of ideas by way of naming. 
The former is called perception of resistance of opposition 
{patighasanna). According to Buddhaghosa, this is perception 
on occasion of sight, hearing, etc., when consciousness is aware 
of the impact of impressions, of external thin^ as different, 
we might say. The latter is called perception of bhe equivalent 
word, or name (adhivacaTuisailrld) and is exercised by the 
sensu8 (xmimunis (mano). 

‘In the realm of thought’, says Keith, ‘Buddhaghosa has 
an interesting doctrine of the relations of perception {acmtid), 
intelligence (vinnana), and intuition {pannd). He compares 
them • to the different ree^ctions provoked by the sight of 
precious metals in a child, which sees in them coloured objects; 
in a citizen who recognises in them utilities with exchange 
value; and in an expert who can tell their origin and fashioner. 
On the topic of zest or interest {piti) he has much to say,‘ 
and he fllustrates the superhuman powers which are possess^ 
by a person in such a state.® 

The Sanndkkhandha consists of six kinds of peroeption. 
When an object is seen, whether it be green w r^ thwe is 
the perception that it is of that pai1)icular colour. So also 
when any sound is heard, whether it be from the drum or 
any other instrument, there is the perception that it is such a 
sound; when there is any smell, whether it be agreeable or 
disagreeable, there is the perception that it is such a smell. 


> Viauddhimagga (P.T.S.), p. 462. 
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Similarly we may have perception of tongue, of body and of 
mind.' Aung* 8 a 3 r 8 that sannd, in Buddhist psychology, 
means the awareness of the marks, real or imaginary, by which 
an object either of sense or thought is or may hereafter be 
recognised. 

Khandha: The meaning of Khandha (aggregate) should 
be taken as group or mass, etc. ‘It goes by the name of a 
large Khandha of water’—here khandha is used in the sense 
of mass. ‘The khandha of virtue, or of concentration’— 
here it is used in the sense of good quality.® The Blessed 
One saw a large piece of wood‘—here it is used as mere 
designation. It is called aggr^ate in the phrase; vinndva- 
kha^ha symbolically as one unit of consciousness is a part of 
consciousness.® • Keith * points out that by a division wliich 
seems to have no precedent in Brahmanic^ texts, and which 
has certainly no merit, logical or psychological, the individual 
is divided into five aggregates or groups {khandha), the 
Sanskrit equivalent of which means ‘body’ in the phrase 
Dharmaskandha in the Chdndogya Upanisad. The first is 
Rupa, which denotes simply matter, or material quality, and 
covers the elements and their compoimds; the term aggregate 
has obviously considerable appropriateness as applied to the 
complex admixture which makes up the human b(^y, and it is 
cleawy abetord to infer from it any conception of constant 
dynamic conditions in the body, which indeed, is treated by 
the Canon as relatively stable and long-lived. Of the four 
psychical aggregates the first in the stereotyped order is feeling 
{vedand) then comes peioeption {san/Hd), then the aggregate 
of dispositions {sahkhdra), and knowledge or intellect {vinhdna) 
is the last of these aggregates.* 

The aggregation of the five khandhas constitutes the 
pudgala (pugg^). The five khandhas are: (1) Rupakkh- 
andha, (2) V^ndkkhandha, (3) SdhhdkkJiandha, (4) Sahkhd- 
rakkhandha, and (5) Vinndnakkhandha. Of these Rupak- 
khandha is of five kinds. It has two broad divisions, viz., 
Bhutarupa and Updddrupa. BhiUarupa or phenomenal matter 
includes Pathavidhdtu, Apodhdtu, Tejodhdtu, and Vdyodhdtu 
(i.e, earth, water, fire, and air). Upd^rupa (secondary forms 
or matters derived fipm primary elements) includes—cofefeAw, 
sota, ghdna, jivhd, kdya, rupa, sadda, gandha, rasa, Uthindriya, 


> Sp«aoe Hardy, Manual o/ Buddhiam, p. 419. 
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jivitindriya, hadayavaUhu, kdyavi7lnaUi,vacivinnatti,dkdsadhdtu 
and 80 on.^ 

Kammai Kamma has been defined as volition {cetand 
'ham, bhikkhave, kammam txiddmi).^ It is in this line that 

Buddhaghosa also defines kamma. From this it is clear that -—-- 

an action is no action until the will is manifested in conduct. 

Kamma means consciousness of good and bad, mept and 
demerit {kammam ndma kv^aaldkiisala-cetand).^ Broadly 
speaking, we have three classes of action (kamma) according 
to the three doors of action. Thus we have bodily action, 
vocal action and mental action. Having willed, one acts by 
body, speech and thought.* Volition is thus a state of 
kamma. States associated with volition are also kammaa. 

This is clear from the fourfold classification of kamma. Thus 
we have: (1) kamma which is impure and productive of 
impurity, (2) kamma which is pure and productive of purity, 

(3) kamma which is both impure and pure, and productive 
of both impurity and purity, and lastly (4) kamma which is 
neither impure nor pure, and is productive of neither impurity 
nor purity, and which, though itself kamma, leads to the 
destruction of kammaa. Thus the seven factors of wisdom 
like mindfoiness and others, may be said to be kamma, 
which being neither impure nor pure, productive of neither 
impurity nor purity, lead to the destruction of kammaJ^ 

In the AnguUara Nikdya the Buddha is represented as saying: 

‘ I declare monks, that there can be no annulment of voluntary 
(aancetanikd) deeds... without experience of the results 
thereof.’ (Ahguttara, V, 292ff). The Master is further 
said to have repeated ‘ I declare, monks, volition to be action 
Here, of course, volition as moral action without qualification 
was meant by the Master. Vohtion which is moraUy indeter¬ 
minate is without moral result.^ 

There are four classes of Kamma or action, namely, 

(1) action which produces result in this life (diUhadhamma- 
vedaniyam), (2) work which produces results in the next life - 
(xupa/pa^vedamayav^^^ (3) deeds which produce result from tame 
to time ^ (a/pcyrd^pa/ri/j^fanaianvy^ an^ (4) past action kx 
ahoai kamma. Kamma is also divided mto tour classes on 
other grounds, viz., (1) QarUka, i.e. an act, whether good or 


* Warrea'a Table of OorUenU of the Viauddhimaf/go {JJ^.TJS., 1891-M>, 
pp. 124-6. 

* AtthaadUni, pp. 88ff. * Viauddhitnagga, Vol. II, p. 614. 
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* AnguUara Nikdya, ITT, p. 416. 
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bad, producing a serious result, (2) Bahida, i.e. excess of 
virtue or vice witli the requisite consequence, (3) Asanna, 
i.e. karma -which is taken into account at the time of death, 
and (4) kaiattdkamma, i.e. an act done frequently or oft 
repeated during one’s life-time, which in the absence of other 
classes of actions mentioned above may alone cause his rebirth. 
Viewed from a different standpoint we may have another 
fourfold di-vision of kamma as (1) janaka or reproductive 
action, (2) Upatthambhako or maintaining action, (3) Upapi- 
laka or unfavourable action, and (4) Upaghataka or destructive 
action. In fact the doctrine of kamma is the fundamental 
and basic principle of Buddhism. Action produces con¬ 
sequence, retribution follows from action which brings rebtHh 
in its chain and in this way the world goes on. All the factors 
of this diversified sentient organism, such as kamma, feature 
(linga), idea, language, etc. in the destinies of spirits, men, 
denizens of purgatories, lower animals, etc., are accomphshed 
by the mind. Hence there is a variety of kammas; and owing 
to this variety, there is in the various destinies difference of 
features, i.e., difference in hands, feet, ears, stomachs, necks, 
faces, etc. The difference in notion or idea is because of the 
difference in outward form, expressed by ‘this4s woman, this 
is nxan’, according to the form taken.- Good and bad in 
various deeds are accomplished by the mind. Depending on 
the difference in kamma appears the difference in the births 
of beings, high and low, exalted and base, happy and miserable. 
Depending on the difference in kamma appears the differezxoe in 
the indi-vidual features of beings as beautffol or ugly, bigh-bom 
or low-bom, well-built or deformed. Depending on the 
difference in kamma appears the difference in the worldly 
conditions of beings as gain and loss, fame and disgrace, 
blame and praise, happiness and misery. By kamma the 
world moves, by kamma men live, and by kamma all beings 
are bound up.^ By kamma one attains glory and praise and 
. by kamma come bondage, ruin and tyranny. Thus kamma 
bears fruit in manifold forms. ‘0 lad’, so runs the Majjhima 
Nikdya (III, 203),/beings have kamma as their property, 
they are its heirs, are originated by it, are its kin, are sheltered 
by it. Kamma divides beings into low and exalted’.* 

There is no originator of kamma, no sufferer of conse¬ 
quences; only phenomena continue {kammassa kdrako 
natthi ... Vimddhimagga, II, p. 602). Kamma has its own 
individuality, its own inheritor. One \^ill have to share the 
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fruits of his kamma, be they good or bad.^ No action passes 
from the past life to the present nor from the preset to the 
future.® As to the relation between kamma and vipdka, 
Buddhaghosa says that there is no kamma in vipdka and no 
vipdka in kamma. Each of them by itself is void. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is no vipdka without kamma-. Just as there is no 
fire in the sun nor in the Ions nor in the (dried) cow-dung and 
likewise, fire is not outside them but comes into existence on 
account of these requisites, in the same way vijydka is not seen 
within the kamma nor is it outside the kamma. A kamma 
is void of its vipdka whicli comes through kamma.^ In the 
past, the khaTidhas, whicli originated as the consequences of 
action (volition) ceased. In this existence, other khandhas 
arise out of the consequences of past deeds. There is no 
condition which has come to this existence from the past. In 
this existence the khandhas which originate as the result of 
kamma, are destroyed. In another existence, others will be 
produced from this existence, not a single condition will 
follow rebirth.^ In the interpretation of passages such as, 
‘He, by the doing, the accumulating, the augmenting, the 
abundsmce of that action is gifted with the voice of a 
Brahmadeva*;* some hold that sound is a result of 6kotion. 
Others hold that ‘result of action’ is a term applying to 
mental states only which have been transmitted by action, 
but does not apply to material things. In the same way 
Buddliaghosa points out that some hold that the six sense- 
spheres have arisen through the doing of past actions, and 
therefore they are results. Otiiers hold, on the contrary, 
that the mind-sphere {mandyatanam) may be such a result, 
but the rest are only transmitted by action and are not 
results.® Aooording to the AUhasdlinl, kamma is of three 
lands, kdyakamma {hodi\y action), vacikamma (action due to 
speech), and manokamma (actions springing from mind). It 
is cetand and the states associated with it.^ Childers ® 
observes that all three originate in ceiand or the will. Kamma - 
under the name of sahkhdra is one of the links of PaHecot- 
samuppdda.* 

The Mahdniddna sutta of the Dtgha Nikdya points out 
that there is descent of consciousness into the womb of the 
mother preparatory to rebirth.*® According to Keith a 
consistent body of evidMice proves that even in the early 
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school there was a recognition of the necessity of finding some 
means of continuity if the doctrine of the act were not to fall 
into disrepute, and if remembrance of former births were to 
be possible. In support of this he quotes the Milinda-Panho 
(pp. 40flF.), a text of unblemished orthodoxy, in which the 
question of continuity and moral responsibility is energetically 
put.^ 

Buddhaghosa divides kamma into—(1) kamrmsamutthdna 
(set njp hj Icarrm), (2) kamma/paccaya (caused by karma), 
(3) kamnMpa/xayacittaaamiUthdna (caused by karma and set 
up by consciousness), and (6) kcrnmapaccaya-uUisamut^ 
(caused by karma and set up by temperature). Kamma is 
ultimately reduced to the psychological factor of voh'tion. 
Volition is the unique determination of wiU. Will exercise 
has its power over its co-existent mental properties and 
physical qualities. In fact all our activities in deed, word or 
thought are due to its influence. The doctrine of karma or 
the efficacy of good or bad works is inseparably bound up 
with that of renewed existence. The world exists through 
karma and people live through karma {kammand vattcAi loko, 
kammand vattati pajd).* It is stated in the KatJidvaUhuppa- 
karana-atthakcUhd that there is a relation between citta and 
kamma. If mind be distracted no kamma can be performed. 
Old karma is destroyed and no new karma is produced. 
{khinam purd'mm'navam n'atihi sambhavarn). 

Puggalax As the result of hif action a person’s 
individuality is formed which gives one a distinctive mark 
among the rest of bumaoity. Tlie a^fegation of the five 
khandhas constitute the pvdgala or puggala. Individuality 
means body, the five aggregates. This is the usual or common 
way of speaking of indmduals.* According to the Buddhists 
the individual has no real existence. Although the doctrine 
which denies a self is certainly orthodox, it is certain that 
other Buddhists are perfectly contented with the conception 
of a true person {pvdgala) which for all practical purposes 
may be regarded as an effective self.* The individual is only 
a sammuti. Buddhaghosa also says that on the existence of 
khandhas such as rupa, etc. there is the usage ^evamndma\ 
'evarngotta'. Because of this usage, common consent and 
name, there is the Puggala.^ Puggala, attd, satta and jiva 
are the four terms which occur in the Buddhist texts in 
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connection with all discussions relating to individual, in¬ 
dividuality, personality, self and soul. As a biological term, 
puggcUa is nowhere used to deny the existence of an individual 
being or a living person. \^en it is said, e.g. in the 
Dhammapada that the self is the lord of the self {attd hi 
attano ndtho) or in the Mahdparinibbdna Svitanta, ‘ Be yomself 
your own lamp and your own refuge’ [oMa-d^pd viharatha 
aXUisara-nd), by the word aiia or ‘self’ is meant the living 
individual to whom the advice is given. The self is declared 
to be the lord of the self, the witness of its good and evil, in 
the Dhammapada. Again the Buddha declares there are 
four kinds of persons, he who applies hirnself to the good of 
another not of the self, eto.^ It is clearly no adequate answer 
to argue as Keith shows that in such expressions the self is 
nothing but the thought (citta), for that is merely a question of 
phraseology. Hence he concludes; ‘What we recognise in 
such expressions is the fact that there is a dominant element in 
the individual, the object of taming, and we find in the 
Milinda-Panho (p. 62) the analogous conception in the intellec¬ 
tual sphere’.® The Buddha refused to answer the questions: 
‘Is the Jiva the same as the body? Is the Jiva different 
from the body ? ’ In its original sense the questions refer to 
the issue of the identity of the vital principle {fivitindriya) 
and the’body. But the arguments of the personalists treat it 
as applying to the person (pudgala) and the five aggregates. 
Hence we have the doctrine the doer of the deed is neither 
the same as, nor different from the sufferer of the penalty. 
Similarly the person is neither identical with the aggregate, 
nor yet is he diatiaot from them; the relationship is propwly 
described as ineffable ’{avdcya), a position which forms the 
subject of attack by the Madhyamaka as well as by Vasu- 
bandhu.* Its merits, however, are obvious. It mediates, in 
the best Buddhist manner, between phenomena with a basis 
'and the permanent imchanging self of the Brahmanio tradi¬ 
tion.* The person (pudgala) is a sammutieacca, truth by, 
^ general consent but reaUy erroneous.® As Buddhagfaiosa 
* puts it the chain of causation serves to negative the existence 
of any permanent self, the passive recipi«at of pleasune and of 
pain; the process is possible without the idea of a self, even if 
it does not absolutely exclude such an underlying reality.® 
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The term 'puggala\ as applied to an individual, is an 
abstraction and presents a few problems. Now an individual 
being or a thing is always represented by a name which in 
itself is void of any meaning unless used with reference to that 
individual. An individual is nothing but a combination of 
the five constituent elements or the four primaries and 
matters derived therefrom. But there never arises a position 
in thought where the equation of the whole with the sum 
total of the parts is justified, nor can at the same time the 
notion of the whole be possible apart from the parts. The 
point may well be illustrated by.the simile of a chariot and 
its parts.^ As to a living human being, wbjb too is not a 
permanent object in nature or in experience, the concepts or 
general ideas that may be formed in thought with reference 
to him are the five aggregates. The individuals come and 
go but the concepts as concepts remain as permanent materials 
of thought and as the possible modes of representation in 
thought or means of description in words. The Buddhist 
view of *jniggala\ as set forth above, is found in the MUinda- 
Panho. The Puggalakathd in the KathdvaUhu is also interest¬ 
ing. In a nut-shell the viewpoint set forth here may be 
stated as follows. To talk about the five aggregates as 
vijjamdna pannattis is to return no answer to the problem of 
individuality. If-five aggregates be real as concepts or 
means of representation, they convey no meaning without 
reference to individuals in existence. Without such a 
reference the aggr^ates posited as reals, eire mere abstractions. 
The problem ofindividuality is bound up with the problem of 
ego or soul. With the Buddhist, rebirth is to be conceived as 
iM-mmasanUUi or the continuity of an impulse.* 

SUa’. All the authorities on Buddhism without exception 
assign a very high and important place to ‘sJki* which, 
according to them, is the foimdation of all good qualities. 
^8ila means ‘habit’ or ‘good conduct’. According to the 
Digka Nikdya wisdom {pannd) and conduct (sila) are necessary 
for constituting a true Brahmin.® Now conduct or external' 
behaviour is only an outward expression of the moral states 
■{cetasikd dhammd) which constitute man’s internal character. 
The moral character must grow, if it is to grow at all, of 
itself, from within. So the three factors in the Buddhist 
path, namely, siUz-visriddhi or purity of conduct, citta-visuddhi 
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Or purity of mind and ndinu-visuddhi or purity of knowledge 
are of no avail unless they lead to ‘ vivrmUi ’ or emancipation.^ 
Conduct admits of two broad divisions as positive and 
negative. In the Atthasalinl,^ we find the same classification 
of virtue, viz.: (1) cdrittasila, i.e. positive virtue as opposed 
to (2) vdrittasUa or negative morality. ‘ This ought to be 
practised’ is a positive rule of conduct. ‘This ought not 
to be practised’ is a negative rule of conduct. The Exalted 
One thus exhorted his followers to follow certain principles 
of conduct and asked them to abstain from others.* Conduct, 
again is of six kinds, e.g., conduct of lust, of hate, of delusion, 
or faith, of intelligence and of applied thought. By way of 
mixing and grouping four others are also made out of lust 
and an equal number out of faith. Together with these eight 
we may have fourteen types of conduct.* For all practical 
purposes the six broad divisions of conduct are generally 
recognised. In the refinement and sublimation of immor^ 
conduct, in its eventual uplift to moral and spiritual level, 
lies the well-being of man which is the essence of aila-tnstuidhi. 
The term ‘aiZa’ is thus used in the sense of‘right conduct’. 
According to the quotation cited by Buddhaghosa from the 
Patisamhkid&magga, it is divided into four parts, cetana 
eUam, cetasika silam, mmvara sUam and avitikhamo sUarp,. 
The thought of a person who abstains from killing, etc. 
is called cetana aila. Samvara atlam is of five kincU, viz. 
Pdtimokkha-samvara, Satisamvara, Ndnammtxzra, Khardiaam- 
vara and Viriyaaamvara. Slla is again thought of as b«ng 
threefold according to the varying degree of its ejB&cacy as 
(1) Mna or inferior, (2) vna^hima ox mediocre, and (3) paafita 
or superior, and there are sub-divisions of these th^. 8fla 
is described as that which pacifies the mind. Its function is 
to destroy evil deeds and secure the purity of body, mind 
and speech. But all such purity is never regarded as the final 

f 'dal or as an end in itself unless they lead to the desired bliss, 
n the Viauddhimagga (I, pp. 6-68) we find quotations cited by «* 
Buddhaghosa from various authorities recommending strict 
observance of the precepts (siZa) and enumerating ue evil 
effects resulting from violation thereof. The duties ot perform¬ 
ance and avoidance, the dual or twofold aspects of tSla consti¬ 
tute the practical code of morality. Abstention from taking 
life, from false, abortive or idle speech, from theft and use of 
tat4^cants—are the prohibitive injunctions while sexual 
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pvirity forms a positive rule of conduct. The end of man, as 
Keith points out,^ is to free himself, if possible, in this life 
from the intoxicants, the lust, of being bom again in this world, 
or in the world of subtle matter, or the world without matter, 
and the ignorance of the four noble truths. His aim is to 
break the chain of causation, and to free himself from desire 
or appetite, aversion and dullness. There can be no extinc¬ 
tion of desire if ignorance prevails and therefore the extinction 
of ignorance is necessary. The doctrine that conduct (stia), 
concentration {scmddhi) and wisdom (paUM), are aU essential; 
that concentration pervaded by conduct is fruitful; that 
wisdom pervaded by concentration is fruitful; and that the 
self, pervaded by wisdom is freed from the corruption of 
desire, false views, and ignorance. Concentration, however, is 
attainable only through the observance of sila or conduct. 
A Sutta of the Digha Nikaya* mentions conduct and wisdom 
as an ess^tial pair. 

Buddhist philosophy might have owed its origin from 
the wise utterances of Lord Buddha and a group of exponents 
and thinkers who followed him. Nevertheless, it is ini;a 
sense a product of Buddhaghosa because he gave it a perfect 
and final shape through his own comments and interpretations. 
Some hold the view that the religion of Sakyamuni, as it is in 
vogue in Ceylon today, is virtually a creed as interpreted by 
Buddhaghosa. The notes and explanations that are found in 
the sacred texts, literary and philosophical, are due to 
Buddhaghosa and his school. The Tripitalea is replete no 
doubt with the philosophical ideas with which he deals in his 
commentaries. Nevertheless, in his works we find them in a 
systematic form. It is not improbable that he based his 
conclusions on the opinions of past generations of exponents 
whose thoughts were embodied in the earlier JMhakathds 
which he consulted. It is diflGloult to discern how much of his 
own he was able to add to the old stock of ideas. Yet the 
« fact remains that many of these philosophical notions and 
concepts would remain miinteUigible to us but for his explana¬ 
tions and interpretative comments. His comments ar^ 
sometimes verbose and at points they contain needless jargons 
and repetitions. No one can, however, deny that behind all 
this tautology and other drawbacks from which his exegetical 
comments suffer, there was the desu-e to make philosophical 
matters clear and to explain all that seemed to him abstract 
and vague. 


* Buddhist Philosophy, pp. llfiff. 

* Diyha, 1, 124. 
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